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Introduction 


The opening section of this Guide is a narrative account of the 
teaching procedures for the first story in the Semester Edition of 
From Sea to Sea. It is the story of a teacher, wiiom we call Mis.s 
Adams, and her average group of third-grade children in a typical 
classroom situation. 

Miss Adams used two basic third readers during the year: the 
Semester Edition of From Se.a to Se.\ ' during the first semester and 
Over Hill and Plain during the second semester. She also used the 
Teachers’ Guide and Read and Do book to accomjiany each of these 
readers. 




The first section of this Guide tells how Miss Adams guides her 
average group of children tlirough the. first story in the Semester 
Edition of From Sea to Sea and through the first three pages in Read 
AND Do to accomiiany this edition of Fro.m Sea to Sea, 

In the remainder of this Guide tlie procedures for teaching each 
story are developed under the headings: huildind iiAaKOROUND, 
developmental READINO, REREADING, ADDITIONAL R.EADING ACTIVI¬ 
TIES, and RELATED EXPERIRNGES. 

^ The Scme.stci’ Kditinn of From .Sea to Sea is a simplificil form of the Full 
Year Edition of tlii.s book. It prc.scnts fewer new words, fewer variant forms, and 
only half of the word-recognition program. Also tlic plira.scology is .siinplilicd. 
The other lialf of the word-reeognition program included in tile Full Year Edition 
of From Sea to Sea is introduced in Over Hill and Pi.ain whicli is designed 
for use during the second semester of the tliird year. Each of these books is ac¬ 
companied liy its own Teachers’ Guide and Read and Do book. 

Teachers who wish to use only one basic reader during the entire third year 
will find a comifiele program offered in the Full Year Edition of From Sea to 
Sea, and tlic accompanying Teachers' Guide and Read and Do book. 
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From Sea to Sea 

“We’re in third grade now. We will have new books, won t we, 
Miss Adams?” asked Peggy. 

“Yes, Peggy,” said Miss Adams. “As soon as all of the children 
are here, I will show you your new books. ” 

Shortly after the morning session began, Miss Adniii.s asked Peggy 
and all of the children in Peggy’s group to work with her. Fir.st .she. 
showed them a copy of the Semester Edition of FaciM Sea to .Sic.v, 
The cliildren discussed the cover design and the cover picture. Then 
they read the title of the book. “Why do you think this hook is called 
From Sea to Sea?” asked Miss Adams. The children ventured vari¬ 
ous opinions. Miss Adams guided them to the conclusion that the. 
book contains stories about children who live in all parts of our 
country from one sea to the other. 

She gave each child a copy of the book. “Turn to the first ])icture,” 
she said. “These are two children whom we shall read ahovit in one of 
the stories. Where are they? Do you think it is appropriate; to have 
a picture of the sea in the first illustration? Why? 

“Turn to the list of stories. Here you will find the n.nmos of all 
the stories in your book. The book is divided into six parl.s or .sec¬ 
tions, and each section has a name. Can you find the natne of the 
first section?” 

Miss Adams helped the children read the names of all .six .sections. 
She encouraged discussion in regard to the different kind.s of .storic.s 
which they would find in their new book as indicated by each of thc.sc 
section titles. She also called attention to the fact that in the table 
of contents the children could find the author of each story as well 
as the page on which each story begins. 

“Now turn back to the first section which is called Sun, Wind, and 
Waves. What is the name of the first story in this section, Alice?” 

Alice read The Old Boat Goes to Sea in the table of contents. 

“On what page does the story begin, Jack?” 

“On page 7,” Jack replied. 

“Shall we read the first pages of this story aljout the old boat? 
Turn to pages 6 and 7,” 
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SECTION I 


The Old Boat Goes to Sea 

PAGES 7-15 

“Here is a picture of the sea,” said Miss Adams as she Isegan Pages 
BUILDING BACKGROUND for tlic reading of the first story. “Jirnmlc and 7“9 
Tom arc the two boys in the picture. They are having a wonderful 
time playing in the waves. " 

“How many of you have ever played on the beach a t the seashore? aqmrium 
If you haven’t Ijcen to the seashore, have you played on the shore of 
a lake? Did you ever stand on the shore and let the waves wash over 
your bare feet?” 

A few children told briefly their experiences in playing in the 
waves. 

Miss Adams then introduced the new word aquarium and extended 
the children’s concept in regard to the meaning of this word. With 
this group of children she always introduced the new words in oral 
context and wrote them on the blackboard before the children read 
them in their books. She usually introduced the new words for three 
or four pages at one time. 
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“Do any of you have an aquarium at home? What do you have in 
your aquarium? 

“Let’s make a list of all the things that could live in an aquarium,” 
Miss Adams wrote on the blackboard Things lIuU line in an aquarium. 
Then she wrote the names of various water animals as the cliilclren 
suggested them. Fortunately the word crab was incutionfd. If it 
hadn’t been. Miss Adams would have mentioned it lier.stdf, since it 
was one of the new words to be introduced. 

“If someone should ask you what an aquarium is, what would you 
say, Peggy?” 

“A glass dish where animals that live m the water arc kept,” sard 
Peggy. 

"Does the container have to be a glass dish?” a.sked Miss Adam.s. 
“If water animals were kept in a pail or a wooden box, would the pail 
or the box be an aquarium?” 

The children finally concluded that an aquarium may be any 
container of water in which animals that live in the water are kept. 

After clarifying the concept of an aquarium, Mi.ss Adarn.s intro¬ 
duced the new words saving and roekel. She also reviewed the cmri- 
pound word seashore and introduced the compound word horseshoe. 

“The boys in this new story made an aquarium at the seashore. 
They found something that was shaped like a horseshoe." Mis,s Adairi.s 
wrote on the blackboard the italicized words. She had the children 
find and read the two separate words in each compound word. 

“At times the boys played that they were fishing in the deep .sea. 
At other times they played that they were men saving people who were 
lost at sea,” said Miss Adams as she wrote the italicized plirase on 
the blackboard. 

“When a ship is in trouble at sea, it sometimes signals with a 
rocket. The rocket flashes a stream of light like the rockets wliich 
are sometimes sent up on the Fourth of July.” Miss Adams wrote a 
rocket on the blackboard. “Perhaps the boys in our new story will 
see a rocket. We’ll find out when we read the story.” 

After building background and introducing the new words for the 
first three pages of the story, Miss Adams had these pages read in 
response to motivating statements and questions, as follows: 

“Read page 7 to yourselves and find out how the boys played a 
game with the waves.” 
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After the children had read the page silently, Miss Adams asked 
Russell to tell how Jimmie and ‘Tom played the game. 

Since Alice especially needed practice in oral reading, Miss Adams 
said, “Read the last paragraph aloud, Alice, so we can sec if Russell 
told us exactly how the boy.s did play a game with the waves.” 

Alice read the last yjaragraph orally, and all of the children decided 
that Russell had de.scril)ed the game accurately. 

“Now turn to page 8,” .said Miss Adams. “Look at the picture. 
What do you .suppose Tom has found?” 

“A shell, a clam, a jelly fish,” came the answers. 

“Let’s read and find out. When you find out what it was, you may 
stand.” 

The children read silently, and soon all of them were standing. 
“What did he find, Jack?” asked Miss Adams. 

“A crab,” replied Jack. 

“Yes, a horseshoe crah” Miss Adams wrote the phrase on the black¬ 
board and explained that a horseshoe crali is a large crab shaped like 
a horseshoe. 

“Now read the rest of the page and find out what the boys did with 
the cralx” 

After the children had read the page, Alice told how the boys put 
the crai) in the old ()oat, 

“The last paragraph told about something else that the boys 
played. What did they play, Jack?” 

“They played that they were men going fishing,” replied Jack. 

“Now look at page 9,” said Miss Adams. “Tom and Jimmie are in 
the old boat. Does Tom look as if he were playing that he is saving 
people? 

“Read (he first three paragraphs to yourselves, and find out how 
the boys played that they were saving people. 

“The last half of the page tells how the boys happened to think 
about making an aquarium. Read that part to yourselves. 

“How did the boys happen to think about using the old boat for 
an aquarium? Tell u.s in your own words, Henry.” 

“They had the crab in the boat. They -wanted to keep it there, so 
Tom .said, ‘Let’s make an aquarium for it out of the old boat,’ ” 

Since there were several children in this group who would profit by 
oral reading, Miss Adams sometimes concluded a reading period by 
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having one or two pages read orally in response to cl.;arly stated 
motives. She concluded this reading le.s.son by saying, “Now k-l'.s all 
enjoy these two pages together by reading them aloud. Loui.se, \vill 
you read on page 8 the first two paragraphs which tell how the hoy.s 
played with the waves? Read the next three paragiaphs, Alic.e, to 
tell us about the boys’ experience with the crab. Rcnid the Iti.st jwra' 
graph, James, to tell us what the boys played, 

“Read the first three paragraphs on page g, Jack, to tel) ii.s how the 
boys played that they were saving people. Read the- last three p.tra- 
graphs, Peggy, to tell us how they happened to think about lutiking 
an aquarium.” 

After the reading was completed, Miss Adams asked Shirley to col¬ 
lect the books. She always had the books collected after a leading 
lesson so that the stories would be new and interesting when the chil¬ 
dren read them together and so that background discus.sion and mo¬ 
tives for reading would be stimulating and effective. 

Before the children went to their seats, Miss Adams introduced 
Read and Do to accompany From Sea to Sea. 

“This is a book of interesting things for you to read and do while 
you are reading From Sea to Sea.” Miss Adams had the children 
read the title of the book and discuss the cover design and jneture. 
Then she gave them their copies of Read and Do. 

“Turn to the first page,” she said. “Look at the picture. Wc have 
been talking and reading about many of these things. Can you find 
the rocket?” 

Miss Adams continued to ask questions until the children had 
identified all of the pictures. Then she made sure that they under¬ 
stood how they were to work with the page. After this explanation 
the children went to their seats to do independent work. This fir.st 
page in Read and Do gave additional practice on the new words on 
pages 8 and g in From Sea to Sea. 

In the afternoon Miss Adams had these children spend a period 
participating in reading activities in addition to those which they had 
in working with the story in the reader and with Read and Do. 
Frequently she devoted an entire period to additional readincj 
activities. At other times she had the children engage in one or more 
short activities at the end of the reading period. These activities wore 
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designed to develop ability in the fundamental skills of word recog¬ 
nition, INTERPRETATION OV MEANING, and APPlJCATION OF STUDY 
skills; and to increase appreciation. 

On thi.s particular afternoon Miss Adam.s gave the children prac¬ 
tice in WORD recognition. Up to this {joint she had introduced the 
new words in oral context and written them on the blackboard. This 
group of children, however, needed much more practice in order to 
develop maximum facility in attacking words independently. 

Since several children were still having diHiculty in reading word 
variants made by adding ed, d, ing^ and es to stem word.s, Miss Adams 
decided to review these variant forms early in the semester. 

“We are going to make some new words out of old words,” she 
said at the opening of the afternoon period. “What is this word?” 

She wrote fish on the Ijlackboard and had it read. Then she wrote 
fished, fishing, and fishes. She had each new variant form read and 
asked different children to underline the endings ed, ing, and es. 



Following this development she wrote on the blackboard each of 
the directions below with its accompanying list of words, one group 
at a time. Then she asked different children to read a word in the 
list, add the specified ending, and read the resulting word. In 
working with the three lists of ed words she called attention to the 
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three different sounds ofed. In working with the two lists of d words, 
she called attention to the two different sounds of d. 


Mob ed words 


Moke d words 


call 

watch 

shout 

wave 

row 

flash 

land 

store 

shovel 

thank 

wait 

surprise 

play 

cook 

post 

use 

trail 

wash 

float 

whistle 


Make es words 



fish 


Make ing words 


flash 


sing pick 


watch 


stay bark 


dress 


row jump 


lunch 


flash will 


push 


shovel go 


fence 

danco 

hope 

like 


After completing the blackboard work, the children W{nu to tlu'ir 
seats and worked with page 2 in Read and Do which provid('.d addi¬ 
tional practice in writing variant forms and using them in conlexi. 


The next morning Miss Adams began the school day hy reading 
two poems to the children: “Shore” ^ by Mary Britltm Miller, and 
“Sand Castles” by W-. Graham Robertson. 

All of the children were delighted with the poein.S. Thtrse who 
were reading "The Old Boat Goes to Sea” enjoyed them e.spedally 
since they were related to the theme of the story. 

Pages Soon it was time for the children who were reading al)0ut the cjld 
10-12 boat to have their morning reading period, Miss Adams pa.ssed the 
vacation yggj pictures on pages 10 and ii as a basis for intro- 

during the new words. 

ggl “What were Tom and Jimmie about to do in the part of the .story 

which we last read?” asked Miss Adams. 

“They were going to make an aquarium out of the boat,” said Ann, 


^ “Shore,” by Mary Britton Miller, Menaacnr, The Macmillan Gonipany, 
New York, 1928; “Sand Castles,” by W. Graham Roberkson, My Piidry Monk, 
compiled by Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John C. Winston Cumpatiy, 
Chicago, 1934. 
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“That’s right, Ann. Turn to page lo, children. What is Tom put¬ 
ting into the aquarium? What is Jimmie putting into it? 

“Look at the picture at the bottom of page 11. What are the boys 
holding in the water?” 

“A net,” replied Stewart. 

“Yes, it is a net,'’' said Miss Adams as she wrote the phrase on the 
blackboard. 

“Where arc the boys?” 

“On the dock,” said Russell. 

“You arc right. It is the dock." Miss Adams wrote thi.s phrase. 

“The boys seem to be playing all the time. Do you think school 
was in session?” 

“No, it was vacation,” said Shirley. 

“/t luas vacation,” replied Miss Adams as she wrote this phrase. 

At this point in her developmental reading Miss Adams had 
introduced all of the new words on pages lo and ii, except eel. 
She expected the children to read eel phonetically when they en¬ 
countered it. The children were now ready to liegin their first read¬ 
ing of the new pages. 

“Read page lo to find out how the boys made their aquarium and 
what they first pul into it.” 

After the children had read the page silently. Miss Adams checked 
their comprehension by asking one child to tell how the boys made 
their aquarium and another to tell what they put in it. 

“Something very exciting happened. Read page 11 lo yourselves 
and find out what it was. 

“What happened?” asked Miss Adams, after the children had 
read the page silently. 

“They caught an cel,” answered LouLse. 

The children discussed how the cel was caught. 

“Now turn to page 12,” said Miss Adams. “What do you think the 
boys have in the net? Where do you think they will pul the eel? 

“Read the first part of the page to find out if the eel made a 
good pet. Read the rest of the page to find out what the boys were 
supposed to do with the animals when vacation was over.” 

After the children had read and discussed this page. Miss Adams 
devoted a few minutes to ADomoNAL reading activities concerned 
with INTEUPRE'l’ATtUN OF MEANING. 
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“Close your books,” she said. “I am going to ask you some ques¬ 
tions I believe you can answer even though the answers are not in the , 
story.” 

She asked these questions: “Why did the boys think it would be 
all right to use the boat? Why did the boys think that the cel was 
like a captain? Why did Tom’s mother want the children to let the 
animals go free?” 

Following the discussion of these questions, the children went to 
their seats and worked vdth the left-hand side of page 3 in Read and 

Do. 

At recess time Henry asked, “Miss Adams, could we make an 
aquarium for our room?” 

“I think we could,” replied Miss Adams. “We’ll talk to the other 
children about it after recess.” 

As a result the children plarined to make an aquarium. Miss 
Adams wrote the plans on a chart as follows: 

Plans for an Aquarium 

Jack will bring a big dishpan. Ann will bring a snail. 

Stewart will bring some sand. Jack will bring some seaweed. 

Peggy will bring a goldfish. Shirley will bring some shells. 

The children carried out these plans during the next two days 
while they were still working with the first story in From Sea to Sea. 
Planning and preparing a classroom aquarium was an experience 
which was closely related to the experience of the characters in “The 
Old Boat Goes to Sea.’ This related experience contributed to 
the children’s appreciation and enjoyment of the story. 


Pages 

13-15 

h 

lijeswing 

station 


Miss Adams opened the afternoon reading period by saying, “We 
will finish our story today, but first I will tell you something about 
a lijesaving station.” She wrote the phrase on the blackboard. 

“You will enjoy the rest of the story more if you have some infor¬ 
mation about a lifesaving station. Here is a picture of a lifesaving 
station in an encyclopedia which I borrowed from the library.” 

Miss Adams showed the picture to the children, explained the way 
in which the lifesaving station functions in a storm, and emphasized 
especially the use of th fog horn, writing this phrase on the black¬ 
board. 
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“Now we will go on with our story. What was happening in tlie 
part of the story which we read last, Jack?” 

“Vacation was almost over, and Tom’s mother wanted him to let 
the fish go free.” 

“The boys put off doing this, however, and then something hap¬ 
pened,” said Miss Adams. “Turn to page 13. Read the first two para¬ 
graphs to yourselves and find out what happened. 

“What happened, Tommy?” she asked, after the children had read 
the paragraphs silently. 

Tommy told in his own words what happened. 

“The rest of the page tells us a surprising thing that happened 
after the storm. Read and find out what it was.” 

The children discussed the incident. Then Miss Adanus called 
their attention to the picture at the bottom of the page. 

“Look at the picture,” she said. “Do the boys seem puzzled? 
What do you suppose happened to the old boat? 

“Turn to page 14 and find out if the boys saw the boat out at 
sea. What did they see? 

“Read page 15 and find out if the boat was saved. 

“Was it saved, Peggy?” 

“Yes, and the men were saved too,” said Peggy. 

“Do you think that was a good way for the boys’ summer vacation 
to end?” asked Mi.ss Adam.s. 

“Yes,” replied Jack with enthusiasm. “Seeing the lifeboats go 
out and save the men was exciting.” 

After a brief discussion aijout the entire story, Mi.ss Adams sent the 
children to their seats to work with the right-hand .sitle of [)ag(; 3 in 
Read and Do. This work checked their retention of fael.s in the 
story and provided more practice in reading the new words. 

The next morning Miss Adams again de\'oted an entire [H:rif)d to 
ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES. Since this gi'oup of Children needed 
help in attacking new words independently, Mi.ss Adams decided to 
use this period for different types of work in word recognition. 

Several new compound words, composed of two known word.s, 
appear in the story, “The Old Boat Goes to Sea.” Miss Adams de¬ 
cided, therefore, to hel]i the children attack a new comiiound word 
by analyzing it into two known word.s. 
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She initiated the discussion by saying, “In the story about the 
old boat and in the next story we will read there are several words 
which are made of two words. I wonder if you can tell me what the 
two words are in each of these words.*’ iVIiss Adams wrote in a col¬ 
umn on the blackboard: seashore, horseshoe, raincoats, lifeboat, life¬ 
saving, grandfather, anyone, grandmother, someone. 

“What is the first word, Ann? Gan you underline and read one 
word within the word seashore? Henry, can you underline and read 
the other word in seashore?’^ 

Miss Adams continued in this way until the two words in each of 
the compound words had been underlined and read. 

Then she reviewed the long and short sounds of the vowels a, e, and 
i, and the terms long vowels and short vowels. First she wanted to 
make sure that the children could discriminate between the long 
and the short vowel sounds. She began work in auditory discrimina¬ 
tion by saying, “The vowel a has more than one sound. Sometimes 
it says its own name. Listen to these words‘and clap once each time I 
say a word in which you can hear a say its name: ate, at, cake, cause, 
cat, take, an, lake.” 

The children enjoyed this “Clap Game,” and they all clapped for 
the right words, 

Miss Adams then proceeded to give the children practice in visual 
and auditory discrimination by having them identify long and short 
a in written words. 

“When a says its own name, as in ate, it is called long a; when a 
sounds as it does in at, it is called short a.” 

Following this explanation she wrote on the blackboard two head¬ 
ings and two “key words” to use as references: 

long a short a 

ate at 

Then she wrote this list of words from the story which the children 
had just read: wave, crab, sand, catch, game. 

“Henry, will you find a word with long a in it, read it, and write 
it under the heading long a?” 

Henry read wave and wrote it under the appropriate heading. 
Other children were called upon until each word had been placed 
under the correct heading. 



Miss Adams then continued with the same procedure in reviewing 
the two sounds of a and i and in teaching the terms long e, short e, long 
if short i. 

These arc the words which she used orally in having the children 
play the “Clap Game” with the two sounds of i: ride, is, child, did. 
Jive, fire, win, wire. The words which she wrote on the l)lLVC.ld)aard 
for the children to classify under the long and short i headings were: 
tie, life, Kidd, it, prize, light, fish. 

For the long and short sounds of e she used orally be, he, feel, see, 
met, led, deep. For blackljoard work she wrote eel, met, Jree, let, re.d, 
we, see, get. 

When the children went to their scats, Miss Adams had them write 
on their papers six headings for long and short a, e, i respectively. 
She wrote on the blackboard the words below and asked the children 
to write each word under its appropriate heading. 


fine 

an 

he 

did 

bell 

lake 

hill 

led 

cap 

ice 

me 

sale 

pat 

let 

kid 

we 

mice 

sit 

pine 

men 

be 

pan 

came 

make 


In the afternoon the children reread the entire story, “The Old 
Boat Goes to Sea,” in a way that was interesting, enjoyable, and pur¬ 
poseful for the children theiii.sclvcs and in a way that gave Miss 
Adams an opportunity to provide additional practice in the u.se of a 
variety of reading skills. 
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Miss Adams suggested the purpose for rereading by saying, 
“There are several sentences and paragraphs in the story about the 
old boat which would be excellent for pantomiming, that is, drama¬ 
tizing without talking. Would you like to read the story again to see if 
you can find these parts and then pantomime them?” 

The children greeted this suggestion with enthusiasm, and Miss 
Adams asked Peggy to pass the books. 

“Read page 7 aloud. Jack, and see if you find anything which we 
might pantomime.” 

Jack read the page and said, “We could play the part where the 
boys would run out after a wave and then back again.” 

After some discussion and evaluation, the children decided that 
this part was appropriate. Russell and Henry then pantomimed the 
actions of Jimmie and Tom as they played with the waves. 

Other sentences which were selected for pantomiming were: 

Tom stopped to look at a horseshoe crab. 

They played they were men going fishing. 

They played they were rowing out over the angry sea. 

They worked hard saving the men on the boat. 

They went out on the dock. They got down flat and dropped the 
net into the water. 

The boys ran to the lifesaving station and shouted the news. 

The'boys sa-w the lifeboat return with the men who had been al¬ 
most lost in the storm. 

It will be noted that in the purposeful rereading of this story 
an opportunity was provided for the application of study skills in 
that the children selected and evaluated content in terms of a specific 
purpose; for interpretation of meaning as the children interpreted 
questions by drawing inferences from the text; for appreciation as 
the children relived, imaginatively, experiences of the characters. 

The REREADING of the story concluded the work with “Tlie Old 
Boat Goes to Sea.” In teaching this story Miss Adams had spent some 
time in building background; she had guided the children through 
their first de'velopmental reading of the story; she had used addi¬ 
tional reading activities; and she had provided related experi¬ 
ences, All of these activities contributed to well-rounded skill devel¬ 
opment and appreciation in reading. Moreover, the children enjoyed 
the story so thoroughly that “The Old Boat Goes to Sea” will con¬ 
tinue to live in their memories as all good literature should do. 



Blueberry Muffins 

PAGES 16-23 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide a discussion in which the children tell their experiences in 
picking berries. Ask them what kind-s of berries they have picked 
and where they went to pick them. 

“What did your mother do with the berrie.s you picked? Did .she 
ever make mufQns and put berries in thein? What are rnullins? 

What kind of berries arc good in muflins?” Emphasize the fact that 
blueberry mujjins are especially delicious. Write the italicized phrase 
on the blackboard as you say it. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: (The new words blueberry and muffms were intro- Pagc.s 
duced while building background.) “Our new story i.s about blue- d'"'!) 
berry mulEns. Turn to page 16. Look at the picture. The girl is 
Judy and the boy is Jack, The woman Ls their grandmother. Wliat do 
you think Jack is eating? Who do you think made the mullin.s? 

“When a person is disappointed a()out something, we sometimes 
say, That’s too had.’ ” Write this last phrase. “Someone in the story 
was disappointed. We’ll find out why a.s we read.” 

Mte: From this point no mention will be made of writing new 
phrases or words on the blackboard as they arc developed in oral 
conversation. It is to be understood that all words appearing in 
italics are to be written on the blackboard during discu.ssion, 

Reading: “Read page 16 to find out if Jack liked his grandmother’s 
blueberry muffins.” After reading the page the diildren nuiy discuss 
the motive for which they read. Similarly each of the next three 
pages may be read in response to a motive, followed by discus.sion 
of the motive, as: “Read page 17 and find out how the children found 
the blueberry bushes. Read page 18 and find out why Jack looked 
worried in the picture. Read the next page and find out how the 
children tried to take care of Happy,” 

Discussion: After the four pages are read, conduct discussion for 
the purpose of checking comprehension and contributing to inter¬ 
pretation and appreciation, If the children need practice in oral 



Pages 
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dipped 
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reading, have sections read orally as they contrib.ute to the discussion. 
Suggested questions for discussion are; “Why did Grandmother let 
Jack eat so many of her muffins? Why did Grandfather put Happy 
in the shed? How did it happen that Happy was out where the chil¬ 
dren were picking blueberries?” 

Word Development: “Do you think it will be easy for the children 
to follow Happy? Look at the picture on page 21. Where is Judy 
sitting? Yes, on a rock. She and Jack want to make a plan for getting 
home. Do you think perhaps they will think' of a plan? Yes, perhaps 
they will.'" Introduce dipped a wing while the children arc discussing 
the picture on page 22. Explain the meaning of the phrase if neces¬ 
sary. 

Reading: (20) “Read and find out what happened when Jack and 
Judy tried to follow Happy.” (21) “What unexpected thing hap¬ 
pened next?” (22) “Find out if the airplane landed near Jack and 
Judy,” (23) “Find out how Jack and Judy were finally rescued,” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 


Note: It is suggested that throughout the book the teacher use this 
procedure: Have portions of text read silently in response to moti¬ 
vating questions; then have the children answer the questions in their 
own words or by reading perdnent passages orally. Follow with addi¬ 
tional questions to check comprehension and interpretation. When 
appropriate, guide discussion which will increase apprecia tion of any 
phase of the story with which you are working. Use the additional 
READING activities at the end of reading periods or in separate 
periods according to the needs of the children. 

REREADING 

Select two children for each page. One child may tell the part of 
the story which is on the page; then the other child may read the 
page. Ask the class to decide whether the first child told the story 
accurately. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

Note: These activities may be used at the end of readihg periods or 
during periods set aside for skill practice, according to the needs of 
the children. 
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The marginal page reference beside each activity indicates the 
point in the story at which the teacher may use the activity. The 
teacher will, of course, let the children read as many pages of the 
story, consecutively, as she thinks advisable and follow with the addi¬ 
tional reading activities which relate to these pages. 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing long and short o, u, y 

Write on the blackboard the key words below for long and .short Use after 
0. Read the words while the children listen to the two sound.s of a. • 

long Q short o 

go on 

Write the words below on the blackboard. Call upon different 
children to indicate a word, read it, and tell you under which head¬ 
ing it belongs. Write the word in the appropriate list. 

no, not, top, old, over, stop, hope, got, fog, hold, dock, open 

Use the same procedure to review the two sounds of u andp^. 

Suggested words to use in reviewing u arc: 
long u short u Judy, up, blue, fun, bushes, music, 

use us just, truck, but. Sue, suit, much, muffins 

Suggested words to u,se in reviewingj) arc: 

long y short y fly, happy, angry, dry, 

by pony easy, sky, berry, very 

* Give practice in the contextual application of long and short 
sounds of these vowels by having the children select the right word to 
fill the blank space in each of the sentences below. 

If the children need additional blackboard development, write the 
sentences and words on the blackboard. Help them select and evalu¬ 
ate each word in terms of its appropriateness in completing the 
sentence under which it is written. 

* A’ote; One part of the above activity for reviewing vowel sounds is starred. 

From this point on, starred portions of any ADDrriouAL READiNa AOTivrntiS may 
be used either for blackboard development or for independent work, according 
to the ability of the children. 
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If the children do not need additional guided work, the sentences 
may be used for independent work. Have them copy each sentence 
from the blackboard and write the correct word in each blank space. 

What is the right word? It will have a long u , a long y, or a long o. 

The berries that Grandmother put in muffins were .... 

black blue red 

Jack wanted to wave at the airplane, but he didn t know what 

to ... . 
us get use 

Jack and Judy could see the airplane . . . away. 

run fly wave 

The airplane was far up in the ... . 

trees wind sky 

What is the right word? It will have a short u , a shorty, or a short o . 

Jack and Judy were staying ... their grandfather s farm, 
no on over 

Jack said, "When you are lost, you ., . not walk around. 

most music must 
The children were tired and .... 

dry hungry glad 

1 INTERPRETATION OE MEANING 
Interpreting phrases 

Use after Have the children discuss the meaning of the underlined phrase.s 
page 23. in the sentences below. Then have them rephrase each sentence in 
their own words to convey the same meaning, 

Jock and Judy were going to pick blueberries . 

It seemed too bad to go home with no berries. 

Happy was off like a flash, 

When Happy jumped, the string snopped . 

The plane dipped a wing, 


Read and Do, pages 4 - 6 , 
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related experiences 

Bring some ksh or canned bluelicrrics to school, kt the children 
taste the berries, They may make bluctery muffins if .schoolfacilitic 

permit. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Blueberry Pic," pa,i,m 83, Frimily Rotv, Peterson an 

ComDanV) Evanston, Illinois, 194^' ^ 

“Tdling Directions by the Sun,” page 194, ft# Ginn 

and Company, Boston, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Stork: "Raspberry Patch," by Grace Pauli, Doubleday, Doran 

and Company, Inc, New York, 1941. , , . , n 

“The Flying Princess," by Charlotte E. Lewis, Bd SloritsJor Boys 
y Girls, Fourth Collection, compiled by Carol Ryne Brink, Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1938. 

Pom: “Sunning,” by James S. Tippett, A World to know, 

and Brothers, New York, 1933. 



Brown Bear Camp 

PAGES 24-32 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to discuss their experiences in summer camps, 
Watch for opportunities to introduce the new words in oral conver¬ 
sation, “Have you ever been in a summer camp? What was the 
name of the camp? What did you learn to do while you were there? 
Were the children in the camp divided into groups according to 
age? What were the groups called?” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our new story is about a boy named JV«d 
Hunter. Ned went to a camp called Brown Bear Camp. The boys 
there were divided mto three groups: Little Bears, Middle-sized Bears, 
and Big Bears. 

“Perhaps Ned will /earn to do something at Brown Bear Gamp, 
We’ll find out, 

“Open your books to ps^c 24. Here is a picture of the boys at 
camp. The boy at the left is Ned Hunter, What is he doing? 
What are the other boys doing? Who is the man walking toward 
Ned? Yes, he is the swimming teacher. What do you suppose the boys 
say when they call- to one another? Yes, sometimes they say, ‘hello,’ 
but in this story one of the boys called, . , ,” hi “This little word 
has a long i. What is it?” 

Reading: (24) “Find out why Ned wasn’t swimming with the other 
boys,” (25) “See if he really cared that he couldn’t learn to swim,” 

Discussion: “Why did Ned kick the log? Why do you think that he 
would have been happier if he had been able to dive?” 

Word Development: “In order to swim, what would Ned have to do 
with his arms? Yes, he would have to do the strokes. If he put his head 
under water, what should he do with his breath? He should hold his 
breath. How many of you have learned to swim? Have you ever 
thought you were going to sink and grabbed at someone to save your¬ 
self?” 

Reading: (26) “Find out how Ned happened to be in the water 
and whom he grabbed.” {27) “Find out if Ned did learn to 
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swim.” (28) “Find out how the other boys made Ned unhappy.” 

(29) “Something happened to the Little Bear. Find out what it v/as.” 

Discussion: See interpretation op meaning. 

Word Development: “When the Little Bear fell into the water, he Pages 

was so frightened that he screamed. Ned was in the water in a second.” 3 ^ 3 ^ 

second 

Reading: (30) “Find out if Ned got to the Little Bear.” (31) “Find 
out how Ned kept the Little Bcarks head up and what the swimming 
teacher said.” (32) “Find out if Ned finally did learn to .swim.” 

Discussion: See application of study skills. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread each page in order to select the part 
which answers a .specific question. One child may read orally the 
part he selects, The class may decide whether or not the part read 
really does answer the question. 

Suggested questions are: (24) Why do you suppose the camp wa.s 
called Brown Bear Camp? (25) What did Ned see that made him 
unhappy? (26) What proved that Ned still couldn’t swim? (27) How 
did Ned act when his head went under water? (28) Why did tlic hoy.s 
stop talking as Ned came in? (29) How did the Little Bear happen to 
fall into the water? ( 30 ) What shows that Ned didn’t think about 
being afraid of the water? (31) How did the swimming teacher punish 
the Little Bear? (32) What two paragraphs tell about Ned when ho 
first began to swim? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Recognizing compound words 

The compound words below are words which the children have Use after 
read recently or will read in the remainder of the story. Write the page a 9. 
words on the blackboard. Have different children find, underline, 
and read the two words in each compound word, 

anyone without himself someone 

sometimes horseshoe seashore raincoats 

lifesaving workshop lifeboat blueberries 
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* Write on the blackboard the words below. Ask the children to 
combine a word in the left-hand column of each group with a word 
in the right-hand column to form a new word. They may write a 
list of the new words they make. 


sea 

shoe 

horse 

shore 

rain 

coats 

life 

berries 

blue 

one 

any 

boat 


him 

out 

with 

self 

may 

be 

life 

shop 

some 

saving 

work 

times 


To give practice in attacking these compound words in context, 
write on the blackboard the sentences below and have them read. 
If a child has difficulty with a compound word, have him underline 
and read each separate word, then the entire word. 

The boys who stayed all night on the island found some blue- 

Sometimes you con find a horseshoe crab on the seashore. 

The men from the lifesaving station went out to sea in a lifeboat. 


Reviewing variants made hy adding s and’s 

Use after Write on the blackboard in two vertical lists the headings and 
page 3a. words below. Ask different children to add the appropriate ending 
to each word and read both the stem word and its variant form. 

Add s: wave, house, use, stone, shell, bear, day, leg, letter, 
apple 

Add's: Tom, Happy, Toby, Jack, Judy, Ned 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting words 

Use after Have the children discuss the meaning of words in the story by 
page 26. answering these questions: Who were the Little Bears in this camp? 

Who were the Middle-sized Bears? What are strokes in swimming? 
What did the boy do when he made a beautiful dive? 


*See Nole, page 21. 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
* Following directions 

Write on the blackboard the paragraph below, Tell the children 
the words draw and picture. Ask them to follow the directions. 

Draw □ picture of Big Bear Camp. Make a little island far out 
on the lake, Make a big dock, a little dock, and a middle-sized 
dock. Make two Big Bears swimming in the lake. Have one Middle- 
sized Bear making a dive off the dock. Make green trees near the 
blue lake. Make five Little Bears on the shore. 

Read and Do, pages y-g. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The girls may make a poster to represent a girls’ camp; and the 
boys, one to represent a boys’ camp. Different children may make 
pictures of tents, trees, docks, boats, boys, or girls. Their pictures 
may be pasted on backgrounds painted to represent sky, water, and 
grass. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Fun in the Lake,” page 6, Friends about Us, Lyons and Carnahan, 
Chicago, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “A Mountain Cablegram,” by Esse Hamot, Best Short 
Stories for Boys and Girls, Fourth Collection, compiled by Carol Ryrio 
Brink, Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, ig'jS. 

Poems: “Swimming,” by Clinton Scollarcl, and “Camp Chums,” 
by Rose Waldo, My Poetry Book, compiled by I-Iuffard, Carlisle, and 
Ferris, The John 0 . Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1939, 

‘•‘See Note, page 21. 


Use aftci 
page 32. 



The Apple Tree Post Office 

PAGES 33-41 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to discuss their experiences in having secret clubs, 
codes, and a secret post office for mailing letters, List places in which 
the children have held club meetings, as; in a barn, under an ajjple 
tree, among Hide bushes, in a playhouse. Show a picture of lilac 
bushes if possible. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
Word Development: “Our new story is about three little girls named 
Rose, Ellen, and Jean. The girls had a club and a secret post office. 
Once the club met at three o'clock.” 

Reading: (33) “Look at the picture. Whom does Rose sec from 
the window? Read to find out something about the old man.” (34) 
“Find out why Rose was no longer thinking of the old man.” 
(35) “Find out about the secret post office.” 

Discussion: “Why was Rose’s mother glad that the old man had 
the little dog? What is a club? Why was the post office called 
‘secret’?” See also application of study skills. 

Word Development: “Rose and her friends had a playhouse inside 
a ring of lilac bushes. As you read, you will find out why Rose 
went to Lilac House. So far we have read about the girls. Soon we will 
read about someone who was deaf.” 

Reading: (36) “What did Rose do when she received the secret 
letter?” (37) “Find out what startling news Jean had.” (38) “What 
exciting thing happened that night?” (39) "Find out 'what was in 
the hole.” (40) “What did the girls say to the old man?” (41) “What 
plan did the girls make?” 

Discussion: See appreciation. 

REREADING 

Write on the blackboard the headings below. Explain that you 
have written names for different parts of the story. Ask the children 
to reread the story silently until they have finished reading the 
part about “Old Man Walking Stick.” Have a child read that part 
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orally. Ask why “Old Man Walking Stick” is a good title for the part. 
Continue this procedure until the entire story has been reread. 


Old Man Walking Stick 

The Club 

The Apple Tree 

The Letters 

Lilac House 

Jean’s News 


The Girls’ Plan 

How the Girls Carried Out Their Plan 
What They Found 

What the Girls Said About the Kitten 
How the Girls Thanked the Old Man 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Recognizing compound words 

Write on cards words which arc parts of the compound words Use after 
below, for example; on one card write il, on another card write self. 4 '- 
Give a card to each child. One child may stand before the class and 
show his card (such zr, field). Any child who has a word (such as, air) 
which will combine with field to make a compound word (airfield) 
then holds his card beside the other child’s card. A third child may 
read the compound word. The words suggested arc words which the 
children have read in recent stories or will read in the next two stories. 


airplane 

outside 

icebox 

popcorn 

everyone 

flashlight 

runway 

headlight 

understand 

bedtime 

seaplane 

workshop 

within 

tonight 

airfield 

bornyard 

sidewalk 

everywhere 

sometimes 

someone 


*To give practice in recognizing compound words in context, 
write on the blackboard the words and incomplete seritcnccs below. 
Different children may find a word which can be added to the word 
on the line in each sentence to make a compound word, write the 
word on the line, and read the sentence. 

stand walk in light field time night one 
Only the girls in the club could under. . the secret letters. 

The girls ran down the side . , . 

A whistle came from with . , the lilac bushes. 


*See Mte, page ai. 
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Ellen whispered/let's watch our post office to .. . 

Marcia had a flash ... 

Ai,ptan«UWatlkaoi,,.ne<.rJe™ = l.o™. 

Rose’s mother said, "Rose dear, it is e 

Eme»i.g tk. v»i—»». ‘‘I. “ „ 

„J, k,d, into d lomM, '»«*. “ 

application of study skills 

' C“.'k! otrnLw f ntriS 

page 35. the phrases below and write the appropriate pnra 

]Z lorCkfast Tiw » s^Le Iro. tchool 

Time to be in school Time for dinner 


Use after 
page 41- 


appreciation 


Use after 
page 41. 


otine changing attitudes 

.■Did you think that Rose and her friends were kind and 
lOnghtM when you began to read this story? What did Rose s 
lother say she should not do? Why? How did the girls change thei 
Lttitude toward the old man at the end of the story. 

Ask the children to supplement the discussion by relating per- 
lonal experiences in which they have been kind to someone who 
was old, deaf, or blind. 


Read and Do, pages 10-12. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may organize a service club to sponsor some special 
school activity. 


*See Note, page 21 . 
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They may write letters of appreciation to some person who has 
done something kind for the class. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read, by the children 

“A New Game,” page 6, Friends and Neighbors, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “A Tree with Strange Apples,” by Mary I. Curtis, Stories in 
Trees, Lyons and Carnahan, New York, 1925. 

Poem: “The All Alone Tree,” by F. O’Neill Galligher, My Caravan, 
compiled by Eulalie Osgood Grover, Laidlaw Brothers, New York, 

1932- 



The Baby Airplane Could Not Fly 

PAGES 42-51 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Post aviation pictures on the bulletin board or show pictur(;s in a 
book about airplanes. Select pictures which will provide opportunity 
to use the words gasoline, propellers, spinning, zoo-oo-nnng, lank, engine, 
runway, and control tower. If no one in the class can explain the 
function of a control tower, explain that (i) it helps plane.s to land 
and take off; (2) it guides planes by lights, blinkers, and radio con¬ 
tact with the pilot and co-pilot. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
Word Development: (All of the new words except flap were intro¬ 
duced while building background.) “Can an airplaney/n/i its wing.s?” 
(See woRn recognition for review of speech sounds in connection 
with wheels which appears in this story.) 

Reading: (43) “What trouble did the baby airplane have with 
his wheels?” (44) “Find out about his conversation with the crow.” 
(45) “Why did the crow think the airplane couldn’t fly?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

Pages Word Development: “The baby airplane became discouraged and 
46-51 began to cry, Someone asked the baby airplane why he was crying,'' 

^y‘’‘e {Engine and control tower were introduced while building background.) 

enflne children have difBculty with grasshopper, have them find grass and 
otW “ the word. 

tower 

grass- Note: From this point on words which children can ea.sily work 
hopper out phonetically will be starred. Such words will not necessarily be 
included in the paragraphs on Word Development. 

Reading: (46) “What trouble did the airplane have at sea?" 
(47) “How was the airplane rescued?” (48) “Who came to talk 
to the airplane next?” (49) “How did the grasshopper help tl;e air¬ 
plane?” (50) “Findoutif the airplane flew this time,” (51) “Does the 
story have a happy ending?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and appreciatio.n. 
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REREADING 

Ask the children to reread the story to find out how many dif¬ 
ferent ones tried to help the airplane learn to fly. Have them read 
silently until they come to a part in which someone or something 
tried to help the airplane. Have a child read that part orally. Write 
on the blackboard the name of the one that tried to help him. 

Continue in the same way. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing wh, ih, sh, ch 

The word wheel may be used as a basis for reviewing the speech Use after 
sounds. Write this word on the blackboard and introduce the pagr 45 ' 
review somewhat like this; “The word wheel begins with two letters 
which have only one sound.” In reviewing wk and other speech 
sounds, first have the children look for these elements in words 
in order to develop visual discrimination. Write on the blackboard 
a list of words some of which begin with wh. Ask different children to 
find a word beginning with wh, read it, and llien underline wh. 
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Repeat the procedure with sky th, ch. Suggested words to use ariu 

For vuh: wheel, chase, what, while, step, crab, when, iifuh, heal/i, 
white, think, whj>. 

For sh: shore, shed, seen, shovel, shook, stood, shoes, please. 

For th: thank, think, why, iking, sweater, story, thief. 

For ch: chewed, bread, clam, cheese, chase, drink, when, change. 

The next step is to develop auditory discriniinalion hy having 
the children listen to these sounds in words. Erase the words. Pro¬ 
nounce the list for wh and ask the children to claj) (Mice svlien (hey 
hear a word beginning with wh. Repeal with the other lists. 

After having practice in the visual and auditory diseriinination of 
these sounds, the children may build new words otit of kiKJwn words 
by adding these speech sounds or by substituting them for initial 
letters in the known words. Write on the blackboard, foi- exauiiik-, 
eat. Ask a child to add wh to eat to make a i\c\v word, llum ha\a' 
him read the word which he has made. 

Words are suggested below for use in Word-building iiciivilics, 
The new words (indicated in parenthesc.s) which llu; fliililreii will 
make are among the new words which they will meet later in From 
Sea to Sea. 

eat (wheat); girl (whirl); eel (wheel); bite (white); 
in (thin); made (shade); tip (ship); keep (sheep); crow 
(show); more (chore); mop (chop); in (chin); merry (cherry) 

Finally, give practice in working out words which coiuain tlu'so 
elements as they appear in context. Write on the blactkiKiard the 
sentences below. Ask the children to tell you a word hrgiiuiing with 
wh which will complete the first sentence. Write wheat in die blank 
space. Repeat this procedure with the other sentences. 

Jack’s grandfather grew wh . , on his farm, (wheat) 

While Tom was at the seashore he saw a wh . . . (whale) 

Jimmie waved to a sh . . at sea, (ship) 

Judy sat down in the sh . . of a tree, (shade) 

Jack climbed the tree and picked a big red ch . . , (cherry) 

The ice was very th . . , (thin) 
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Discriminating between words similar in configuration 
To develop accuracy in recognition of words similar in configura¬ 
tion, have the children play the game described below. 

Divide the group into two teams. Tell the children that you are 
going to write on the l^lackboard either where or there. Ask a child on 
one team to say the word as soon as he can dclcnninc which word 
you arc writing. If he reads the word correctly, a point is scored for 
his team. Choo.se a child on the other team to read the next word you 
write, and so on. Words suggested for this game are: if, ofj tried, tired; 
they, then; thought, through; was, saw; who, how; could, would; very, every; 
when, then. 

* For practice in contextual settings write on the blackboard 
sentences and words similar to those below. Have the children select 
the correct word to complete each sentence and write it in the space. 

The little airplane said, “I . . . to Fly.’’ 

went wont 

He did not know ... to do. 

what that 

... a crow told him to flap his wings. 

Them Then 

A grasshopper, . . along, 
came come 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting words and phrases . 

Guide a discussion concerning the meaning of the words or phrases 
underlined in the sentences below. 

The airplane always landed on his bock. 

The planes went off with their propellers spinning . 

The crow said, "Maybe you don't flap your wings right," 

A bird said, "You should take off from the water," 

The airplane was not g seaplane. 

The airplane dipped o wing. 

The grasshopper called, “Happy landings!" 


Use after 
page 49, 


Use after 
page 51, 


See Note, page a i. 



Use after 
page 45. 
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APPRECIATION 
Discriminating between fact and fancy 

Write on the blackboard the questions below. Have the children 
read each question and decide whether the answer slioulcl lie yes or 
no. Have tire correct answer written after each que.stioii. 

Do you think "A Baby Airplane Could Not Fly" is a real story? 

Can an airplane shout? 

Can a propeller spin? 

Does the tank of an airplane hold gasoline? 

Con a Fish laugh? 

Can a fish wiggle its tail? 

Can an airplane flap its wings? 

Read and Do, pages 13-17. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Have a child sketch on the blackboard an airlielcl with the run¬ 
ways, wind sock, and control tower. Draw a compass tihovt! tlu^ 
tower. Choose different children to indicate on the map (he run¬ 
way which should be used by the plane according to the direction 
of the wind. 

The children may dramatize activities at an airfield. Have one 
child act the part of the dispatcher in the control tower. Ciher.s 
may play they are airplanes. Guide the dispatcher in calling air¬ 
planes in and out, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Giant Airplane,” page 217, Faces and Places, AHyn and Bacon, 
Boston, 1940. 

“At the Airport,” page 220, Lost awl Found, D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “Sky-High,” by Edith Thatcher tlurd, Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, New York, 1941, 

The Silver Zopilote, by Marion Cannon, Children of the Fiery 
Mountain, The Junior Literary Guild and E, P, Dutton and Coni- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1940. 



SECTION II 


Where the Tall Corn Grows 

ILLUSTRATION, PAGES 52-53 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 
Post on the bulletin board pictures of farm animals; farm crops; 
and farm machinery, including if possible a picture of a combine. 
Discuss these pictures with the children, and ask them to tell about 
their experiences on farms. 

Summarize the discussion by writing on the blackboard the head¬ 
ings below. List items which the children may suggest as indicated. 
Leave the lists on the blackboard for the children to refer to when 
they read the new words in the stories. 

What crops do What animals do What implements 
farmers grow? farmers raise? do farmers use? 


corn 

pigs 

plow 

wheat 

calves 

mowing machine 

hay 

lambs 

threshing machine 

potatoes 

colts 

combine 


Following the discussion give the children their books. Have them 
turn to the table of contents and read the section title, Where the 
Tall Corn Grows. Guide the children to the conclusion that these 
stories take place in the Middle West. 

Next have the children turn to the introductory picture on pages 
52-53. "These two children arc Sandy and Ann. We will read about 
them in two of the stories in this section. What are they doing? 

“What do you see under the tree at the right? This is a hand 
pump for pumping water out of the ground. On some farms a 
windmill pumps the water. The wind turns the blades of the wind¬ 
mill and pumps the water into a tank. Do you sec a windmill in 
this picture? What else do you see in this picture?” Have the 
children note especially the farm houses, the barns, the silos. Make 
it clear that there are two different farms in the illustration. 

“Do you suppose Ann and Sandy and the other children on these 
farms go to school? Yes, they go to a country school called Grass 
Lake School.” 



Pages 

54-56 

rmt 

Freckle 

grow 

raise 

hot 

thin 

soup 

hardly 


Pages 

57-61 

such 

even 

friendly 

brought 

butcher 

taking 

proud 

thirty 


Freckle, the Runt Pig 

PAGES 54.-61 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“The first story in this section is a true story. It happened in a 
country school which was so far from the children .s lionie.s tluil they 
couldn’t go home for lunch. The girls cooked hot luKhc.r at .school. 
Sometimes they made soup. 

“One day someone gave them a runt pig named Freckle. Do you 
know what a runt pig is?” If no one laiows, explain that ;i runt pig i.s 
the smallest pig in a litter of pigs. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: (The words runt, Freckle, hot, and soup \vere intro¬ 
duced while building background.) “Freckle, the runt [tig, wti.s my 
thin. She didn’t seem to grow." Have the children note the .stnind of hr 
in Freckle} (See word recognition for review of the hieiuls/r, dr, tr.) 
“She was hardly as large as a puppy. By feeding her well, however, 
the children could raise their own meat." 

Reading; (54) “Read to find out more about a runt [tig.” (55) 
“Find out why the children were proud.” (56) “What did the girls 
give Freckle to eat?” 

Discussion; “Why were the children disap()oinl('d rvlieii they 
looked at Freckle? Why did the small pen seem large, with ITeckle. 
in it?” 

Word Development: “The pen looked big because Freckle wa.s such n 
little pig. The children were surprised to see how much ITeckle could 
eat. They were even more surprised to see how fast shet grew. Freckle 
was a friendly pig, The children were very proud of Iter. During llie 
summer they took turns and brought food to her. Do you su[)[ios(t the. 
children will mind taking Freckle to the butcher next fall? How much 
money do you suppose Freckle would be worth?” Write on the black¬ 
board sums mentioned, including thirty dollars. 

*See WORD RECOGNITION, pages 39-40, for suggested method and words to 
use in reviewing tr, ft, dr. When the child’s attention i.s called lo 11 pluiiielic 
element or variant form during Ward Dmlapniait, you will find, luidci' word 
sEcooNiTioN, supplementary exercises for additional pruelicc in recogni/.ing the 
dement or variant form. 
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Reading: ( 57 ) children 

ave her ” (58) “What did the boys do to take care of Freckle?” 

(rn) “What did the children do for Freckle during the summer?” 

(60) “Find out about Mr. March’s visit to the school.” (61) “What 
did they do with Freckle? Why?” 

■ Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

REREADING 

Have the 'children reread the story to check their recall of 
story details. Ask a question, and have a child answer it from 
memory Then have another child find and read the part of the 
story which answers the question. The class may decide whether or 
not the first child answered the question accurately and completely. 

Suggested questions to ask are; (54). What is a runt pig and what 
kind of life does it have? (55) Why was Mr. Hall pleased that the 
children had a pig to raise? (56) What two things did the girls do 
in the kitchen the first day Freckle was at school? (57) How did the 
children know Freckle liked her lunch? (58) What happened when 
Freckle got out of her pen? (59) How did the children care for 
Freckle during the summer? (60) What happened when Mr. Hall 
spoke about the delicious lunches they would have? (61) What did 
the big boy tell Mr. Hall? What did the girl suggest? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing tr,/r, dr 

Visual Discrimination: To review and to develop keen visual dis- Useaftcr 
crimination of the consonant blends ir, fr, dr, write on the black- P 6 5 ■ 
board each group of words below. Ask different children to read a 
word which begins with Ir and underline these two letters. Continue 
until all words containing this blend have been underlined. Proceed 
in the same way with the other Iilcnds. 

For tr: tired, tried, top, truck, train, tip, trail, tree. 

for Jr: fair, from, friends, floor, free, proud, frog. 

For dr: dry, day, dig, drum, dropped, girls, deep, drove. 
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[40] 

Auditory Discrimination: Pronounce each group of words Ixdow. 
Ask the children to clap once each time they hear a word beginning 
with tr in the first group. Repeat with each of the other blends. 

For tr: toad, tribe, true, tide, trkb, trust, toast- 

For/r.- frame, front, full, few, Fred, fed, fresh, fruit, face. 

For dr: deck, drops, dive, drivers, dust, drain, drip. 

Word Building: Have the children make new words l)y sub.sliluling 
ir,fr, dr as: pick (trick); blue (true); must (trust); red (Fred); name (frame); 
top (drop); cry (dry). 

Reviewing variants made by adding d 
Use after Write on the blackboard the words below. A.sk a child to read the 
page6i. first word, add d, and read the new word. Repeat with the other 
words. 

Add d: dive, raise, love, smile, use, store, fence, please, believe, 
wove. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Recognizing words of similar meaning 
Use after Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. Have 
page 6:. the children read each sentence, find a word in the list which hti.s 
the same or nearly the same meaning as the underlined word itr 
words, and write it above the underlined word in the sentence. 

built happy puppy little raise large 
Freckle was a small brown pig. 

The children were glad to have the little runt. 

Freckle was hardly as large as a baby dog. 

Is Freckle ^ enough to sell to the butcher? 

The boys were proud of the pen they made for Freckle. 

Many schools grow their own vegetables. 

Sensing cause-and-effect relationships 
Use after Ask the children to discuss these questions: Why didn’t Freckle 
page 6i. gro^ ^hile she was with her mother? Why did she grow strong and 
fat when the children took care of her? Why were the children happy 
even though they had only carrot soup and no meat? 
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Read and Do, pages 18-19. _ 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may raise flowers to decorate the room, and vege¬ 
tables for their lunches. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Pig Goes to School,” page 189, Lost and Founds D. G. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942. 

“Johnny and His Mule,” page 198, We Grow Up, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939. 

“Pinky at the Fair,” page 90, Streets and Roads, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1941, 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Three Little Pigs,” The Tall Book of Mursery Tales, 
Artists and Writers Guild, Inc., Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1944, 

“Why Pigs Have Curly Tails,” by Rose Fyleman, The Rainbow 
Cat, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc,, New York, 1923. 

“The Artistic Pig,” by Monica Shannon, California Fairy Tales, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, New York, 1936. 

Poem: “Precocious Piggy,” by Thomas Hood, Merry Meet Again, 
compiled by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist, Macrae Smith Company, 
Philadelphia, 1941. 



Pages 

62-65 

chare 

Sandy’s 

sister 

sUrt 

*tipe 


Pages 

66-69 

grinned 

*paich 


A Present from Father 

PAGES 62-69 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide a discussion in which the children lell about ihcir birthdays 
and birthday presents. Ask each cliild to tell about some.thiiiir he 
wanted for a long time and finally received for a birthday prti.sent. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “We are going to read iibout a boy iiiinicd 
Sandy received an unusual birthday present. On the iriorning of 
Sandy’s birthday he was late in getting up. Ann, Sandy's sister, called 
him. Sandy put on a, new shirt and overalls. He remembered lut h;id a 
chore to do, even if it was his birthday.” 

Reading: (62) “Why do you suppose Sandy looked SO surprised 
in the picture? Find out why Sandy thought it must be late. (6;^) 
“What happened when Sandy went downstairs?” (64.) “Why is 
Sandy out-of-doors instead of opening his presents?” (65) “ Wluit did 
Sandy think he would do when he grew up?” 

Discussion: “Why had Mother let Sandy sleep? Why was Sandy 
looking across the field instead of doing his chores? Why did he 
take wood to the kitchen? What do you think will be in the pack¬ 
ages?” 

Word Development: “After Sandy had opened all of his packages, 
Father grinned at him. We will find out why.” 

Reading: (66) “Find out what Sandy received for his birthday.” 
(67) “Why wasn’t his father’s present on the table?” (68) “Find out 
what Father gave Sandy.” (69) “What did Sandy do with his patch 
of land?” 

Discussion: “Why did Sandy’s father think he would make a good 
farmer?” See also interpretation of meanino. 


REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpo.se of finding 
specific details. Write on the blackboard the directions below. 
Have the children read and follow each direction. List the items on 
the blackboard as they are named. 
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(62-64) Find two chores that Sandy had to do. 

(63) Find two new things that Sandy wore. 

(64) Find two things that Sandy loved to do. 

• (66-68) Find six presents Sandy got for his birthday. 

(69) Find three things Sandy did when he saw 
the present his father gave him. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Finding two words in compound words 
The important compound words which occur between pages 6a Use after 
and 103 are listed below. Write them on the blackboard. Have the page 63. 
children underline and read the two words in each compound word, 
sunshine fireplace treetops handsprings 

downstairs upside fireman cowboys 

overalls sunflowers today understood 

woodbox woodpile cornfield scarecrow 

Reviewing the variant ing 

The known stem words below appear for the first time as ing vari- Use after 
ants on pages 58-158. It is suggested that the children be given prac- P“gc 65 - 
tice in recognizing these variants at this point in preparation for 
reading them in later stories. 

Write the words on the blackboard. Ask a child to read the first 
word, add ing to it, and read the new word. Repeat with the other 
words. 

Add ing: knock, plant, shovel, stuff, sway, wear, 

hurt, catch, head, feed, tell, start, purr, water, 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting phrases 

Write on the blackboard the phrases below. Have a different child Use after 
tell in his own words what each phrase means, Encourage group page 69 - 
discussion and evaluation. 

a woodpile a woodbox a patch of land 
a well ■ field corn spring sunshine 


Read and Do, pages 20 - 21 . 
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RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Each c li hrl may lell or write a short story about the best birtliday 
present he ever received. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Story of Wheat,” page 54, Faces and Places, Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston, 1940. 

“The School Garden,” page 184, The Laidlaw Basic Renders, Ihmk 
Two, Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 1940. 

“Tommy’s Pumpkin,” page 174, More Friends and jVeifi/dmr.s, .Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “Five Out of One Pod,” by Hans Christian Antlcr.scn, 

■ Andersen's Fairy Tales, The John C. Winston Cojnpany, Pliii.'tdclfdiia, 
1926. 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Grower, by Florence Bourgeois, Doubicday, ■ 
Doran and Company, New York, 1937. 



Rain in Summer \ 

PAGES 70-77 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to discuss their experiences in going on picnics 
and being caught in the rain. Use opportunities to introduce the 
new words toasted and marshmallows. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “When there is a long dry .spell, farmers be¬ 
come worried. Without rain their crops dry up, and there is very 
little left to harvest. Sandy’s father was worried because there had 
been no rain. He hoped he would see some clouds in the sky.” Have the 
children note that the sound of cl in clouds is the same as cl in clam, 
climb. (See word recognition for review of cl,Ji, si, bl.) “The only 
water he had, he pumped from the well every evening. One day Sandy’s 
family went on a picnic. They took chocolate cake and sandwiches. 
Mmm! they were good.” {Marshmallows vt&s developed while building 
background.) 

Reading: (70) “Find out how the dry spell might affect the food 
of the family.” (71) “How did the family try to save the garden and 
Sandy’s corn?” (72) “Find out what kind of place the family had for 
picnics.” (73) “Find out what surprise Mother had for the family.” 

Discussion: “Why did Mother laugh when she said, ‘I know that 
if I start sprinkling tlic garden, it will rain’? Why did Father think 
the picnic was a good plan?” 

Word Development: “Father was very careful with fire. How do you 
suppose he put out the fire after the picnic? Yes, he poured water on the 
fire. Ann knew it was starting to rain because .she could feel the drops. 
We are going to read about things that arc nearer, louder, a.nd faster." 
Have the children note that er ha,s been added to the end of each of 
these words. (Sec word recognition for development of the er 
variant. Toasted was developed while building background.) 

Reading: (74) “Find out the interesting thing Ann noticed.” 
(75) “Were there any other signs of rain?” (76) “Find out if it 
really did rain.” (77) “Did they have an enjoyable ending to their 
picnic?” 

Discussion: Sec application or study sicills, 


Pages 

V °-73 

clouds 

worried 

harvest 

evening 

pumped 

*fdhd 

{Mmm) 

chocolate 

marsh¬ 

mallows 


Pages 

74 - 77 ' 

loaskd 
careful 
*blow 
poured 
feel 
* drops 
wet 
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REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of fiildinti: tlic 
lines which best describe each picture. 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
, Reviewing d, ft, si, and M 

Use after Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the known tvords 
page 73. below. Have the children underline the beginning blend in each 
word. 

For d: douds, clams, climbed, closet, clowns, club. 

For fl: flask, flat, floated, floor, fly, flag, Jlew, finwers, flap. 

For si: sled, sliding, slowly, sleep, sleeves, slow. 

For bl: black, blew, blue. 

Auditory Discrimination: Suggested words for the “Clap Giiiiu;'* arc: 
For cl: clap, cabin, clerk, clever, cave, clijf, closed. 

For fl: jruit, flint, flippers, fled, fairy, flutter, Jaskn, flow. 

For si: slam, slave, show, sling, smart, slice, .spoon.':, .sleeve. 

For bl: brown, blow, bright, blaze, bowl, blink, brave, blo.s.som, bint:. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: grow (blow); cap (flip, 
clap, slap); (ip (flip, clip, slip); ever (clever); nose (ciosti); rod (Jloek, rloek); 
saw (claw); him (slim); ate (slate); hay (day); think (blink, slink). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

There was not a cloud in the sky. 

Sandy could hear the wind blow. 

The sun was so strong, it made Ann blink her eyes, 

Sandy saw a flock of birds. 

The man was not fat. He was slim, 

* Write on the blackboard the words and sciUencc.s below. Ask 
the children to write .the right word in each sentence. 

Mother said, "Sandy, please ... the door,” 
nose close 

When water moves along in a stream, we say it... . 

flows crows 


grows 
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Ann made a ball out of... . 

hoy play clay 

When we put our hands together to make a noise, we . . . our 
hands. clap cap chore 

Developing the variant er 

Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the known words Use after 
smaller, faster, and higher. Have a child underline the part which has page 77. 
been added to small to make smaller. Repeat with/fl,tfcr and higher. 

Auditory Discrimination: PHy the “Clap Game.” Say high, higher; 
loud, louder; fast, faster; near, nearer; old, older; walk, walker; long, longer. 

Word Building: Plavc the children add er to these words: near, loud, 
old, strong, feel, walk, keep, out, train, steam, quick, tell, watch. 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

' When the clouds came nearer, the thunder sounded louder. 

Sandy was older than Ann. 

A grasshopper has feelers. 

* Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
read each sentence, look at the underlined word, and make a new 
word by mentally adding er to the underlined word. This new word 
is to be written in the blank space. 

Sandy is strong, but Father is.... 

The house is near, but the barn is.... 

It is raining hard now, but Sandy wants it to rain .... 

Sandy can walk fast. He is a fast.... 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Formulating summary sentences 

Discuss the three major parts of the story. Have the children Use after 
formulate a summary sentence for each part, as: page 77. 

The summer was hot and dry. 

The family went on a picnic. 

The rain came. 


Read and Do, pages 22 - 24 . 
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Use after 
page 8i. 


Use after 
page 88. 


stalks? Gan you see the wheat pouring into the truck from the cnin- 
bine? Which part of the field is stubble? Read to find out wiiai Bert 
and Betsy did.” (83) “What did Betsy do suddenly?'' (84) "Why 
would it have been serious if the wheat had burned?'' (85) "[und 
out how Bert acted when he saw something dangerou.s.” (Ofi) ‘'How 
did Bert fight the fire?” (87) “Find out if Bert saved Bel.sy,” (88) 
“Why did Father praise Bert?” 

Discussm: See interpretation of meaning and appi.ioatton op 

STUDY SKILLS. 


REREADING 

The story may be reread in order to find out the various ways in 
which Bert, David, and Betsy were helpful during harvest time. Write 
on the blackboard the headings Berl, David, and Betsy. Then write 
the phrases under the appropriate headings in the order in which 
the children find them while rereading the story. 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing long and short a, e, i 

Review the long and short sounds of «,and i as suggested on 
pages i6-i 7. Words to use are: 

For a.- shade, patch, Sandy, tank, flat, hand, take, David. 

For e: wet, left, he, wheat, men, see, well, beat, wheel. 

For i: bin, Dm, Jill, might, grimed, ripe, thin, dived, wind, time. 

Reviewing the variant er 

he first time. It is suggested that the variant be reviewed at 
rtd 7 e M blackboard. Ask a child to 

out, long train, walk, feel 
*The children may add rr to each of the stem words lielotv -inrl 

'“"O. train, walk, wort, Iralp 
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INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Extending meanings of combine and exhaust 

Explain the two meanings of combine; (i) the name of a machine Use after 
for harvesting wheat; (q) putting things together. Ask the children P^gc 88. 
to decide which meaning combine ha.s in each of the sentences below. 

(Call attention to the diflercnee in pronunciation between the 
two uses of the word: (i) com'bine, (2) combine'.) 

You can combine blue and yellow to make green. 

The big combine cut off and threshed the ripe wheat. 

Mother can combine meat, vegetables, and water to make soup. 

Betsy liked to watch the combine in the wheat field. 

Read aloud the two sentences below. Have the children note the 
two different meanings of exhaust. Ask them to suggest additional 
sentences using two meanings of exhaust, as: 

The exhaust from the truck set the wheat on fire. 

After the fire was over, Bert was exhausted. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Comparing seasons in stories 

Give the children their books and have them compare the seasons Use after 
and the farmers’ work in the last three stories they have read. page 88, 

Have them read the first paragraph of “A Present from Father” 
to determine the season of the year in which it happened. Then 
have them look through the content of the story and the pictures to 
find the kinds of work the farmer did during the spring season, Sim¬ 
ilarly have them determine the season and work of the farmer in 
“Rain in Summer.” 

In discussing the season of the year in “Sisters Come in Handy” 
ask: “Do you think the time of the year in this story is earlier or 
later than that in ‘Rain in Summer*? Why do you think so?” 

Write on the blackboard the topics planting season, growing 
season, and haroesl season. Have the children discuss the kind of 
weather farmers prefer for each of the seasons. ,Ask them to refer to 
their books to verify their answers, iluu, ■( ;; fvYu ■ ’ 

Read and Do, pages 25 - 26 , 
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RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may make posters for the school showing methods 
of fire prevention, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Threshers Are Coming,” page 225, % Gm [//;, The 
Macmillan Company, New* York, 1939, 

“David Helps Thresh,” page 180, Mm Friends and M^hkts, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941, 

To be read to the children 

Story; “The Timid Truck,” by Carolina D. Emerson, A Merry. 
Go-Round of Modern Faks, E. P. Dutton and Company, New York 

hem: “Evening at the Farm,” by John Townsend Trowbridge 
My Poetry Book, compiled by Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1934, 



A Grasshopper Grows Up 

PAGES 89-91 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

If feasible, have a child bring a grasshopper to school. Place 
it in a glass jar to use as a basis for observation and discussicjn. 

Otherwise, guide a discussion about grasshoppers. Ask the children 
where they have seen grasshoppers; what the grasshoppers were 
doing; what kind of sound grasshoppers make. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our new story is about a young grasshopper, 
tie had a gray skin all over his body, tie didn’t lof)k like the grass¬ 
hopper that he really was. When the grasshopper rubbed his wings 
together, he made a sound that is called his song.” 

Reading: (89) “How did this young grasshopper get out of his 
skin?” (90) “What did the grasshopper find that he could do after 
he took off his skin?” (91) “Find out how a grasshopper hears and 
how he sings,” 

Discussion: Sec application of study skills. 


Pages 

89-91 

skin 

body 

really 

rubbed 

song 


REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of checking 
their recall of specific facts. Ask for statements of fads about the 
grasshopper which the children recall from their first reading. Write 
the statements on the blackboard. Then have the childrtm reread to 
find the part in the story which verifies each statement. The .state¬ 
ments might be somewhat as follows: 

The young grasshopper was covered with gray skin. 

He pulled off this gray skin. 

As he grew, he had long, green legs and fine feelers. 

He had two hard, strong, outer wings. 

He had two thin, green wings under his outer wings. 

He heard sounds through his two front legs. 

He rubbed his wings together to make a song. 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing long and short o, u, y 

Use after Review the long and short sounds of o, u, and y as suggested on 
page gi. pages 21-22. Words to use are; 

For 0: both, on, top, below, not, cold, gfow, hot, stone, older, boxes. 

Yov u: jug, rubbed, Judy, stubble, use, jumped, suck, music, runt. Sue, 
club. 

For;).- dry, by, proudly, Betsy, Jly, thirsty, hardly, sky, Sandy, happy, 
try. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
* Organizing events in sequence 

Use after Write on the blackboard out of sequence the events in the life- 
page 91. cycle of the grasshopper in the story. Ask different children to num¬ 
ber each of the statements in the order in which it took place. Sug¬ 
gested statements are; 

The grasshopper took off his gray skin. 

He found that he could jump far and high. 

He jumped and flew around for a while. 

The grasshopper could feel that the gray 
skin on top of his head was broken. 

A boy came. The grasshopper heard the sound 
through his two front legs. 

Then he looked like a real grasshopper. 

He found that he could fly, too. 

He rubbed his wings together and made a song. 

Read and Do, page 27. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may create simple verses and melodies about the 
grasshopper and his song. An example of such a verse is: 


“This is my grasshopper song. 

I sing and jump all day long.” 
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SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
Tobeteadby*“l'‘'^““ 

■‘Grasshoppers,” page 227, Tk kHm Bm Rmbs, Bd Vmi, 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc, Chicago, 1940. 

“Mother Spider,” page 303, Mtat ini Fm, Silver Burdett (.orapany, 
New Vorlc, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Sim; “Grasshoppers,” by Harriet E. HuntingtoD, Wr G(i Oiil- 
ixrs, Doublcday, Doran & Company, Inc,, New York, 1941. 

Pum- “An Explanation of the Grasshopper,’ by Vachel Lindsay, 
Jotaiy Afpbd e»d Otk B«m, The Macmillan Company, New 

“The Grasshoppers,” by Dorothy Aldis, Here, There, mi Emj’ 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1936. 

“Grasshopper Green,” Unknown, Mj Poetrji Bid, compiled by 
Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John G. Winston CtOinpany, 

Philadelphia, 1934. 
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turned red. Explain that a hyphenated word may be a shorter and 
more vivid way of saying something than the longer statement. 

Write on the blackboard the phrases below. Elavc the cliilclrcn 
find and read the hyphenated word in each phrase. Then ask them 
to think of another way to say each phrase without using the 
hyphenated word and decide which statement is shorter. 

a middle-sized bear a five-year-old girl 

sky-blue flowers a good-for-nothing boy 

Developing the variant ly 

Visual Discriminalion: “Two words in this story end in ly. They Use after 
are quietly and kindly." Write thc.se words on the blackboard. “Wc flli- 

have had other words that end in ly, too.” Add to the list slowly, 
friendly, beautifully, carefully, proudly, hardly, tiave different children 
underline \y in each word. 



Auditory Discriminalion: Have the children clap once for each word 
that ends in ly: hardly, friendly, singing, quick, quickly, near, nearly, 
walked, glad, gladly. 


j-gg] learning to read 

Woli Buildins' Suggested words to use are: proud {proudly); quick 
{qmckly); near {nearly); quiet (quietly); kind (kindly); glad (gladly); soft 

(softly); loud (loudly). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use arc: 

Tlie giant spoke to the chipmunk as jdndly as he could. 

The giant walked quietly and carefully. 

^ The rhipmunk ran away quickly. 

A man said he would gladly give thirty dollars for Freckle. 


* For independent work the children may add ly to each of these 
words, and then’write a sentence containing the word: hard, friend, 
quiet, kind, proud, glad; quick, near, love, loud, soft. 


APPLICATION OE STUDY SKILLS 


Using the table of contents 

Use after Have the children turn to the list of stories at the beginning of 
page 96. the book. Ask them to read the titles of all the stories they have had 
so far and decide which ones are realistic and which ones are 
fanciful tales. Then ask them which of the fanciful talcs is a story 
about present-day life and which one is an old, old lale. 


Finding Indian legends 

Use after Have the children look through tables of contents in supplemcn- 
page g6. tary readers to find names of other Indian tales. Each child who finds 
one may read it and prepare to tell it to the class. 


APPRECIATION 
Discussing Indian legends 

Use after Give the children information about Indian legends. “The In- 
page 96. dians often told stories which were handed clown from one genera¬ 
tion to another through the years. This particular tale was told by 
the Yakima Indians, Indian tales are usually about some aspect o£ 
nature, such as; animals, trees, storms, the seasons. ‘How the Chip¬ 
munk Got Its Stripes’ is a good example of the way in which Indians 
often tried to explain something they saw but could not understand.” 
Read to the children titles of other Indian legends. Ask tlieni to tell 
the names of any Indian stories they have heard or read, which 
attempt to explain some aspect of nature. 



Il8*DAmDo,pag«»®-“9' 
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SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 

To be read by the children 

Mikt«. ScoR. p?Jeo2 and“Ringtnil, iheYoung 

Raccoon, pag^ ’ 
pany, Chicago, 1941 ■ 

To be read to the children 

Mifflin Company, Boston, igi]- 
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Scarecrow Jake and Jocko 

PAGES 97-103 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

The children may discuss their experiences in seeing a circus 
parade. Ask especially for descriptions of the wagons and the animals. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our new story is about two scarecrows, 
Scarecrow Jake and Scarecrow Green. They lived in a cornfield, and each 
one stood near a cornstalk." Have the children note the two words In 
cornstalk. “There are some monkeys in the story, too, named Jocko 
and Socko. These monkeys belonged to a circus. There were some 
cowboys who went galloping by on fast horses. There were also some 
dancers." 

Reading: (97) “Look at the picture. Scarecrow Green is in the 
field at the left. Scarecrow Jake is in the field at the rigLt. Read to 
find out what Scarecrow Jake longed to see.” (98) “Why was Scare¬ 
crow Jake disappointed?” (99) “What did the scarecrows suddenly 
see in the cornfields?” (too) “Find out how the monkeys happened 
to be in the cornfield.” (loi) “Did the circus people catch either of 
the monkeys?” (loa) "What other exciting things happened?” 
(103) “Find out how Jocko was found.’* 

Discussion: “What did Scarecrow Jake mean when he spoke of 
his ‘straw stuffing’? What is a handspring? Have you ever seen a 
clown turn handsprings?” See also application of study skills and 
APPRECIATION. 


REREADING 

The children may reread the story to find parts which express 
different emotions or thoughts of Scarecrow Jake. Have a different 
child read each part orally as he thinks Scarecrow Jake might have 
said it, or as he might have acted while he was thinking. 

Parts to look for are: (97) The part in which Scarecrow Jake was 
longing for something. (98) The part in which Scarecrow Jake was 
partly happy, and partly disappointed, (gg) The part in which 
Scarecrow Jake was pleased. (loi) The part in which Scarecrow 
Jake did some thoughtful guessing. (102) The part in which Scare¬ 
crow Jake did some quick thinking. (102) The part in which Scare- 
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crow Jake was pleased with the clown. (103) The part which shows 
that Scarecrow Jake was happy. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Finding smaller words within words 
Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children find, Use, after 
underline, and read one or more smaller words in each word. 99' 


scarecrow 

treetops 

filled 

smiled 

burned 

cornstalk 

forget 

poured 

•stuffing 

brother 

handsprings 

understood 

walker 

wheat 

reach 

cornfield 

upside 

dancer 

stubble 

tears 

cowboys 

gladly 

trainer. 

bushes 

stand 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Using the table of contents 

Have the children turn to the table of contents and find the section, Use after 
“Where the Tall Corn Grows,” Then ask them to read the titles 
of all the stories in this section, and tell on which page each story 
may be found. Finally ask them to decide which stories might have 
taken place “Where the Tall Corn Grows.” 

APPRECIATION 

Appreciating descriptive words 

Explain that some words help us to see very vivid pictures while U.se after 
we are reading. Write on the blackboard the phrases below. Ask 't'3' 
the children what picture they see when they read the first phra.se. 

Then ask what picture they see when they read the phrase beside it. 

Continue in the same way with the other phrases. Finally have the 
children find, underline, and read the word or words in the right- 
hand column which make the picture more vivid. 


a monkey 

a brown monkey 

a hat 

a red hat 

a dog 

a fuzzy, white dog 

a ponv 

a little, gray pony 

a wagon 

a shiny, beautiful wagon 


* The children may illustrate the phra.scs in the right-hand column, 
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Giving a radio skit 

The children may dramatize this story for a make-believe radio 
program. A “narrator” may read the narrative parts of the story 
and other children may read and enact the parts of the characters, 
Still others may produce sound effects to represent the wagons, the 
galloping horses, the man beating the drum, and anything else 
which the children may wish to represent in sound, 

Read and Do, pages 30-33. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may paint a mural of this story showing the circus 
in the cornfield, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Circus Parade,” page 135, Friends and Mghhurs^ Scott, 
Foresraan and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“The Little Scarecrow Boy,” page ii. Fun and Frolic, D, C, Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1942. 

“Dolly Joins the Circus,” page 6 , Friendly Village, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Dancing Monkeys,” The Fables of Aesop, edited by 
Willis L. Parker, Illustrated Editions Company, New York, 1931, 
Poem: “The Circus,” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, My Poetry 
Book, compiled by Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1934, 



SECTION III 


Hill and Harbor 

ILLUSTRATION, PAGES 104.-105 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 

Have the children turn to the second page of the table of contents, 
“The title of the next section in our book is Hill and Harbor. Where 
do you think the stories in this section took place?” Guide the chil¬ 
dren to the conclusion that they took place near an ocean where 
there are hills and a harbor. Continue with the explanation; “These 
stories happened in the northeastern part of our country where there 
are low hills and woodlands, and harbors where fishermen keep 
their boats.” 

Ask the children to read the title of the first story, "A Birthday 
Party in the Woods.” 

“Now turn to the picture on pages 104-105 and yo\i will see the 
woods in which the children had their birthday party. This is a pic¬ 
ture of a place in Vermont. In this state there are many green fields, 
rolling hills, and villages. 

“The trees in the grove are sugar maples. Do you know what wc 
get from sugar maples?” The children may tell briefly what they 
know about sugar maples and maple sugar. 

“The building at the right is Mr. Hall’s maple sugar camp where 
the sap is boiled down to sugar. 

“The children in the picture lived near the woods and often had 
picnics there during the summer. The boy and girl on the right- 
hand page are Roger and Mary. Mary has a little brother named 
Bobby. You can see Bobby in the middle of the picture waving his 
hand. He is greeting the three Walker children who often come to 
play with Mary and Bobby and Roger. What do you think the 
children are about to do?” 

After the children have discussed the possibilities of a picnic, 
explain that the first story in this new section is about the children 
in the picture and that it takes place in the same woods, but in 
winter instead of summer. 



A Birthday Party in the Woods 

PAGES io6-ni 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“Have you ever had days on which it seemed that everything 
went wrong?” Let the children discuss such days, telling about the 
things that went wrong. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: {Bobby was introduced while building back¬ 
ground for the section.) “As our new story opens, Mary and Roger 
were walking through the woods where Mr. Hall made maple sugar. 
It was one of those days on which everything went wrong. We will 
find out that someone said, ‘Stove won't cook' and someone else said, 
‘The hens stopped laying.' ” 

Reading: (io6) “Find out what went wrong.” (107) “What other 
things went wrong?” (108) “How was Roger helpful?” 

Discussion; “What were all of the things that went wrong? What 
do you suppose Roger’s plan was?” 

Word Development; “Bobby usually ran ahead of Mary. We’ll find 
out if he ran ahead in the next part of the story.” Have the children 
note that a is added before head to make ahead. (See word develop¬ 
ment for development of the prefix a.) “Mr. Hall was working in his 
maple sugar camp, boiling the sap down to make maple syrup. Some of 
the syrup was just right to make ta^y. Do you know that taffy can l:e 
made out of maple syrup? You can make taffy by dropping the hot 
sticky syrup into howls filled with snow. Oo-oo/i, it’s good!” Call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the new word sticky begins with the two letters st 
which have the same sound as si in stop, stay. (See word recogni¬ 
tion for review of st.) 

Reading: (109) “Find out where Roger took the children.” (no) 
“What did the different children say to persuade Mr. Hall to let 
them have a maple-sugar party?” (i j i) “Did Mr, Hall consent? Did 
Bobby have a good party?” 

Discussion; See application of study skills and appreciation. 
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REREADING 


Have the children reread for the purpose of verifying their recal 
of the characters who said the sentences listed below_ Read the firs 
sentence. Ask the children who they think said it. Have them u,ad 
sUentlv until they find the quotation, then have one child read it 
orally to verify the answer. Repeat with the other quotations. 


(io6) “Everything seems to have gone wrong today.” 

(106) “What is new about that?” 

(107) “Can’t you make a cake without eggs?” 

(108) “Get Bobby into his cap and coat.” 

(109) “Happy birthday, Bobby!” 

(no) “Stove won’t cook!” 

(in) “I like maple taffy!” 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the prefix a 

Explain to the children that the letter a is added at the beginning 
of some words to make other words. Demonstrate by writing on the 
blackboard sleep, asleep; cross, across; head, ahead. Have the children 

read each pair of words. ^ m 1 

Write on the blackboard head, shore, board, hke, part. Ask a child to 
add a to the first word and read it in both forms. Repeat with the 

other words. . n 1. ■ 

Have the children read the sentences below and tell the meaning 

of each underlined word. 


Bobby ran ahead of the other children. 
Do Roger and Bobby look alike ? 

There were five men aboard the boat. 


Reviewing the blends st, sn, sm, sw 

Visual Discrimination: Suggested words to use are; 

For sn: snow, sneeze. 

For sm: small, smiled, smoke. 

For sw: swam, sweet, swimming, sway, swish. 


U,sc after 
page 109. 


Use afu' 
page 111 
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Auditory Diseriminalion: Suggested Words to use arc: 

For st: stuky, stare, smell, ship, state, stem, sneeze, stem, storm. 

For sn: snow, snore, swim, snail, stick, snort. 

For sm: small, swing, smile, smoke, spill, smelled. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use arc; ate {.date); care {stare); 
them {stem); car (star); row {snow); shore {snore); tail {snail); all {small); 
tell {smell); part {smart); rmg {swing); warm {swarm); keep {sweep). 

Contextual Application: Use these sentences; 

Mary lived in a state where there are maple trees. 

Whan Grandfather went to sleep, you could hear him snore . 

The children could smell the maple syrup while it was boiling, 

Once the children saw a swarm of bees in the woods. 

Recognizing smaller words within words 

Between pages no and 167, children will meet for the first time 
the following words which are parts of known words; lay, teach, life, 
my, stalks, mill. Write on the blackboard the known words below. 
Have children underline and read one or more smaller words in 
each larger word. Then write on the blackboard the parts of words 
indicated above and have them read. 

laying myself cornstalks 

teacher lifeboat windmill 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Summarizing steps in a process 

Have the children study the picture at the bottom of pages 108- 
log and, the last paragraph on page 109 for the purpose of summa¬ 
rizing in Older the steps in the process of making maple syrup. Write 
their statements on the blackboard, as: 

Mr. Hall drilled holes in the maple trees. 

He hung a pail under each hole, 

The sap dropped down into'the pails. 

Mr. Hall took the pails of sap to the sugar camp. 

He poured the sap into pans. 

He boiled the sap down to syrup, 
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APPRECIATION 
Appreciating a character trait 

Have the children discuss the different things which Roger did to Use aftei 
give Bobby a happy birthday. Ask them to think of a word which page in. 
would best tell the kind of boy that Roger is. 

Read and Do, pages 34-37. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

If feasible, let the children boil down some maple syrup, stirring 
it constantly until it turns into sugar. Each one may have a cracker 
with a little maple sugar spread on it. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 

To be read by the children 

“Washing the Buckets,” page 22, Xeiglibors on the Hill, Row, 

Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1943. 

“Jimmy’s Birthday Present,” page 152, Along the Way, The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1940. 

“Lost in the White Mountains,” page 283, Friends Around the 
World, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1938, 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Sugar Maple Trees,” by Mary I. Curtis, Stories in Trees, 

Lyons and Carnahan, New York, 1925. 

Poem: “A Story in the Snow,” by Pearl Riggs Crouch, My Poetry 
Book, compiled by Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John G. 

Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1934. 
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Off to the Shore 

PAGES 112 - 1 19 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell about their experiences in riding on a 
train. Guide the discussion with such questions as; “What kind of 
seats are there on a train? What do people do to amuse themselves 
while riding? How does one eat on a train? Is there a washroom 
where people can wash their hands? How are pets carried on a 
train?” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our new story is about a train trip which 
Peter and Pam once took. They were going to Pine Harbor to visit 
their Aunt Susan and Uncle Leamy. On the train they saw an old 
gentleman reading a newspaper. They also saw a basket with a cover ^ 
on it. Boots was in the basket. We will find out who Boots was and 
what happened when she smelled some milk.” 

Reading: (112) “Find out why Peter was especially interested in 
Uncle Leamy.” (113) “Who was in the basket?” (114) “Find out 
the exciting thing that happened.” (i 15) “Find out how Boots hap¬ 
pened to have the paper cup over her nose.” 

Discussion: “Why wasn’t Peter talcing care of Pam when she left 
the seat? Why did everyone laugh when Boots came out from under 
the seat?” 

Word Development: “Someone palled Boots to quiet her. But Boots 
wasn’t the only one in trouble. Pam discovered that her dress was 
covered with dust and dirt. Even her hands were dusty and dirty.'' Have 
the children note that y is added to dust and dirt to make dusty and 
dirty. (See word recognition for development of the y variant.) 
“Pam had on idea about cleaning up. When you read the story, you 
can decide whether or not it was a good idea.” , 

Reading: (i 16) “Find out what Peter said when Pam got her dress 
dirty.” (117) “How did Pam try to clean up?” (118) “Look at the 
picture. Does Pam’s dress look as bright as it did? Find out what she 
did to it.” (119) “Did Aunt Susan say anything about Pam’s dress? 
Was Peter still cross? Why?” 

Discussion: Use the picture on page 119 as a basis for clarifying 
the concept of a harbor. See also interpretation op meaning. 
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REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of deciding 
upon the most important events in sequence. As they decide upon 
each successive event, they may express it in a sentence which you 
write on the blackboard. Suggested events arc: 

1. Peter and Pam travel alone on a train. 

2. Peter goes to sleep. 

3. Pam sees a kitten and talks to a lady. 

4. Boots gets away. 

5. Pam tries to catch the kitten. 

6. The kitten's head is stuck in a paper cup. 

7. Peter pops Boots back into her basket. 

8. Pam's dress is covered with dust and dirt. 

9. Pam goes to the washroom. 

10. Pom turns her dress inside out. 

11. Aunt Susan meets Peter and Pam at Pine Harbor. 

12. They all go to the cottage. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Recognizing compound words 

The following compound words appear on pages 112-153; fisher- U.sc after 
man, snowball, somewhere, newspafier, washroom, fishermen, without, myself, H 5 ' 
onto, catboats, rowboats, upset, steamboats, hillside. Write on separate 
cards the two component parts of each of the.se words, and have the 
children play the card game described on page 29. 

* For independent work the children may illustrate each compo¬ 
nent word which can be pictured. 

Developing the variant y 

Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard in a column Sandy, Use after 
handy, Andy, thirsty. Have the children read the words and note that pnge up 
they all end injr. Have underlined in each word. 

Auditory Discrimination: Have the children clap for each word that 
ends inj. Say: steep, sleepy, dirt, dirty, good, goody, creamy, dust, dusty, 
hair, rock, hairy, rocky. 
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Word Building: Write on the blackboard dust, dirt, sleep, good, rock, 
Bill, smell, hand. Have the children add_7 to each one and read both 
the stem word and the derived form. 

* Contextual Application: Write on the blackboard the sentences 
and words below. Have the children follow the directions. 

Write Y at the end of each word in the list to make new words, 
Write each new word in the right sentence, (Tell the children the 
word sentence.) 

sleep good rock dust stick dirt 

Pom’s hands were . , . and , . . , 

Sandy opened his eyes. He was still ,,, , 

The rocks in the field hurt Peter’s feet. It was a very , , , field, 

Pam said, "Oh , , ,1 We have ice cream,’’ 

Peter’s hands were . , , after he ate the candy. 

Reviewing the blends cl, si, fl, hi 

Write on the blackboard the words clean, fly, black, sled, flapped, 
float, climbed, sliding, clothes, blew, flat, closed, slowly, blue, clouds, floor. 

Ask different children to find and underline a word that begins 
with the sound of cl as in club. Repeat for words which begin with si 
as in slipped, fl as in flash, hi as in blow. 

Erase the words and pronounce them, asking the children to clap 
each time you say a word that begins with the sound of cl. Ask them 
to suggest other words that begin with this sound. Repeat this pro¬ 
cedure with the sounds of si, jl, bl. 

* Using context clues 

Write on the blackboard the sentences and words below. Have 
the children read each sentence, decide which word is necessary to 
complete it, and write the word in the appropriate space, 

Pam and Peter were on their way to Pine , , , . 

Pam watched the old lady raise the , ,of the basket, 

The old gentleman was reading his... . 

Pam looked in the . . , . 

Suddenly Pam hod an .. , . 

Aunt. . . was waiting for them. 

glass Susan idea Harbor 


cover newspaper 
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INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
* Recognizing relationships between characters and their actions 

Write on the blackboard the words and incomplete sentences be- Use after 
low. Have the children select and write the name of the right char- 
acter in each blank space. 

. . . loved the boat and the sea. 

. . . slipped oFf the seat. 

. . . was fast asleep. 

. . . was frightened. 

. . . was looking for Boots. 

. . . stuck her head in a paper cup. 

. . . had a fuzzy gray body. 

. . . was waiting for them at the train. 

. . . took a deep breath of sea air. 

Peter Pam Boots Aunt Susan 
Read and Do, pages 38-39, 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may tell how they have met a problem similar to 
the one Pam had. 

They may sing travel songs, such as: ‘-‘On the Railroad Train,” 

George S. Applegarth, New Music Horizons, Book III, page 144, 

Osbourne McConathy, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1944, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Going to the City,” page 30, Friends and Neighbors, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“On the Train,” page 50, Faces and Places, Allyn and Bacon, 

Boston, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Beach,” by Dorothy W. Baruch, In and Out with 
Anne, Harper and Brothers, New York, igaB. 

Angus and the Cat, by Marjorie Flack, Doublcday, Doran and 
Company, Inc,, New York, 1936. 
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What Uncle Leamy Brought Home 

PAGES 120-128 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell about seals which they may have seen at 
a circus or vaudeville show. Show a large picture of a seal if possible. 
Have them note especially the seal’s flippers, and explain that these 
flippers are used as paddles when the seal swims through the water. 

■ DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: {Seal was introduced while building back¬ 
ground.) “One day Uncle Leamy told the children about something 
he found. It was a very strange thing. Paddy, the ship’s cook, could hardly 
believe his eyes when he saw it. The story will tell you what this 
strange thing was. But first let’s read page 120 to find out why Aunt 
Susan asked Uncle Leamy to change his clothes before he ate his 
clam chowder.” 

Reading: (120) See motive for reading under Word Development. 
(iQi) “Did Uncle Leamy tell the children what he found?” (122) 
“What was the strange thing he found?” (123) “Who thought of a 
way to feed the seal?” 

Discussion: “What is chowder? Uncle Leamy thought a rock was 
moving. What was really moving?” (See also application of study 
SKILLS.) 

Word Development: “The children found the seal lying on the deck 
of the ship.” Ask the children to notice the sound of the two letters 
ck at the end of deck. Explain that when these two letters are to¬ 
gether, they have only one sound as mpick, stick. (See word recogni¬ 
tion for development of the final speech sounds ck, nk, ng.) “At first 
the seal didn’t know how to swallow jish. Paddy fed him with a glove. 
They all took turns feeding the seal until he learned to eat.” 

Reading: (124) “Find out how Paddy fed the seal with a glove.” 
(125) “Look at the picture. Is Paddy feeding the seal from the bottle? 
Find out why not.” (126) “Will the seal eat fish?” (127) “Find out 
how they taught the seal to eat fish,” (128) “How did Uncle Leamy 
say the children could help him raise the seal?” 

Discussion: See appreciation. 
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REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of selecting 
the most important paragraph on each page. When each page ha.s 
been read silently, children may take turns reading orally the part 
which each one considers most important. The most important para¬ 
graph in each case should finally be decided upon by class discussion. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing initial and final speech sounds previously taught 
To review the initial speech sounds, write on the blackboard these 

headings: wh, th, ch, sh. ^ _ 

Say, “Pm thinking of a word that begins with wh. What is itt 

Let different children suggest a word, and when someone mentions 
the word you have in mind, write it under wh. Continue until a 
column of words has been written under each heading, 

Repeat the procedure for the final speech sounds th, ch, and slu 

Suggested words to use arc: 

For initial wh: wheel, when, whal, wheat. 

For initial th: then, that, they, these. 

For initial ch: change, cheese, chowder, chicken. 

For initial sli: shirt, .shade, shall, shout. 

For final th: both, breath, mouth, north, south. 

For final ch: patch, branch, catch, lunch, much, porch, reach. 

For final sh: fish, flash, swish, push, thresh. 

Developing the final speech sounds ck, ng, nk 
Visual Discrimination: Suggested words to use are: 

For ck: deck, pick, kick, rock, slick, truck. 

For nk: drink, thank, pink, tank, think, honk, wink. 

For ng: song,young, bring, strong, spring, thing, string, long, wing. 

Auditory Discrimination: Suggested words to use are: deck, song, 
blink, dock, wrong, drank, sink, king, swing, truck, Jack, tank, duck, sting, 
wink, honk, young, stick, long, strong. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use arc; sal (sang); kid (king); 
hat (hang); sat (sank); thin (think); bad (bank); crab (crack); club (cluck); 
bad (back). 


Use after 
page laO. 


Use after 
page 128 . 
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Contextual Application: Suggested sctitenees to use are 
Sandy liked to hear the grasshopper’s song . 
Sandy threw a stone in the water. It sank. 
Ann heard the old hen say, "Cluck, clud!" 


APPUCATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Extending interpretation through niap representation 
Use after Sketch on the blackboard a map showing Pine r i-,,4, 
p-s- .P3. Istad.H.,e .hechlldrcnl.b.1 to p.blf^d to d< L ‘ 

mp to„ Pin« Harbor, pao. Rook id, oui ’ 

Where he fished, and back to Pine Harbor again. ^ ^ 



Uncle Leamy might hav^tak trip w 

the additional islLds and trace ^ 

description of a trip i. ‘-P. A sugge 
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Roct Island for awhile, bnl h. didn'l mtch any (*. So he turned 
right ogain and sailed for Turtle Island At Turtle Island he turned 
to the left and sailed until he was not far from Goat Island^ Here 
he fished for a long time, Then he turned right, sailed around Goat 
Island, and headed straight for home. 


APPRECIATION 


Recognizing emotions of characters 

Ask the questions below. After asking each question, write on the 
blackboard the three words following the question. Let the children 
decide which word best answers the question. 


How do you think the baby seal felt alone on the island? (angry, 


do you think Uncle beamy felt when he saw the baby seal? 

(worried, surprised, cross) j ■ I 

How do you think the baby seal felt when he began drinking 

milk? (frightened, angry, happy) j 

How doyou think Uncle beamy felt when the seal learned to eat 

fish? (unhappy, worried, proud) 


Use after 
page ia8. 


Read and Do, pages 40-42. 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Each child may make an illustrated map showing Uncle Leamy s 
home at Pine Harbor, his ship at sea, and Rock Island with the 
baby seal lying on it. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Zeb Goes Fishing,” page 215, Grouj Up, The Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1939- , 

“Kah-da Captures a Pet,” page 56, People and Places, Gum and 
Company, Boston, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

’ Storus; “The North Wind’s Baby," by Wilhcinina Harper, More 
Story Hour Favorites, Tlie Century Company, New York, 1929. 

Tooky, by Berta and Elmer Hadcr, Longmans, Green and t..om- 

pany, Inc., New York, 193L • 



Pages 

129-131 

Elmer 

course 

* bow 

jlippers 

spread 

against 

{Each 

Erraaa- 

ccchhh) 


Pages 

132-136 

show 

stern 

^ closed 

getting 


Who Laughed Last? 

PAGES 129-136 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Show the children a picture of a large boat. Lead a discussion 
concerning parts of a boat, and have the children identify the dif¬ 
ferent parts on the pictures as they are mentioned. Parts which 
should be given special attention are; deck, bow, stern, cabin. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Do you think the children wanted to help 
raise the seal? Of coitrse! In the next story, wc will find out that 
the seal's name is -Elmer. A seal uses his Jlippers to help him move about 
on land. It was surprising how fast Elmer could go.” Have the children 
note that when ing is added to surprise, the final e is dropped. (See 
WORD RECOGNITION for development of the variant ing, dropping 
final e.) “One day Uncle Leamy walked to the bow of the boat. He 
was going to spread out his nets.” Ask the children to notice that 
the letters spr in spread have the same sound as spr in spring, sprinkle. 
(See WORD RECOGNITION.) “While Uncle Leamy was .spreading out 
his nets, he felt something roll against his legs. Wc will find out what 
it was when we read the story.” Introduce the sound words Rack! 
Rrraaaccchhh! when the children come to them in their 

Reading: (129) “Find out how Elmer proved he 
(130) “Find out how Elmer learned to catch fish.” 
rolled against Uncle Leamy’s legs?” 

Discussion: See interpretation op meaning. 

Word Development: “Paddy wanted to show the children something. 
He walked back to the stern of the boat. On the way he passed the 
cabin. He was getting tired of something he was doing with Elmer. 
We’ll find out what it was.” 

Reading: (132) “Did Uncle Leamy laugh at Elmer?” (133) “What 
did Paddy show the children?” (134) “What happened when Uncle 
Leamy rowed toward shore?” (135) “What did Uncle Leamy do to 
get away from Elmer?” (136) “Did Paddy like caring for Elmer?” 

Discussion: “Do you suppose Uncle Leamy was able to raise 
Elmer?” 
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REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of finding and 
reading orally all those parts which prove that Elmer was smart. 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the blends spT^ siT^ thr 

Visual Discriminalion: Suggested words to use aie; 

For spr: spread, spring, sprinkling. 

For sir: strange, street, stream, straight. 

For thr: throw, three, throat, threshed, threw. 

Auditory Discrimination: Suggested words to use are. 

For spr: sped, spread, spill, spray, sprout, slreich, spry. 

For sir: strange, sing, string, say, stray, saw, straw. 

For thr: throw, tree, thread, throat, toad, throne, must, thrust. 


Use after 
page 131. 


Word Building: Suggested words to use are: 

For spr: head (spread); ring (spring); rain (sprain); day (spray); dry 

{spt^ . 

For str: saw (straw); sing (string);play (stray); stuck (struck). 

For thr: boat (throat); blew (threw); will (thrill); bread (thread). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

Uncle Leamy spread out the net to dry- 
A light rain came down on the deck like a fine spray - 
Paddy said, "Elmer is a ^ little seal. 

Paddy was kind to the seal, He never struck it. 

Uncle Leamy mended the net with string. 

The little fish slipped down the seal s throat. 

Pam said, "It must have been a thrill to find the baby seal. 

Aunt Susan took out her thread and mended Pam’s dress. 


Developing the variant ing, dropping final e 

Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackljoard the arrangement Use after 
of words below. Have the children note that when ing is added to 3 • 

each of these stem words, the final e is dropped, 

surprise wave change shine ride live 

surprising waving changing shining riding living 
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Use after 
page 136. 


Use after 
page 131. 
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Building; Suggested words to use arc; make, hide, shade, ride, 
dive, leave, surprise, piece, write, whistle, waddle, 

Generalization; Help the children to become aware of this fact: A 
silent e at the end of a word is usually dropped before ing is added. 

Note: During the third-grade program children arc made aware 
of certain basic principles to help them in attacking word.s phoneti¬ 
cally and in studying word structure, Third-grade children are not 
expected to memorize these principles or to apply them in all situa¬ 
tions. They can be helped to recognize common sounds, or phonetic 
elements, in certain groups of words; also to sec common elements 
in certain groups of word variants. The children .should become 
aware of these common elements through many experiences under 
the skillful guidance of the teacher. In the extended reading program 
of the intermediate grades, children will have more opportunity to 
apply the principles pertaining to phonics and word structure. 
Ultimately, the understanding of these principles and the skillful 
use of them become essential tools in reading. 

Reviewing the variant ed 

These variant forms appear for the first time on pages 84 to 146: 
burned, exhausted, covered, galloped, boiled, rowed, swallowed, barked, showed, 
milked, sailed. If children need to review this variant, write the stem 
words on the blackboard and proceed as previously Suggested. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Supplying words of multiple meanings 
Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
find a word in the first sentence that could be used in the second 
sentence with a different meaning. Discuss the two meanings of the 
word. Use the same procedure with the other pairs of sentences. 

Paddy was at the bow of the boat. 

Did he ... to Pam? 

The nets were spread on the deck. 

Pam put a ... on the bed. 

Elmer began to roll along the deck. 

Peter was eating a , . . . 
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Paddy wanted to show the children something. 

Pam thought Elmer was smart enough to be in a .... 

Pam ran through the woods to the cabin. 

Two men got into the . . . of the seaplane. 

Elmer’s head rose out of the water near the stern. 

Aunt Susan picked a ... in the garden, 

* For independent work the children may write the sentences, 
supplying the missing word in the second sentence of each pair. 

Read and Do, pages 43-44. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may tell of their experiences in feeding and raising 
young animals. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“How Joe Trained His Dog,” page 172, The World Around Us, 
Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1938. 

“Jimmie, a Black Bear Cub,” page 183, Wide Wings, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1939. 

“Tinkers Adventures,” page 3, Fun and Frolic, D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942. 

To be read to the children 

Poem: “Seal Lullaby,” by Rudyard Kipling, The Listening Child, 
compiled by Lucy W. Thatcher, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1924. 



Pages 

137-141 

masts 

motorboat 

tugboat 

coast 

guard 

break 


Boats, Big and Little 

PAGES 137-141 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to name and describe all of the different kinds 
of boats which they can remember having seen. Write the names of 
the boats on the blackboard as they are mentioned, Be sure that 
motorboat and tugboat are included in the list. Guide further discussion 
concerning the uses of the different kinds of boats listed. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Would you like to know more about boats? 
Our next story tells interesting things about boats which Peter saw. 
It tells about seagoing boats with tall masts and great white sails. 
It also tells about boats with only one mast and one sail. It tells 
about the tugboat which pulls boats larger than itself,” Have the 
children note that the final e is dropped when er is added to large. 
(See WORD RECOGNITION for development of this variant.) “Did you 
ever see Coast Guard boats go out in a high sea? Some Coast Guard 
boats are used to break up ice.” (The words motorboat and tugboat 
should have been developed while building background.) 

Reading: (137) “Look at the picture. Can you find a motorboat? 
A boat with four masts? A boat with three sails? A boat with only 
one mast and one sail? Read about the different boats Peter saw.” 
(138) “What two kinds of boats did Peter see? Can you .see the motor 
fastened at the back of the boat in the picture?” (139) “Find out what 
a tugboat is.” (140) “What did Peter find out about the boats of the 
Coast Guard?” (141) “What did Peter see and do on the big steam¬ 
boat?” 

Discussion: See application of study skills and interpretation 
OF meaning. 


REREADING 

Ask the children to name the various kinds of boats which Peter 
saw in the harbors. List the names on the-blackboard. Then have 
the children reread the story in order to check the list they made 
from memory. 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the variant er, dropping final e 

Write on the blackboard the arrangement of words below. Have Use after 
the children note that when er is added to each of the.se stern words, P‘'Sc ' 39 - 
the final e is dropped. 

dance large close . strange late 

dancer larger closer stranger later 

Suggested words to use for word building are; nice {nicer); safe 
{safer); fine {fmer); ride (rider); dive (diver). 

* For independent work the children may write sentences using the 
er form of these words. 

Reviewing the variant y 

Write the words Iselow on the Idacklioard. Have the children add U.se after 
y to each one and use the word in its changed form in a sentence. ‘ 39 - 

smell, hand, bill, good, sleep, rock, dust, dirt 

Reviewing final e 

Write on the blackljoard the headings and words Itclow. Tell the Uso^after 
children the word vowel and remind them that a, e, i, o, ti and some- P^ge Hi- 
times are vowels. 

short vowel long vowel at, ate; hop, hope; 

bit, bite; hid, hide; us, use. 

Have the children read each pair of words and then tell you under 
which heading to write each word in the pair. Guide them to oliserve 
that the first word in each pair has only one vowel in it. Have them 
find and name the vowel in each word. 

In the same way guide them to find, name, and count the vowels 
in the second word in each pair. Have them note that all of these 
words end with « but that the « is silent, that is, it cannot be heard 
when the word is pronounced. 

Help the children to become aware of this fact; When a word con¬ 
tains two vowels, one of which is final e, the first vowel is usually 
long, and the final e is silent. Have a child draw a line under the 
silent letter in each word as: ale. 
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learning to read 
interpretation of meaning 

Identifying pictures 

Use after Have the children find in the pictures in their readers the kinds 
page 141. of boats or parts of boats, as follows: 

Page 13); sailboat, catboat, rowboat, motorboat, sail, masts- 
Page 138: motorboat, motor. 

Page 139: bridge, cabin, bow, stern, 

Page 140: bridge, mast, tow, smokestack. 

Page 141: decks, hold, bridge, lifeboat, 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Recalling detailed information 

Use after Have the children answer from memory the questions below, 
page 139. They may check with their boob in case of doubt or disagreement; 

"How many masts did the large ships have? What are the differences 
between a catboat and other sailboats? What is a motorljoal? How 
can a rowboat be made into a motorboat? Why did Aunt Susan 
like a motorboat? What is the work of a tugboat? How many boats 
can it pull?” 

Locating additional information 

Use after Place on the library tabic books and magazines which contain 
page 139. information about boats, Have the children search in these books for 
additional information. Have them also search for information in 
books at home and in the public library, Set aside a period in which 
each child may give an oral summary of the information he has 
found, supplementing with pictures if he desires. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Each child may make a booklet in which he illustrates and de¬ 
scribes all of the different kinds of boats he knows. 

Give the children an experience in music appreciation by playing 
the record, “Sailormen,” sung by John Charles Thomas, Victor 
Record, Number 1655. 

Read and Do, page 45. 
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SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 

To be read by the children 

“Lost in the Fog,” page 19, and Far, Silver Burdett Company, 

New York, 1940. r -n n TT I 

“Mr. Timothy’s Boat Yard,” page loi, Fun and Frolic, D, C. licatli 
and Company, Boston, 1942. 

“The White Moon Comes In,” page 126, Faraway Ports, The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Fog Boat Story,” Here and How Story Book, edited by 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 

1921. 

“Gloucester Boy,” by Ruth Langland Holberg, Best Short Stones Jor 
Boys and Girls (Sixth Edition), compiled by Carol Ryrie Brink, Row 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 194.0, 

Poems: “Ships,” by Nancy Byrd Turner, Sun^ Under the Siber 

Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1935. 

“My Ship and I” and “Where Go the Boats,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Child's Garden of Verses, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1905. 



Pages 

142-144 

pebble 

Palms 

dijfeteni 

full 

spilled 

* beach 
which 
}dt 

* robe 


Pages 

1457152 

magic 

true 

alone 

salt 

cany 

done 


The Boy Who Found a Pebble 

PAGES 142-I52 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide the children in a discussion of experiences they have had 
in which they have thought their way out of trouble. Tell an ex¬ 
perience of your own as an example of this idea. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
Ward Development: "Our new story is about a boy named Palms. 
He was always getting into trouble. One day Patrus spilled a pail 
Jull of milk. Gan you guess how it happened? Then Patrus found a 
pebble. It was a kind which he had never seen before. It fell different from 
other pebbles, When we read the story, we will find out what an 
amazing pebble it was.” 

Reading: (142) "Find out where Patrus lived and what he did.” 
(143) “What kind of trouble did Patrus have?” (144) ‘‘Find out 
what happened when Patrus found the pebble.” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “Do you think the peblile was a magic pebble? 
If it were magic, it could make a wish come true. Patrus was with the 
old man in the part of the story which we read on page 144, After 
awhile he found himself alone. The salt sea was all around him. Etc 
thought the water might come in and carry him out to sea. Patrus 
had never before done much thinking. Now we’ll find out if he ever 
learned to think,” 

Reading: (145) “Find out if Patrus wished on the pebble.” (146) 
“A wonderful thing happened. What was it?” (147) “Where did 
the ship take Patrus?” (148) “Let’s see if Patrus milked the cow and 
spilled the milk,” (149) “Find outwhat Patrus did next,” (150) “Did 
Patrus break the eggs?” (151) "Find out if his wish came true.” (152) 
How did Patrus explain his adventure to his father and mother?” 
Discussion: See appreciation. 

REREADING 

Let the children reread the story for the purpose of planning a 
dramatization. List on the blackboard the characters, properties, 
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and costumes as they are suggested. Finally, guide the children in 
dividing the story into four scenes, with a name for each scene, as: 

Pages 142-3 Patrus at Home 

Pages 144-6 Patrus on the Beach 

Pages 147-151 Patrus on the Island 
Page 152 Patrus at Home Again 

additional reading activities 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing vowel combinations efl, oa, flij Qi/ 

Write on the blackboard beach, meat, road, boat, sail, rain, day, stay. Use after 
Ask different children to name and underline the two vowels in each P^gc ' 
word Ask, “Which vowel do you hear in beach?” After they respond, 
draw a second line under c. “Was ^ the first or second vowel?” Use 
the same procedure with the other woids. 

Help the children to become aware of this fact; When two vowels 
occur together in a word, the first one is usually long, and the 

second one is usually silent. . . , i j 

Explain that there arc some exceptions to the principle, as: bread, 

sweater, said, breath, and deaf. ^ 

Have the children apply the principle to words in context. Write 
on the blackboard the incomplete sentences and words below Ask 
different children to read a sentence and complete it by selecting a 
word containing two vowels together. Ask them to tell which vowel 
is long and which one is silent, 

Patrus went down to the .... 

land water beach 

He milked the cow until the . . . was full, 
can pail pan 

He wanted to ... on the island, 
think live stay 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Drawing inferences 

Ask the children to discuss the following questions; Why didn t Use after 
Patrus’ father help Patrus’ mother during the day? Why might one page 144. 



Use after 
page 147. 


Use after 
page 152. 
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say Patrus and trouble were brothers? Why were the nets no better 
when Patrus had finished working on them? What did Patrus' 
mother mean when she said, ‘Maybe the waves will teach you some¬ 
thing?’ Uid Patrus think the pebble was of use to him? Give a reason 
for your answer,” 

APPRECIATION 
Visualizing word pictures 

Read the sentences or passages below to the children. Ask them to 
close their eyes as you read each one and try to see the picture 
described. Then ask a child to describe in his own words the picture 
he saw. 

On one of the shores of a far-off sea lived Patrus with his father 
and mother. 

The pebble was a kind Patrus had never seen. Black it was, with 
white stripes. 

The old man was wearing a long yellow robe. 

When the sky was red with the first light of morning, Patrus saw 
a small island in the sea ahead. 

Patrus was alone on the island. The salt sea was all around him. 
Dramatizing the story 

The children may dramatize the story in accordance with plans 
made while rereading it. 

Read and Do, pages 46-48. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may tell other stories of magic which they have 
read or which someone has told to them, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Big Snapping Turtle,” page 171, We Grow Vp, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939. 

“Zeke and the Birds,” page 179, Friends and Pfeighbors, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, .Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Pig Wisps,” by Carl Sandburg, Rootabaga Pigeons, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1923. 



53-'55 
pitcher 
afternoon 


The Crow and the Pitcher 

PAGES 153-155 

building background 

Ask the children to tell their experiences in being very thirsty 
and having difficulty in finding any water to dnnk. Have them di - 

she got a drink of water,” 

developmental reading 

Word Development: “One afternoon this thhsty crow tried to drink Pages 
from a pitcher. She wasn't successful at first, but she ™ ' ' 

Readinr (153) “PI°w did the crow happen to find the pU 
frf,rWh t plan did she think of to get a drink from the pitchen 
; -Did she finally find a way to get a drink?” 

Discussion: "What did the crow mean when she said, Where 
there is a will there is a way'? ” Sec also appreciation. 

rereading 

The children may reread the story to find parts which show good 
characteristics of the crow, as: (153) part which shows that the 
crow was polite; (i 55) part which shows that the crow didn giv 

up easily. 

.» additional reading activities 

WORD RECOGNITION 

* Reviewing the variant ly . ,^ jw after 

Write the words below on the blackboard^ Have the children read 
each word, add ly to it, and read it in its changed form. Then 
each word used in a sentence. 

near, quick, friend, soft, love, safe, loud, strange, wild, patient 


APPRECIATION 


Extending acquaintance with fables 

Tell the children that this story is a fable believed to have been 
told by a man named Aesop. Explain that a fable is a short story 
which is intended to teach a lesson. Ask them what lesson is taught 
in the story of “The Crow and the Pitcher. 


Use after 

page 155' 
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Read some of Aesop’s simple fables to the children. Encourage dis¬ 
cussion of these fables. 

Read and Do, pages 49-51. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Let the children try the experiment of dropping pebbles into a 
glass pitcher partly filled with water. Have them note how the 
water gradually rises as more pebbles are added. 



SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Blackie, the Pet Grow,” page 77, Making New Friends, Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1940. 

“The Lion and the Mouse,” page 32, It Happened One Day, Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1938. 

To be,read to the children 

Stories: “The Fox and the Crow,” page 77 j “The Tortoise and the 
Hare,” page 104, “The Lion and the Mouse,” page 108, The Tall 
Book of Nursery Tales, Artists and Writers Guild, Inc., Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1944. 
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Southland Adventures 

ILLUSTRATION, PAGES I56-I57 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 

Have the children turn to the table of contents and read the title 
of the new group of stories, Southland Adventures. Ask them to discuss 
the title, emphasizing the fact that the stories in this section will be 
about adventures of some children who live in the southern part of 
our country. 

If the children live in the South, ask them to enumerate the crops 
which are raised by the farmers in the southern states. Write on the 
blackboard the names of the products, as: cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar 
cane, peanuts. Make sure that sugar canc is included in this list. Ask 
the children to tell briefly what they know about growing and 
harvesting sugar cane and about refining cane sugar. 

If the children live in the North, it will be necessary to draw par¬ 
ticularly upon the experiences of any children who have visited in 
the South or to supplement with your own contributions. 

Ask the children to turn to the illustration on pages 156-157. 
Explain that this is a picture of a big southern farm, and that such 
a farm in the South is often called a plantation. Have them note the 
■ large white house which is the home of the plantation owner, and 
the Spanish moss hanging from the tree. This is an evergreen oak, 
commonly called live oak, a variety of tree which grows abundantly 
in the southern states. 

Have the children identify the growing sugar cane and the stalks 
of harvested sugar cane in the wagon. Ask them where they think 
the man on the wagon is taking the .sugar cane. Have them note that 
mules are pulling the wagon. Explain that while horses arc the 
animals most frequently used for pulling loads in the North, many 
farmers in the South prefer mules because these animals are so 
strong and hardy. 



Pages 

158-161 

*cane 

*jmest 

above 

sang 

stepped 

gourds 

bright 

fairy 

popped 


The Green Tent 

■ PAGES 158-1(17 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Invite the children to discuss their experiences in catinp; syrup or 
molasses on 'waffles, griddle cakes, and toast. Ask iliein to tell what 
kinds of syrup they have eaten and from what each kind was made, 
Probably maple syrup, cane syrup, and molasses will In; most fre¬ 
quently mentioned. This will give you an opitortimity to lead 
directly into the new story which the children may read for the 
purpose of finding out more about molasse.s made from sugar cane. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
Word Development: “In your next story you will read about three 
girls who lived in the South where sugar cane grows. The name ot 
one of the girls was Ruth. Ruth’s father was an artist. He had a 
car with a trailer-house in which he would travel through the coun¬ 
try and stop from time to time to paint a picture. Sometimes he 
painted bright flowers in his pictures. When Ruth went witlt her 
father, she always took her doll, Mary Ann, with her, Sometimes 
she sang softly to Mary Ann. Sometimes she played that Mary Ann 
was eating out of dishes made of gourds." (Discuss gourds briefly,) 
“In this story Ruth walked between rows of sugar cane that grew 
high above her head. She found an interesting playhouse that she 
thought was a fairy house. She stepped in the house, Later two little 
popped out of the doorway. Wc’ll find out who they were.” 

Reading: (158) “Find out what especially interested Ruth when 
her father parked at the camping ground,” (rsg) “Find out what 
happened when Ruth walked through the little forest of sugar 
cane.” (r6o) “How was the tent made and what was in it?” (161) 
“What surprise did Ruth have when she went to the green tent 
again?” 

Discussion: “Why did Ruth’s mother have to blow the horn so 
many times to call her to lunch?” See also application of study 

SKILLS. 

Word Development: “The two little girls whom Ruth met in the 
green tent were Alice and Rose. They were not fairies, but really, 
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truly girls. Mr. Browning, their father, managed the sugar-cane plan- Pages 
ration. The time came when he wanted to have the sweet juice of the 162-167 
sugar cane squeezed out. The next part of the story tells us that men 
cut the tall stalks with knives. Then they put the stalks in a wagon 
that went rumbling down the road. Ruth made up a song about the squeezed 
rumble of the wagon.” (See word recognition for practice in con- molasses 
verting a variant form back to a stem word.) “You will read that wcAerr 
the girls saw a man putting stalks of sugar cane into a mill. You will 
also find out how molasses and sugar-cane suckers are made.” 

Reading: (162) “Find out what unexpected thing Ruth saw as she 
talked with the girls in the green tent.” (163) “What did Ruth do 
about the two caps?” (164) “Find out how the sugar cane was 
harvested.” (165) “How was the juice taken out of the sugar cane?” 

(166) "This page tells how the girls made their suckers.” (167) “What 
was the last kind thing which the Brownings did for Ruth?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 


REREADING 

Have the children try to recall the exact process for making sugar¬ 
cane molasses as described in the story. As a child mentions one 
step, have the class find in their books the section which describes 
the step. Ask one child to read this section aloud and compare it 
with the first child’s statement. 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 


Recognizing compound words 

Below are the most important compound words which appear 
between pages 159 and 209. Write these words on the blackboard. 
Have the children underline and read the two words in each com¬ 
pound word, and then read the word as a whole. 

sawdust herself 

plowmen patchwork 

fireplace doorstep 

upside firewood 


nowhere 

everyone 

CroSspatch 

yourself 


Use after 
page 159. 
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LEARNING TO RliAD 


Use after 
page 167. 


Use after 
page 167, 


* Have the children select pairs of words from these lists and write 
them together to make compound words. 


up 

where 

wash 

self 

news 

side 

motor 

room 

tug 

step 

every 

dust 

patch 

boot 

your 

boat 

no 

paper 

saw 

one 

fire 

work 

under 

noon 

door 

men 

plow 

stand 

snow 

wood 

after 

body 

fisher 

ball 

no 

men 


Reviewing hyphenated words 

These hyphenated words appear between pages 168-281: sweat- 
smelling, Broken-Nose, sugar-candy, sky-blue, ien-cent, good-for-nothing 
Write these words on the blackboard, Then have the children read 
the separate words in each hyphenated word, tell what the entire 
word means, and use it in a sentence. 

Recognizing a silent letter in double letters 

Write stepped on the blackboard. Ask the children to listen when 
you say the word and see if they can hear two p's or only one p. 
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Explain that one^ is silent. Have a child draw a line under the silent 
p. Use the same procedure with these words: popped, pulling, Bill, 
pulled, dipped, grabbed, swimming, dressing, hammer, summer, pretty, rubbed. 

Converting variant forms to stem words 

The stem words save and rumble appear for the first lime on pages Use after 
151 and 167, respectively, The children have had the derived forms page 167. 
saving and rumbling. At this point they should be given practice in 
converting derived forms to stem words in cases in which e is dropped 
when adding ing. Review dropping e and adding ing. Write the 
known words below on the blackboard. Have the children write 
each word again in its ing form. 

ride, \A/rite, whistle, shine, dive, wave 

Erase the stem words and have the children write the stem word 
for each variant form, 

* 

Similarly, have them convert these variant forms to stem words: 
saving, rumbling, .surprising, leaving, balancing, waddling, hiding, exciting. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Extending word meanings 

Write on the blackboard the pairs of sentences below. Have the Use after 
children discuss the two meanings of the underlined word as used in page t67. 
each pair of sentences. 

It was fal[, but it seemed like summer. 

Ruth was ofraid her doll might fall. 

There were fields of cane as far as Ruth could see. 

The old man walked with a cane. 

Ruth Walked down one row after another. 

The boy liked to row the boat. 

Father picked a good place to pork the car, 

Mother said, "You may play in the park. " 

Ruth dipped a ^ of sugar cane into the molasses. 

Alice ^ off a piece of her sugar-cane sucker. 



LEARNING TO READ 


Use after 
page i6v. 


Use after 
pagei6i. 


Use after 
page 167. 


[W] 

Pantomiming steps in an industrial process 

Some of the children may pantomime the different activities 
involved in harvesting sugar cane and making it into molasses, For 
this purpose use the sentences prepared under Summarizing steps in 
an industrial process. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Becoming acquainted with an encyclopedia 

If a pictured encyclopedia is available, show the children the 
volume which gives information about sugar made from sugar cane 
and from sugar beets. Gall their attention to the S on the shelfback 
of the book, which served as your guide in selecting the particular 
volume. Show them the pictures pertaining to sugar, and read to 
them any parts of the article which will add to what they already 
know about sugar. 

Summarizing steps in an industrial process 
Ask the children to formulate a summary statement for each step 
in the process of harvesting sugar cane and making it into molasses. 
Write the statements on the blackboard as they are given, Then 
have the children refer to their books to check the accuracy and 
sequence of the statements. 

Read and Do, pages 52-53. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Ask the children to bring in labels from molasses cans or jars. 
Help them to find out from the labels where the molasses was canned 
or bottled, 

Bring a can of molasses to school. Let the children eat some of the 
molasses on toast which they may make on an electric toaster. 

The children may paint a large mural showing the successive 
steps" in harvesting sugar cane and in making molasses. 


SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

Good Smells and Tastes,” page i8g, Here and There with Henry, 
World Book Qompany, Yonkers, New York, 1943. 
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“Tommy in a Tent,” page 9, Tk Laiilm Basic Rcaim, Bock Two, 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc,, Chicago, 1940. 

“Don’s First Trailer Ride,” page 152, "In the Trailer Park,” 
page 162, Famay Ports, The John C. Winston Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1940, 

To be read to the children 

Stofies: “The Adventure of the Sugar Mill,” by Marion Cannon, 
Tk Fiiry Mountain, The Junior Literary Guild and E. P. Dutton 
Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 

“Rene and Madelaine of Louisiana,” by Anne Merriman Peck 
and Enid Johnson, Toung Amricans Jrom Many Lands, The Junior 
Literary Guild and Albert Whitman and Company, New York, 
1936. 

Poms: “The Butterbean Tent,” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Under tk Tree, The Viking Press, New York, 1930, 

“The Tea Party,” by Kate Greenaway, Marigold Garden, Frederick 
Warne and Company, Inc., New York, 1910. 



Along the White, Sandy Road 

PAGES 168-170 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Post on the bulletin board some pictures of bees and their hives. 
Have the children Look at picLuras of bees in science bnok.s. Lead a 
discussion about experiences they have liad in obstU'ving bee.s and 
beehives. Supplement with any information ntxes.sary to clarify the 
children’s concepts of these points: why pcopfe keep bees; the use 
that bees make of beehives; what we mean when we say that bees 
are swarming. 


Pages 

168-171 

Susie 

Annie 

orange 

beehive 

petutims 

purple 

swarm 

queen 

barrel 

honey 

* Sammy 

Simms 

Tubby 



DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our new story is about an old southern lady 
called Aunt Susie Annie. She livpd in the country near a white, sandy 
road. In her yard she had an orange tree and purple petunias. Aunt Susie 
Annie kept bees to make honey for her, so there were also two bee¬ 
hives in her yard. One was an old beehive and one was new. There 
Were too many bees in the old hive so the queen bee was about to take 
a swarm of bees to a new home. There was also a barrel in Aunt Susie 
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Annie’s yard. Sammy Simms and Tubby saw something very funny 
happen in connection with this barrel.” 

Reading: (i68) “Read this page to find out more about Aunt 
Susie Annie’s yard.” (169) “What was Aunt Susie Annie doing the 
morning the story began?” (170) “Find out what Aunt Susie Annie 
was going to do with the big spoon.” (171) “Look at Sammy Simms 
and Tubby and the billy goat in the picture. Find out where the 
boys are going.” 

Discussion: “How did Aunt Susie Annie plan to get the swarm of 
bees in the new hive? What would happen if her plan should not 
work?” See also application of study skills. 

Word Development: “Look at the picture on pages 172-173. Here Pages 
is Grosspatch, the old billy goat, whom we saw wandering down the 172-178 
road in the picture on page 171. Can you see his whiskers? In this 
part of the story Crosspatch looked at Aunt Susie Annie and said, 

‘Baa-aaP Do you see the bees? They are making a sound with their 
wings; they are buzzing. Notice the big spoon in Aunt Susie Annie’s {Pmg) 
hand. Do you think it is a wooden spoon? No, it is an iron spoon. If 
she beat on a dishpan or some other metal object with the spoon, 
it would make a sound like this — Dang! You will laugh when you 
find out what went CRASH!” Have the children note the sound of 
cr in crash. (See word recognition for development of cr, hr, pr, gr.) 

Reading: (172) “Find out why Cro.sspatch didn’t like bec.s- and 
why Aunt Susie Annie didn’t like Crosspatch.” (173) “Did Aunt 
Susie Annie scare Crosspatch away?” (174) “Look at the picture. 

Do the bees seem to be swarming? Read and find out if Aunt Su.sie 
Annie was able to manage them.” (175) “What unexpected thing 
happened to Aunt Susie Annie?” (176) “What did Aunt Susie Annie 
do next? Who came to the yard while she was a.slcep?” (177) “Look 
at the picture. What has happened lo the barrel and to Aunt Susie 
Annie? Find out how it happened.” (178) “Let’s finish the story and 
find out where the bees went.” 

Discussion: “Why did Aunt Susie Annie climb on top of the barrel? 

Why did Crosspatch think there were bees in the barrel? Do you 
suppose Aunt Susie Annie ever got the bees into the new hive?” Sec 
also INTERPRETATION OF MEANING and APPRECIATION. 
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LEARNING TO READ 


Use after 
page lyi. 


Use after 
pageiyi. 


Use after 
page 178. 


REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of finding the 
paragraph or paragraphs which arc illustrated, Have tliem also 
select other sections which would be appropriate to illustrate. 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the prefix a 

Write part on the blackboard and have the children read it. Add 
the prefix a. Have them read apart and use it in a sentence. Use the 
same procedure with these stem words; like, board, shore, head, cross. 

Reviewing dr, fr, tr 

Write on the blackboard these blends as headings: dr,fr, tr. Read 
the words below, calling upon a different child, in each case, to 
write under the appropriate heading the word that you pronounce, 

tried, dry, free, friend, trails, drill, front, 
freeze, tray, driver, truly, tree, dropped, trunk. 


Developing CT, br, pr, gr 

Visual Dmmimhon (cr); "The new word which we read on page 
175 began with cr. Do you remember what it was?” Write crash on the 
b ackboard as a key word to use in developing the new consonant 
blend, Add the following words and have the children underline cr 
in each one: crahy cry^ crossy crowd. 


Amtory Discnrmnation (cr): "Clap for each word which begins 
wi the sound of cr.” Sa^y: crow, trick, creek, crew, blew, grow, cruel. 

began with br. Write bright on the blackboard as a key word. Add 

*e 

children underlme those that begin with br. 

Auditory Discrimination {br): Suggested words to say are: brown 
brougk, Freckle, brand, front, brave, brook. 

wShf W»-J. Otto word, m 

Inch he children may identify are: prize, present, plan, prim 

Auditory Discrimination (pr): Suggested words to say arc Prmd crowd 
pretend, princess, great, pump, procesdon. ^ ^ ’ ' 
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Viml Discrimination {gr): Use grow for a key word. Other words 
in which the children may identify gr arc: gray, grand, grass, grew. 

Auditory Discriminaim {gr): Suggested words to say arc: grow, grab, 
front, great, thin, grain, grin, brought, thhly, greedy. 

Word Building igr,pr, cr, br): Have substitutions made as follows: 
loud [proud); row (grow); ice [price); dress [press); seek (creek); new (crew); 
sing (bring); and (brand); save (brave); rain (grain); blew [grew). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences for the children to read 
in making contextual application of the new Itlends cr, br, pr, gr are: 

The top of the barrel fell in with a crash. 

Cowboys in the West brand calves. 

Wheat is grain. 

There was a small creek on Bert’s farm. 

Ruth had to press her new dress. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting descriptions of sounds 

Have the children End in the story sentences which describe Use after 
sounds. Each child may select one sentence and dramatize it with 
sound effects. Sentences which might be used are: 

“Baa^aa!” said Crosspatch, chewing fast and working his whiskers 
up and down. 

A soft, low sound came from her mouth. Zzz-z-z! 

Suddenly there was a quicker, louder buzzing around the old 
beehive. 

She grabbed the dish pan from the top of the barrel and began 
to beat on it with the big spoon. Pang! Pang! Pang! 

Aunt Susie beat on her dish pan. 

She gave a little laugh. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Locating additional information 

Place on the library table books and magazines in which the Use after 
children may find information about bees. Suggest that they look •[’Q- 
for additional information in books at home and in the public 
library. Let each child give an oral summary of what he has found. 
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LEARNING TO READ 


APPRECIATION 
Noting humorous incidents 

Jse after Let the children discuss the funny incidents in the story, Then 
)age ryB. they may vote to find out which the majority of children think is 
the funniest incident, 

Read and Do, pages 54-57- 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may write a letter to a beekeeper inviting him to 
talk to them about liis bees and how he cares for them. 

If feasible, attach a glass beehive with bees in it to a window pane 
so that the children may observe the activities of the bees. 

Let the children sing a song such as, “The Bee,” by Phyllis 
McGinlcy and C, H. Hohmann, page 152, New Music Horizons, 
Book jj Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1944, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Miss Lizzie,” page 5, Through the Green Gate, Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1939. 

“Honey Bees,” page 61, Busy World, Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 
1940. 

To be read to the children 

Poems; “The Song of the Bee,” by Marion Douglass, My Caravan, 
compiled by Eulalie Osgood Grbver, Laidlaw Brothers, New York, 

1932- 

“The Bees,” by Lola Ridge, My Poetry Book, compiled by HufFard, 
Carlisle, and Ferris, The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 
1934 ' 



The Whoopee-Hide Adventure 

PAGES 179-185 

building background 

Tf nossible show the children a homemade patchwork quilt. 
Fxulain that’^om. patiem for quilts arc very old. They were often 
lined to represent some aspect of nature, u.s; flowers, Ire.es, or 
even the print of a bear’s paw. Each pattern has its own mime. 

Give additional background information about various types of 
h ndicrafts. In every country handicraft skills have lieen handed 
down from the days when people made everything by hand. In mu- 
country some of the commoner types of handicrafts are spinning, 
weaving, quilting, wood carving, basket making, pottery making 

This story took place in a section of the South where (leople make 
beautiful patchwork, quills. To make a quilt they sewttd together 
bright pieces of cloth for the cover. Then they fa.stencd_a large piece 
of material on a wooden frame. Over this they placed a Idler ot cotton 
or wool batting or warm cloth. On top of these two layers they phuxd 
the patchwork. Finally they .sewed all three layers togctlicr, It took 
many stitches to make a quilt. When a woman had lier patchwork 
ready to make into a quilt, the neighbors came and helped her quill it, 
Such a gathering is called a quilting he.e. Our new story tells aliout 
an exciting adventure that happened at mu; of the quilting bees. 


DEVELOPMltNTAL READING 
Word Development; “Polly and Bobby Boy's mother had her patch- Pages 
work ready to make a quilt, and the neighbors were cniuing to help 
her, After they came and the women began to work on the. qudt, the 
children played a game called, ^Whonpre-IIide.' ft was like the gaiiu, 
'Hide-and-Seek.’ One of the children who played this game was 
Lillie Sally. She had an exciting n(he.nlnre.r {Ojiilts, cloth, pnltcrm, aiul qmlr^ 
frame were developed while laiilding haekgrouncl.) pltinor 

Reading: (179) “Let’s find out how Polly and Bobby Boy helped to from 
get ready for the quilting bee.” (180) “Look at ihe pieture. What is " y 
Polly doing? Find out wliat three patterns she liked.” (iBi) What 
pattern was the cpiilt which the women were going to make? What 
did Aunt Betsy Brown and her family bring?” 



LEARNING TO READ 


Pages 

182-185 

cousin 

Miss 

paths 

bushel 

rye 

child 

thankful 
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Discussion: “Can you name the pattern in one or more of the three 
quilts pictured on page 180? Why was Aunt Betsy’s family bringing 
cooked food?” 

Word Dmkpment: “Other people who came were Cousin Judy and 
Miss Hunter. They came walking up one of the paths that led to the 
house. When the children played ‘Whoopee-Hide,’ each child would 
hide behind a rock or a bush. After a few minutes the one who was 
IT would call, *A bushel oj wheat, a bushel of rye, all not ready shout 
out “I.” ’ It was during one of these games that little Sally had her 
exciting adventure. Everyone was thankful that she came through 
it safely.” If the children have difficulty in recognizing the variant 
excitedly on page 184, show them the two steps in changing excite to 
excitedly by adding d and then ly. 

Reading: (182) Have the children note the quilt and quilting 
frame in the picture and count the number of women who are 
working on the quilt. “Read and find out who these women were.” 
(183) “This page tells how the exciting adventure started. Read 
and find out.” (184) “Where did they find Sally?” (185) “How 
did they all show that they were thankful?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and appreciation. 


REREADING 

Have the children reread ffie story for the purpose of finding 
specific parts as indicated below: 

The part which tells what Bobby Boy and Polly did to help their 
mother get ready for company. 

The part which tells how the children played “Whoopee-Hide.” 
The parts which tell about the hunt for Sally. 

The part which tells what happened to little Sally. 

The part which tells how everyone felt when Sally was found. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the variant ing, dropping e 

Use after Have the children change each of the words below to its ing form, 
page 185. dropping the final e. (These words appear in this variant form on 
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pages 180-313.) The list should be read orally after the form of 
the words has been changed. 

piece, hide, write, pile, whistle, waddle, balance, dive, leave 

* For independent work the ehildren may write sentences contain¬ 
ing these words in their variant forms. 

Reviewing final ih, sh, ch, nk, ck, ng 

Have the children read the scntcnc.c.s below, noting the sound of Use after 
the final speech sound in each underlined word. Then have them 'fi.")' 
write the sentences and underline the words which end with one of 
the above sounds, and draw a second line under the final speech 
sound in each one. Finally have them write the headings ih, sk, ch, nk, 
ck, ng and arrange the underlined words under their appropriate 
headings. 

Mother made the patchwork with bits of cloth. 

There was a path from the cabin to the spring. 

The top of the barrel fell in with a crash . 

One day Sammy Simms caught a 
Patrus liked to go to the beach . 

He liked to watch the boats. 

Patrus learned to think his way through trouble. 

Ruth had a pink dress. 

After they found Sally, they all went back to the house. 

Jack and Judy liked to pick blueberries. 

Ruth had a new gold ring . 

Sally thought she hod been under the big pot for a long time. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Defining terms used in the story 

Ask the questions below. Gall upon dififerent children to define Use after 
each of the terms. Through discussion guide them in arriving at page 185. 
accurate definitions. 

What is a wash pot? (A pot in which the women wash clothes.) 

What is the game, “Whoopee-flide”? 



LEARNING TO READ 
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What is patchwork as used in this story? 

What is a cooking pot? What is a quilt? 

What is a pattern? What is a quilting frame? 

APPRECIATION 

Appreciating local color 

Use after Explain that people in various parts of our country say and do 
page 185. some things differently, This story gives a glimpse of certain things 
said and done in one locality in the South. 

Ask the children to mention some unusual terms which make the 
story more real and interesting to them because they are terms used 
by people in this particular- locality. These expressions plight be 
suggested; Whoopee-Hide, wash pot, cooking pots. 

Have them discuss the ways in which people do things in this 
particular locality which are different from the ways in which things 
are done in their own locality. They should mention cooking over a 
fireplace, cooking in a big pot in the yard, washing clothes at a spring, 
using a big outdoor pot for boiling clothes, having quilting bees. 

Finally, have the children discuss things done at Pine Hill 
which are similar to things done in their own homes, such as; 
cleaning the house, decorating the rooms with flowers, entertaining 
friends, taking care of children, playing a game similar to “Plide- 
and-Seek.” 

Read and Do, pages 58-59. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Let the children draw some of the quilt patterns mentioned 
in the story. Encourage them also to create some original patterns. 

They may play “Whoopee-Hide,” using the Whoopee-Hide song 
on page 183 In From Sea to Sea, 

Conduct a music appreciation lesson, using “The Quilting Party,” 
Columbia Record, No. 320-M. 

The children may write letters to schools which specialize in 
handicrafts for additional background information. (A goodreference 
on the subject for teachers is, Handicrafts of the Southern Highlanders, 
by Allen H. Eaton, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1937.) 
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SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
Xo be read by the children 

“Maldng Tallow Candles/' page ii6, Fmwc)i Porls^ The John G. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1940. 

“Soap Making at the Plowlands’/' page 75, Ik hiim Basic 
Reahs, Bd Thm^ Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 1940. 

“The Surprise,” page 209, Ihlik mi Pkm^ Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Siotk Down, Down Ik Mmntm^ by Ellis Credlc, Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, New York, 1934. 

Rollfs Patchwork, by Rachel Field, Doubleclay Doran and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1928, 

Poms: “The World’s Music,” by Gabriel Setoun, Rin^ 4 -Ri)md, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930, 

“Hiding,” by Dorothy Aldis, Ikrjlliini’ and Aiiyih% Minton, , 
Balch and Company, New York, 1927. 



Peanuts for the Circus 

pages 186-189 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell of their experiences in buying fresh, roasted 
peanuts at a circus or zoo, and feeding them to the elephants or 
monkeys. Lead into a discussion about the source of peanuts and the 
way in which they grow. After this preliminary disemsion have the 
children read the story to check their ideas. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


Pages 
186-189 
peanuts 
fresh 
roasted 
’ blossoms 
stem 
earth 
*lot 


Word Development: “This story tells us whether peanuts grow on 
a tree or in the earth- It also tells what happens to the stem of a peanut 
plant. You will find out all about peanut plants from the lime they 
have blossoms until the fresh, roasted peanuts arc ready to sell.” 

Reading: (186) “Look at the picture. Jerry and his father arc at 
the circus. What do you think jerry is buying? Read and find out 
what Jerry said he was going to have someday and how his father 
answered him.” (187) “This page tells how peanuts grow. Read and 
find out.” (188) “How are peanuts harvested?” (189) “What use is 
made of dry peanut plants? What funny thing did Jerry say about 
eating peanuts?” 

Discussion: “What do you think about Jerry’s idea that it’s the 
peanuts that make elephants grow so big?” Sec also application of 
STUDY SKILLS. 


' REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose,of finding 
proof for specific statements. Read aloud the statements below. In 
each case, ask a child to tell whether or not the statement is true, 
then find and read orally the part which verifies his answer. 

(186) Peanuts do not grow on trees. 

(187) Peanuts grow in the ground. 

(187) The flower stem bends until it reaches the ground. 

(188) Peanuts must be dried. 

(188) Peanuts must be very clean before they are roasted. 

(189) The peanut plant has many uses. 

(189) Elephants eat more hay than peanuts. 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing variants ed, ing, and er 
Write roast on the blackboard and change it to its variant forms 
as follows; roast, roasted, nasling, roaster. Have the words read. Then 
write other stem words and repeat the procedure. Let the children 
decide in which cases it Is not appropriate to add ed, ing or er. 

The following stem word.s which appear in variant forms between 
pages 77 and 306 arc sugge.sted for use; burn, cover, wander, back, be¬ 
long, cross, Jeather, train. Brown, work, .swarm, guilt, hard, follow, lean, 
hawest, thresh, spread, break, beat, pour, miss, horn, guard, nail, butcher, blow, 
knock, mill, smart. 

Reviewing sir, spr, thr 

Have the children make .substitutions as indicated below. 

For hr; feet (street); stuck (struck); song (strong); sing (string); cream 
(stream). 

For spr; rain (sprain); ring (spring); sang (sprang); out (sprout); 
bead (spread). 

For thr: row (throw); blew (threw); boat (throat); will (thrill); see 
(three); crash (thrash). 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Using informative illustrations 

Write on the blacklxiard the sentences Irelow. Flavc the children 
verify each statement by examining the illustrations on pages 187-8. 

(187) The peanut plant has yellow blossoms. 

(187) The yellow part of the blossom falls off its stem. 

(187) The stem grows much longer until it reaches the ground. 

(187) The port of the blossom that is left works itself into the 
ground where it grows into a fine yellow peanut, 

(188) After the men dig up the peanut plants, they put them in 
piles to dry, 

Siunmaiizing facts 

Aid the children to conrpose a paragraph which de.scribcs how 
peanuts grow. The paragraph may read somewhat as follow.!: 


Use after 
page 189. 


Use after 
page 189. 


Use after 
page 188, 


Use after 
page 188. 
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TO READ 


Peanuts grow on plants. The plants have yellow blossoms. The 
blossoms fall off the stem. The stem grows until it reaches the ground. 
Then the part of the stem where the blossom has been works itself 
into the earth. There it grows into a peanut. The peanut plants are 
dug up and piled on the ground. When the plants are dry, the 
peanuts are pulled off. Dirt and bits of stem are removed. Then the 
peanuts are roasted. 


Locating additional information 

Use after If an encyclopedia is available, bring to the classroom the volume 
page 189. containing information and pictures about peanuts and peanut 
products. Put this book on the hbrary table, opened to the appro¬ 
priate page. Add any other available books or magazines which 
contain information about peanuts. Encourage the children to 
find as much additional information on the subject as they can in. 
this material, in books at home, and at the library. Each one should 
have an opportunity to give an oral report of his findings. 

Read and Do, page 60. 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Let the children plant some raw peanuts in the garden or in flower 
pots and observe their growth. 

The children may make some peanut butter to eat on crackers. 
The butter may be prepared by grinding roasted peanuts through 
the fine blade of a food chopper. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“A Garden at Home,” page 118, We Grow Up, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939. 

“Fluffytail and the Peanut Hunt,” page 193, and “Tippy Ele¬ 
phant’s Hat,” page 131, Streets and Roads, Scott, Foresman and Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to tbe children 

Story: “A Bag of Peanuts,” by James Franklin Chamberlain, How 
We Are Fed, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1916. 



Lady Elodce’s Head 

PAGES 190-197 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children if they have ever seen a collection of very old 
things such as silver, dishes, toys, or dolls. Have them de.scribe 
such collections. Tell them about cxperience.s of your own in making 
'or seeing collections of old olijccts. 


developmental reading 

Word Development: “Our new story is about a lady who had a very 
interesting collection of old dolls. Her name was Miss Lucy, and slie. 
lived in the South near the shore of a great river. Some of her dolls 
had cotton dresses and some had silk dresses. Some had liliick liair 
and some had golden hair. Miss Lucy protected her precious dolls 
from dust by keeping them in glass cases. When little girls came to 
visit her, she would let them choose one doll to sit with them while 
she told ’stories. The name of this story is I/idy Ehnlte's Head. Who do 
you suppose Lady Elodee was? Wc'll line! out before the .story i.s 

finished.” 

Reading: (190) “Look at the beautiful southern home in the pic¬ 
ture. This is Miss Lucy’s home. Read and lind out more, about it.” 
(igi) "This page describes the wonderful collection of dolls. Where 
did Miss Lucy get these dolls?” (19a) “Mary Sue is about to ehoo.se 
one of these'dolls, Find out which one she. dio.se.” (193) “Where 
did Miss Lucy buy Miss Broken-No.se? ’ 

Discussion;- “How do you suppo.se the peddler came to have Miss 
Broken-Nose?” 

Word Development; “You will find many intere.sting things in the 
rest of the story. You will read how Miss Lucy told a story about 
a girl who became a princess. You will read about a little girl who 
went on a long journey to the slate of Alaliaiiia. .She had her hcioveil dull 
with her,” Have the children note that he added in front of liimt 
makes beloved, (See woim hkcognition.) lulrotluce .scrmied at the 
time the children need the word in their reading on [lage 195. 


Pagc.s 

190-193 

F.lndcf's 

Lucy 

i tones 

coses 

choose 

silk 

golden 


Pages 

I'M"! 97 

priiicets 

ieavne 

\acwtd 

Alolmrna 

jtmniey 

.slate 
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Reading: (194) “Find out what uncxjK'ctcd thinii happened as 
Mary Sue held the doll.” (195) “Did Miss Lucy .scold Mary Sue?” 
(196) “What did Jean discover inside the doll?” (197) “What 
generous thing did Miss Lucy do?” 

Discussion: See INTERl'RETATIfJN Ol- XIUANIN‘0 and AI'I'RIitaATlON, 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story silently for the jntrposc of 
organizing it into scenes for a drainatiziition. Guide a tliscn.s.sion in 
which they decide what to call the sccnc.s, ;is: The Girls I 'isil Miss Lucy 
and What Happened to Miss Broken-Nose. The children may also plan 
properties, characters, and speeches Cor the draLuatizatiou. 



Developing the prefix 6e 


Use after Explain that he is sometimes put at the beginning of a word to 
page 196. make another word. Demonstrate by writing on the blackboard 
loved beloved. Have both words read, Have the children make other 
words by prefixing 6a to these words: side, cam,, long, friend, come. 

Since prefixing be to a word changes the meaning of the word in 
different ways, do not attempt to associate any one meaning with 
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the prefix. Have the children read the sentences below, however, 
and note how the meaning of a word is changed when be is prefixed. 

Miss Lucy said that soon the doll 
would belong to the school. 

Kbtie hoped someone would befriend 
her doll. 

The dancer stood beside the Indian doll in 
the glass case. 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
* Sensing cause-and-efFect relationships 
Write on the blackboard the incomplete sentences and phrases Use after 
below. Have the children select the appropriate ending in each case. ' 97 - 

Mary Sue liked to ploy with Miss Broken-Nose, 
because Miss Broken-Nose was pretty, 
because she seemed to need some one to love her, 
because she was the only doll in the case. 

Mary Sue took off the doll s head 
by cutting it. 
by turning it. 
by bending it. 

Mary Sue told Miss Lucy about the doll’s head, 
because she was afraid. » 
because she thought it was funny, 
because it was the right thing to do. 


Suggesting different endings for the story 
Ask the children to suggest different endings for the story. Leading Use after 
questions which may be used are: , P^S*^ 

If Miss Lucy had been a cross old lady, how might the story 
have ended? 

If Mary Sue had not done the right thing, how might the story 
have ended? 

If Mary Sue had not chosen Lady Elodcc, how might the story 
have ended? 
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APPRECIATION 

Dramatizing the story 

e after Let the children dramatize this story according to plans made 
ge 197- during rereading. They may use the dolls brought for the exhibit 
suggested under related experiences. Aid them in giving a vivid 
interpretation of the story by paying special attention to expression, 
tone quality, and diction. 

Read and Do, pages 61-62. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Invite the children to bring to school the oldest dolls they can 
find and arrange them on shelves. The dolls may be used in drama¬ 
tizing the story as suggested under appreciation. 

Help the children to compose a note that they might leave inside 
their favorite dolls for some other child to find and read one hun¬ 
dred years from now. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To fee read by the children 

“The Garden Mercy Planted,” page 141, Wide Win^s, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1939. 

“When Eli Heard the Turkey’s Call,” page 4.3, Mar and Far, Silver 
Burdett Company, New York, 1940. 

“How People Got Ready for Winter Long Ago,” page 139, The 
World Around Us, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1938. 

To he read to the children 

Stories: “The Wedding Procession of the Rag Doll and the Broom 
Handle and Who Was in It,” by Carl Sandburg, Rootabaga Stories, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 193a. 

The Little Wooden Doll, by Margery Bianco, The MacmiUan 
Company, New York, 1935. 

Poems: “I Took My Dolly for a Walk,” Unknown, The Golden 
Flute, edited by Alice Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt, The John Day 
Company, New York, 1932. 

“Not Any More,” by Dorothy Aldis, Hop, Skip, and Jump, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1934. 



The Golden Goose 

PAGES 198-204 

building background 

Place on the library lalilc atlraclively illustrated books of fairy 
tales. Show the picture.s to the children, and lead them in a discus¬ 
sion concerning their favorite fairy stories. Conclude (he discussion 
by telling that the next story they will read is a well-known fairy 
tale called “The Golden Goose.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
Word Development: “You will read a)>out three Iwnthcr.s in this Pages 
story. Dummling was ihn youngest. He had an older brotlier, and he 
had still another brother who was the oldest in the ftiniily. Have the ^ 

children note that est added to j-nt/n? and to old youngert and * ' 

oldest. (See word recognition for development of the est variant.) (laughters 
“One day Dummling went to a town where there w;is ;in inn. The 
keeper of the inn had three daughters. You will laugh when you find 
out what happened to these daughters.” 

Reading: (19O) “The boy in the picture is Duminling’s oldest 
brother. Find out what lie i.s saying to llic little man." (199) “What 
happened to this brother? What happened to the second brother?” 

(200) “Let’s find out what happe.iied when Dummling met the little 
old man.” (201) “This page tells you .something surprising that 
happened to the innkeeper’s daughter. Find out what it was.” 

Discussion: “Why do you think something unfortunate happened 
to Dumniling’s lirothers? Why tiidn’i the same thing happen to 
Dummling?” See also appreciation. 

Word Development; "You have read what haiipened when the inn- Pages 
keeper’s daughter touched the goose.. .Soon you will read liow some 
people hurried along in a proces.non. Later on in the story you will meet 
three new characters: a king, a mayor, and the maynfs clerk. The king 
lived in a palace with his daughter. FIc gave his daughter to some- processian 
one to marry.” '”"''0' 

Reading: (202) “Look at the strange procc.ssion in the picture. Find 
out why all of the girls are running after Dummling.” (203) “Who 
else joined the procession?” (204) "Who married the king’s 
daughter?” 
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Discussion; See interpretation of meaning, application of 

STUBY SKILLS, and APPREC3ATI0N. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of selecting 
incidents and places to show on a picture map illustrating Dumm- 
ling’s travels. The map may he drawn on the blackboard by differ¬ 
ent members of the group for class work, or each member of the 
group may draw his own illustrated map during an independent 
work period. Suggest that they draw simple stick figures to illustrate 
the characters. The list may be somewhat as follows; 

Dummling starting into the forest. 

Dumnnling meeting the old man in the forest. 

Dummling and the old man eating together under the trees. 

Dummling taking the goose from the chopped-down tree. 

Dummling eating breakfast at the inn, the innkeeper’s daughtei 
touching the goose. 

Dummling and the procession going toward the palace. 

Dummling talking to the king in the palace; the princess nearby. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the variant est 

Use after Visual Disenmination: Write on the blackboard the word smallest. 
page 201. Ask a child to draw a line under the part which has been added to 
small to make smalle.'it. Repeat veithyoungest. 

Auditory Discrimination: Play the “Clap Game.” Say: small, small¬ 
est, young, youngest, smart, smartest, old, oldest, sweet, sweetest, warm, 
warmest, high, highest, quick, quickest. 

Word Building; Have the children add est to these words and read ' 
the new words: jFo«n^, old, small, fast, sweet, warm, high, poor, tall, hard. 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

Dummling was the youngest brother. , 

The oldest brother hurt his leg. 

Peter s father had the fastest motorboat on the lake. 

Bobby thought maple taffy was the sweetest candy in the world. 
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* Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. (Tell the 
children the words add and sentence.) 

Add est to each of these words. Write a word you hove mode on 
the lin^in the right sentence. 

young tall slow bright 

Dummling cut down the . . . tree in the Forest. 

Dummling was the . , . one of the three brothers. 

The mayor was the , , . walker of all. 

The goose had the ... . leathers Dummling ever saw. 

Reviewing variants made by adding ing 

These variant forms appear on pages lOi to agn; carrying, quilting, Use after 
filling, touching, growing, pushing, screaming, rolling, Harding, training, pageau.], 
watching, fastening. If necessary to review tliis tyjK; of variant, 
write the stem words on the blackboard and proceed as previou.sly 
suggested. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Extending word meanings 

Write on the blackboard the pairs of sentences below. Ask the the. after 
children to read the first pair of sentences, then choose from tlic page uo.p 
first sentence a word which can be used to coiniilete the second 
sentence. Discuss the two meanings of the word. Use the same pro¬ 
cedure for the other pairs of sentences. 

The old man said, "If that will suit you, let us eat together." 

The old man was dressed in a funny .... 

Dummling was kind to the old man. 

The children played a new ... of game. 

The girls slipped into the room. 

One of the boys. . . and fell into the water. 

The mayor stuck fast like the others. 

The girls had to run , . , to keep up with Dummling. 

The princess saw the procession. 

The man used an ax and a ... to cut down the trees. 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Classifying items under a specific heading 

Use after Write on the blackboard the heading, The Procession, and at one 
page 203. side the list of characters below. Ask the children to read the list 
and tell you which characters were in the procession. Write the 
names under the heading. Then have the children helj) you number 
the characters in the order in which they joined the procession. 


the mayor 

the second daughter 
the king 

the golden goose 
the little old man 
the oldest brother 
the mother 
Dummling 


the princess 
the clerk 

the oldest daughter 

the father 

the second brother 

the innkeeper 

two plowmen 

the youngest daughter 


(The characters, in correct .sequence, should be: Dummling, (he 
golden goose, the oldest daughter, the second daughter, the youngest daughter, 
the mayor, the clerk, two plowmen.) 


APPRECIATION 

Becoming acquainted with authors of fairy tales 
Use after Give the children some background inforniaiion about the Grimm 
page 201. brothers, as follows: “This story is one of many talcs that were first 
written in Germany by two brothers named Jakob and Wilhelm 
Grimm. These brothers went out among the people and collected the 
talcs that had been told around firesides for hundreds of years. This 
is why the stories are known as Grimm’s fairy tales.’’ Let the children 
find Grimm Brothers after the story title in the table of conleiit.s, 

Enjoying different versions of a well-known fairy tale 
Use after The children may look through books on the liljrary tabic, at 
page 204. borne, and in the public library, for other versions of “The Golden 
Goose.” (Another title for this story is “The Princess Who Could 
Not Laugh.”) Ask them to read or tell to the class any different ver¬ 
sions of the story which they find. 

Read to the children one or more versions of the .story by authors 
of good literature. 

I 
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In every case guide discussion in which the children indicate the 
likenesses and difFcrences between the version read or told and the 
one in the book. 

Read and Do, page 63. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may make a large mural showing Dummling with 
the golden goose and the procession of characters. 

They may model figurines from clay to represent the various 
characters and arrange them on a table or window ledge. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Princess Who Never Laughed,” page 298, ySlreels and Roads, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“The Elves and the Shoemaker,” page 105, We Grow Up, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 

“Boots and His Brothers,” page 300, Wide Wings, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “The Golden Goose,” by Jakolr and Wilhelm Grimm, 
Fairy Tales oj the Brothers Grimm, J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1907. 

“The Straw Ox,” Tales of Laughter, edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, Doubleday, Doran and Goin- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1934. 

Poem; “Roads,” by Rachel Field, The Pointed People, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1930. 



pages 

205-209 

Jan 

Janette 

Garon 

* lame 
roared 
mild 
lovalile 

* (ch-ho) 


Use after 
page aog. 


Sugar-Candy House 

PAGES 205-209 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide a discussion about wolves: where tliey live, what they eat, 
and why they are dangerous. Tell the children that their new story 
is about a wolf who talks, wears clothes, and walks on his hind legs 
so it is, of course, a make-believe story. Ask them to mention other 
make-believe or fanciful stories in which a wolf appears. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Deddopment: “The name of the old wolf in thi.s new .story is 
Garon. He was lame, and he roared when he talked. The two children 
in the story are Jan and Janette. Jan liked to say this little verse: ‘It's 
the wind so mild, That lovable child.’ Let’.s read about the exciting 
adventure which Jan and Janette had with Garon.” 

Reading; (205) “Read the first page and find out more about the 
sugar-candy house.” (206) “What did the wolf do when he heard the 
children?” (207) “How did Jan try to fool the wolf?” (208) “Find 
out why the children arc riding on the ducks.” (209) “What liecame 
of Garon, and what became of the .sugar-candy house?” 

Discussion: See interpretation oe meaninc;, appi.igation of 

STUDY SKILLS, and APPRECIATION. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of finding the 
most exciting paragraph on each page and the most exciting para¬ 
graph in the entire story. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the variants er and esi 

These words appear in the form of er or est variants on pages 208- 
302: near, strong, hard, soon, dark, fast. Pronounce each word. Have it 
written in the three forms as indicated. Have each form read. 

Add er Add est 
- 1 — - 


near 


nearer 


nearest 
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■Rpviewing letters 

' Write the words liclow on the blackhoa'd. Ask a chi d to pro- 
^!ce the first word and nndcrline the silent letter. Ask him to tell 
Tpther the silent letter is one of two vowels that are taget i.T, 
iof double consonants, or final .. Repeat with the other words. 

lame, roar, inn, blossom, state roast, frame, 
boat, game, coast, rose, seal, hill, mare, sail, bell, 

Leamy, sea, stepped, grabbed, reach, road, made 


Use after 

page 


interpretation of meaning 

* Recognizing words of similar meaning 
Write on the blackboard the. word.s and sentences below. Mave the 
children read each sentence, find a word in the li.st which has the 
same or nearly the same moaning as the underlined word, and write 
it above the underlined word in the sentence. 

forest pieces cottage foot 


Usi; aflrr 
page «''r). 


Jan and Janette lived near a big wood . 

The old wolf wont back into the house^. 

Goron heard the children breaking off ^ of his roof. 
Garon put one paw on each duck. 


Interpreting words and phrases 

Write on the lilaekhoard the sentences below. After each sentence 
is read, ask a child to tell in his own words the meaning of the under¬ 
lined word or phrase. 

The house was near g big wood. 


Use after 
page 'Jo[K 


Garon was lame. 

The children were safe in the wood. 

"It’s the wind so mil^, that lovable child." 

Tha ducks had no idea of carrying Garon to the other shore. 

They all dived down under the water. 

They left old Garon in the middle of the river. 

He never came up again. . i l I (t 

If the rain has not washed the house away, you might break oil 

a bit for yourself. 
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ATPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Summarizing a story by titles 

Use after Ask the children to suggest other titles for the story. Then let them 
pageQog, choose the one which they think lje. 5 t sumtiuuizes it. Possililc titles 
are: “The Adventure of Jan and Janette,” “The Bad Wolf,” “How 
the Ducks Saved Jan and Janette.” 

APPRECIATION 

Appreciating descriptive words 

Use after Have the children select the words lielow which he.st describe the 
page 209. first word or words in each group. 

cottage; little, pink, purple, sugar-candy, hig, .sweet. 

Jan and Janette: mild, smart, lame, young, old, afraid, lovable. 
Garon: bad, tiny, strong, lame, lovalile, mild. 

Discriminating between fact and fancy 
Use after Have the children turn to the taUe of conlenls, read all of the 
pageaog. fj^gj four sections, and decide in each ease whether the 

selection is fanciful or realistic. 

Read and Do, pages 64-66. 

RELATED EXPERTENOEB 

Encourage the children to compose, sujries in wliicli a wolf is one 
of the characters. Suggest that tliey try to liavc a surprise, ending. 

For music appreciation use “Peter and tlic Wolf,” Ijy Serge 
Prokofiev, Columbia Record Set GK'I-'477, or Victor Record Set 
DM-566. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Hansel and Grctel,” page 186, AJltr ihe Sun Sets, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1938, 

“Granny’s Blackie,” page 268, Fun and Frolic, D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Little Red Riding-Iiood,” The Tall Book of Nursery Tales, 
Artists and Writers Guild, Inc., Plarper and Brothers, New York, 
1944, 



SECTION V 


Ranches, Cowboys, and Indians 

ILLUSTRATION, PACES 210-3 11 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 

Have the children turn to the talilc of conlcnts and find the title 
of this new group of stories. Read the title, Ranches, Cowboys, and 
Indians. “In what part of our country do you think these .storie.s took 
place?” Guide the children to conclude that most of them took 
place in the southwestern part of our country where there is much 
open space and very few cities and towns. 

“In the southwestern part of our country then; arc miles and miles 
of grass-covered plains on which cattle and sheep roam. There an; 
also deserts on which almost nothing grows, and there, are very high 
mountains. We will read .stories aliout children who live on the 
desert and stories about children who live in the. mountain country. 

“Turn to pages 210 and 311. This is a picture of a big cattle ranch 
where Peggy Lane lives. The first story in this .section i.s about 
Peggy and a lioy named Billy who came to visit her. Peggy’s mother 
is standing on the porch, and Peggy is running out to the station 
wagon to greet Billy, who is just arriving. Who do you think the 
men on the horses arc? Yes, they are cowboys who wairk for Peggy’s 
father. A ranch as big as this has hundreds and Imndntds of lienil of 
cattle. Cows and steers arc called calllt. A ranch is a kind of farm 
where they raise cattle to sell for liccf.” 

Ask the children why there arc no cattle in the picture, and Iciid 
them to the conclusion that the cattle are far out on the plains (suing 
grass (or grazing). Gall their attention to the fimeed-in yards, and 
tell them that these enclosures are carra/s. Explain how (hitsc; (xirrals 
are used during the roundup. At this time the cowboys bring tiu; 
cattle into the corral and mark the young calves with the .special 
brand of the ranch to which they belong. 



Little Bogie 


PAGES !2I2-2ig 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Post on the bulletin board pictures of covvlioys riding the range, 
herds of cattle, and other phases of ranch life. Let the children discuss 
the pictures and tell what they know about randic.s and cowboys, 



DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Pages Word Development: "The name of our new story is Lillie Dogit. 
a 12-213 Cowboys call a little calf who has lost its mother, a dogie. We will 
read about a dogie or lost calf. One of the children in the story is 
ranch ™ ranch. Peggy had a horse named Sure Shot. 

Sure Shot The other child in the story is Billy. He was a tender/oat because he was 
tenderjoot not used to life on the ranch. Do you suppose he will ever make a 
cattle good rancher?’' 

Reading: (212) "Read and find out how Billy happened to come 
to the ranch.” (213) “Look at the picture on page 213. Billy and 
Peggy seem to be going somewhere. Find out where they are going.” 

Discussion: “How did Miss Miller prove Billy was a tcuidcrfoot?” 
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IVord Development: “Do you remember the corral in the picture on Pages 
page 213? That was where Peggy went to give Sure Shot a lump op 214-sig 
sugar. Billy had heard western songs on the radio. You may have 
heard one of the songs, Home on the Range. In the next part of the story 
you will read about the dogie or the lost calj. Wc’ll find out the exciting ra,n,s 
thing that happened when a wild animal called a coyote came along.” * hrand 

Reading: (214) “Look at the picture. Billy is holding a lump of ' 
sugar for Sure Shot. Since he had never been close to a horse before, 
do you suppose he was afraid? Find out.” (215) “Find out more 
about the ranch.” (qi6 ) “What is a roundup? Why did the cowboys 
call Billy a tenderfoot?” (217) “This page tells about finding the 
dogie. Find out how it happened.” (21O) “What happened to Billy 
when he was alone with the calf?” (219) “How did Billy prove that 
he was no longer a tenderfoot?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of 

STUDY SKILLS, and APPREOIATION. 

REREADING 

Ask the children to answer from memory the questions below. 

Write the answer.s on the blackboard. Then have the children reread 
the story far enough to verify their answer to the first question. 

Revise the answer on the blackboard if necessary. Use the same pro¬ 
cedure with the remaining questions. 

Why did Miss Miller call Billy a tenderfoot? 

Where did Peggy and Billy go to feed Sure Shot? 

How large did Peggy tell Billy the ranch was? 

What is a dogie? 

What is the range? 

When does the roundup come? 

What kind of animal caught the little dogie? 

How did Peggy’s father carry the little calf? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Using phonics to check contextual analysis 

Write on the blacklioard the sentences below. Have the children 
read each sentence silently and try to supply the new word in each 


Use after 
page 213, 


< 
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one as a means of completing the thought. Ask different children to 
tell what they think the word would have to lie to make sense, 
Then have them apply what they have learned about the sounds of 
letters and letter combinations as a check on their first conclusions, 

Cowboys brand the calves so that anyone can tell to which 
ranch they belong. 

Do you know how a frog is different from a toad? 

Does the strong sun ever moke you blink your eyes? 

When Peggy takes a bath, she uses soap and water. 

Billy tied the horse to the Fence with a rope . 

Reviewing br, gr, pr, cr 

Use after Write br, gr, pr, cr on the blackboard as headings. Pronounce the 
page a 19. words below and call upon a different child to write each word under 
the appropriate heading. 

branch, crash, green, broken, prize, bright, 
crane, great, present, cross, grow, cream 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting regional terms 

Use after Discuss with the children the meaning’of the underlined words 
page 21 g, sentences below. 

Peggy lived on a big cattle ranch , 

“You are just a tenderfoot , Billy," said Miss Miller. 

The horse came to the corral fence. 

The cattle were out on the range eating grass. 

Peggy 5 father rode in the spring roundup . 

Every cattle ranch has its own brand . 

A coyote had caught □ little dogie. 

Father carried the calf off on horseback . 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Recognizing regional characteristics 

Use after Read from the story, “Little Dogie,” sentences which are charac- 
page 219. teristic of western ranch life; and from “The Green Tent,” sentences 
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which are characteristic of country life in the South. Ask the children 
to determine from which story each sentence is read. Substitute 
ronouns or common nouns for proper names in the sentences in 
Ler not to give away the story. Guide the children to select in 
each sentence the words which led them to decide from which story 
the sentence was taken. After you have read a few sentence.?, ask 
different children to select and read aloud a sentence which is typical 
of either western life or southern life. The rest of the class may decide 

in which story it lielongs. 

A few examples of suitable sentences arc: 

( 213 ) “ He is just a tenderfoot. ” 

(158) “A great field of sugar cane stood beside the road.” 

{214) “When they reached the corral, the pony came to the gate. 

(164) "He drove the mules up and down the rows.” 

»Have the children write the headings, Southland and Western 
Ranches and then write each sentence below under the correct head¬ 
ing. They may add to the lists liy referring to their readers. 

It is one of the largest cattle ranches in the state. 

In front of the house was an orange tree. 

The boy was a tenderfoot. ] 

There were no cattle in the corral. 

The peanuts were pulled off the plants. 

A mon was putting stalks of sugar cane into a mill. 

APPRECIATION 
Noting changing attitudes 

“When we started to read' the'story, did you get the impre.ssion Use after 
that Billy knew very much about horses or cowboys? What did Peggy a 19. 

do first to teach Billy not to be afraid of horsc.s? How did Billy feel 
after he learned how to feed sugar to a horse? How did he come to 
know real cowboys? What happened at the end of the story to make 
you think that Billy finally felt like a real cowboy?” 

Ask the children to supplement the discussion by relating personal 
experiences in which they have gone to strange places and become 
acquainted with new ways of doing things. 
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page 219. 
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Appreciating character traits 

Guide a discussion about the character trails of Billy and Peggy. 
Ask “Was Peggy a friendly girl? Can you find and read the parts of 
the story which show this? Did Billy have courage? Can you find and 
read the parts which prove this?” 

Read and Do, pages 67-68. 

related experiences 

Let the children listen to recordings of two cowboy songs; “Home 
on the Range,” Victor Record No. 1525, and “Get Along Little 

Dogie ” Victor Record No. 24.546. 

They may write to some child who lives on a cattle ranch, 

Show the children a copy of the painting, “Bringing Home the 
Newborn Calf,” by Jean Frangois Millet. (Copies may be secured 
from the F, A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansvillc, New York.) 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Open Range,” page 73 ) 95 i 

Faces and Places, Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 194^' 

“Snow, the Baby Calf,” page 31, Making New Friends, Ginn and 

Company, Boston, 1940. 

“The Bend in the Road,” page 31, fun and Frolic, D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1942. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: Cowboy Tommy, by Sanford Touseep, Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc,, New York, 1938. 

“The Barn,” by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Told Under, the Blue 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. 

Poem: “The Calf,” by Clifford Webb, Animals from Everywhere, 
Frederick Warne and Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 



Desert Storm 

PAGES 220-226 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide a discussion concerning storms the children have seen. 
Supplement with experiencc,s of your own in seeing rain ,storm,s, hail 
storms, snow .storms, wind .slorm.s. Letid into a cllscussion of whirl¬ 
winds. Tlien tell the children that in their new story they will read 
about a dust storm on a de.sert. “A desert is ;i n^gion which Is very 
hot and dry. There isn’t enough water to grow grass or ertjjis. Only 
a few types of plant-s which require little, water grow in a desert. 
The soil is fine, loose sand. When there Ls a strong wind, it Itlows the 
sand or dust acros.s the country in great yellow clouds. T'his is called 
a dust storm,” 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Wwd Development: “In our new story wc will read about a girl 
who was caught In a dust storm on a desert. Her name wa.s Nancy. 
There was very little water where Nancy lived, I)ut her father had an 
old windmill which did pump enough water for baths and to ^vater 
the vines. Nancy and her brother, Boh, owned a little gray donkey or 
bum. They named the donkey Burruboy. In on<; of the plcture.s you 
will see Bob fastening a packsaddle on Burrohoy. In another picture 
you will see Nancy putting a wreath <jf flowens around his neck,” 

Reading: (220) “Look at the picture. Are many plants growing in 
the desert beyond the house? Are there, any around the house? 
How do you think they hapixm to he there? Find out what Nancy 
and Bob are saying about them.” (221) “Find out what Boh said 
that would make you think he liked Burrohoy.” (222) “What did the 
children do and see as they walked acros,s the de.sert?” 

Discussion: “What is a packsaddle?” 

Word Development; “When the children were tired, they sometimes 
lay down on the ground to rest. Often they would sec a cnttoniail, 
a little rabbit with a tail like a hall of cotton. Sometimes little whirl¬ 
winds of dust whirled by them, That is what happened in the ne.xt 
part of the story. We'll read about it.” 

Reading: (223) “What did Boh do when a little whirlwind came 
up?” (224) “What happened when the children stopped to rest?” 


Pages 

220-222 

desert 

Nancy 

nines 

packsaddle 

burn 

rvreath 


Pages 

223-226 

whirled 

collontail 

we'll 
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“Now the exciting part begins. Read how the children were 
caught in a dust storm.” (226) “Did they find Burroboy? 

Discussion: See inteeprxtation of meaning, application or 

STUDY SKILLS, and APPRECIATION. 

rereading 

The children may reread *e «.r, for Lire purpose of ending 
specific pans which show that (i) water is very scarce on he desert, 
W te dap are hot; (3) the nights are sometimes cold; (4) Bowers 
grlln <L desert; (5) a horned load is different troin an ordinar, 
toad; (6) a dust storm comes up quickly. 

additional reading activities 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Recognizing smaller words in larger words 

Use after The following parts of known words appear m Sections II , V, 
page and V; hive, close, stump, wander, sails, motors, pump, screw, touch, saddle, 
Zt, aentle. The known words in which these words appear are: 
heehwe, closed, Stmpy, sailing, wandering, motorboat, pumped, screwed, 
touched, packsaidle, roasted, gentlemen. 

Use the procedure suggested on page 66. 


Use after 
page 223. 


Recognizing compound words 

Important compound words on pages 212 to 261 are. pigtails, loun 
up horseback, bluebells, whirlwind, Southwest, JlagP‘>^«> raindrops, redwing, 
blackbirds, deerskin, raimbow, thunderstorms, Burroboy, someone, anywhen. 

Write these words on the blackboard. Have the cluldrcn read to 
by noting the two known parts in each word. Then give a definition 
or description of each word (except the last two), and in each case 
ask a child to find and read the word which you defined or described. 

Suggested definitions or descriptions out of sequence are. ^ P° ^ 
from which a flag is flown; flowers which are blue and shaped like 
bells; braids of hair; the bringing together of cattle for branding, 
on the back of a horse; a wind which causes dust to blow upwards 
in a spiral; drops of rain; a wing that is red; the name of a bird that 
is black; a storm accompanied by thunder; the southwestern part of 
the United States; the skin of a deer; an arch or bow of many colors 
seen in the sky when the sun shines through rain. 
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-phe children may illustralc as many of these compound words 
as they can, writing the compound word beneath its picture. 

Reviewing the variant ly 

Have the children read each of the stem words below, then add ly 
to it and read the word in il.s variant form. (Palienlly appears on 
page 224, and bnyhllyj on page gt 4 ') 

* For independent work the cliildrcn may write a sentence con¬ 
taining each of lhe.se words in its ly form: jmtuiil, bright, wild, strange, 
safe, loud, love, soft, near, quick, sweet, friend, liaid. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Identifying a major thought unit and supporting details 
Ask the children which was the most important event in the story. 
Through discussion guide them to conclude that it was the desert 
dust storm. Have them then reread page 225 and find details about 
the storm. Write these details on the lolackboard as they arc found 
and summarized. The list might be somewhat as follows; 

Description of a Desert Dust Storm 
Suddenly there is a gentle wind. 

Then a great yellow cloud of dust comes rolling over the desert. 
The dust whirls up from the ground. 

The dust is so thick that one can hardly see the road. 

The dust is very fine. 

It blows into one's eyes and makes them smart. 

^Recognizing relationships between characters and their actions 
Write on the blackboard the words and incomplete sentences 
below. Have the children write the name of the appropriate 
character in each blank space, 

, , . thought it was his turn to have the bath water. 

.. . was a patient little animal, 

,.. picked some bluebells and sand flowers. 

.. . slipped the horned toad into his pocket. 

., . was looking out across the desert and saw a cottontail. 

.. . came home with the wood. 

,. , was at the window looking worried, 

Mother Nancy Bob Burroboy 


Use after 
page 226. 


Use after 
page 226. 


Use after 
page 226. 
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application of study skills 

Locating additional information ■ . , 

r . .Eilrlren find in books on the library table, or m the school 
Use after Let the chil and additional information about 

^ public lib~“. .how ,ho pic.o,= 

'”r r ioro„„a.i.o .ho, 1». 

t,hB.l., » ««b» 

D.a™ ubo"! «“”*•' , , 

■„ 0 . H..e .ho ohildm find detail, ihlho .tor, from which they.., 
nalot? dr™eral co.d-.n. in regard to ten.por.turc, water .uppl,, 

somewhat as follows- 

The days are warm and the nights are cold. 

Water is scarce. 

Pretty flowers grow in the desert. 

There are dust storms in the desert. 

Sometimes it rains hard in the desert. 


APPRECIATION 

Discussing the mood of incidents 

Use after “While 1 read parts of this story, think whether each part makes 
page 226. you feel happy, sad, sleepy, excited, or frightened. 

The children lay down on the ground in the shade of a tree that 
dr™.d“in bUtm. dl over* to. The little burro, with h.. 
sleepy eyes shut, stood patiently beside them, 

“Oh,look!Burroboyisgone!” shouted Bob. “And so is the wood. 

® “We must find Hm,’’ cried Nancy. The two children ran here and 
there, calling, “Burroboy!” But there was no sign of the burro. 

Suddenly all the desert plants began to wave in the wind. And 
then a great yellow cloud came rolling nearer the children. 

“It’s a giant whirlwind!” screamed Bob. “Run for home!” 


Read and Do, pages 69-71. 
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related experiences 

-.-.oVf' T minialui’c desert scene. They 
Encourage Mil and arrange in the sand small 

„ayfillalo«.““‘ They may model from day a 

cactus plaols ” h s ot ^ 

burro, a rabbit, an m which they 

Ask the children o supply of water, vegetation, storms, 

live with the desert as ^ motion pictures of deseit 

suggested STOWES AND POEMS 
‘=”,Shi::SS:’pScDog.>agc. 7 g.Ai«^ 

SccnF^ln and Company. Chicago, .94.. 

To be read to j j ^,1,1,, Animkjm Emjwhm, 

ta.. “The Donkey 

Frederick Warne and Company, II , 



The Yncca Plant 


Pages 

227-228 

yucca 

fibers 

moth 

gathers 

pollen 


Pages 
229-231 
form 
Mexicans 
, not 
*saap 
*TOpe 


maple treas 

maple syrup 
maple sugar 
furniture 


PAGES a 27 “ 2 ‘]I 

BUILDIf^G BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to name the clin'ercnt kinds of nl-.nt .u 
read about which are useful to people. Write the namn of the 
on the blackboard, Then list the differ,-ut ju^kIucus of 2 ^ 
as suggested by the children. For example; ' ‘ 

Pgj nut plants sugar cone 

roasted peanuts molasses 

peanut butter cane syrup 

peanut hay sugar 

pi» "fc “ixt Sp”! r 

western part of our country. ' ” 

developmental reading 

jlo/fm from the yucca flovw ’ t'* moth, which 

227. Look at the beautiS^^^^^^^ } ™ Page 

Where are the leaves? There is an P'®"*' 

doesn^t show in the picture-S a'"*'‘ref ^ 
like strings which hang from the IcfvesC 

stem.” (2^28) ^Ire^ffsera^jfcturc™'" 

they are doing.” ^ of yucca raoths.-Find out what 

Discussion; “Close vmir 1 

^^rmoeiopmeni; “Next we wiT d' ! 

begins to form. We will also find when the seed 

- Ota P«pl=in.l,eS„:h“f» ‘"‘‘i”'. * *»■«, 

bow they use the ml as well as th. fii P 

Readar^g: (220I ..p, f ‘be plant.” 

(230) “This page tells what il 

Read and find out.” Goj) ‘be roots of the plants. 

poop'o Who d. «r, 7 ;,rsr “1 
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Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread this selection for the purpose of choosing 
from each paragraph the sentence which gives the central idea or is 
the most important. Write each sentence on the blacklmard. tiave 
the children tell the reason for their ehoice. Discuss any sentences 
suggested which do not embody the central idea, and point out 
why they should not be chosen. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the two sounds of oo 
Write on the blackboard the key words took and root. Have children 
discuss the difference in the sound of oo in the two words. Ask them 
to name other words in which oo sounds as it docs in took. Repeat, 
having them name words in which oo .sounds as in root. 

Conduct word-building activities as indicated below. 

For 00 as in root; root {booty toot, shoot); soon {moon, noon, spoon); 
pool {cool, spool); goose {loose). 

For 00 as in look: took {brook, cook, look,^ shook, crook, brook); 
good {wood, hood, stood). 

Developing the two sounds of ow 
Write on the blackboard the key words grow and now. Proceed as 
indicated above for the development of the two sounds of oo. 

Words which may be used for word building arc: 

For ow as in grow: grow {low, crow, slow); show {mow, row, sow). 
For ow as in now: now {cow, how, brow); brown {town, down, gown). 

* Write on the blackboard: flowers, slow, eyebrows, know, yellow, 
plow, com, crow, how. Have the children write each word under grow 
or now according to the sound of ow. Ask them to search thi'ough 
other books and find more words to add to each list. 

Discriminating between words similar in configuration 
Write on the blackboard the arrangement of words below. Ask two 
children to see who can be the first to find a word you name. Choose 


Use after 
page 231'. 


Use after 
page 231. 


Use after 
page 231, 
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a word from a dlfferenl group each time. Repeat until all the chlldra, 
have had a turn. When a child indicates a wrong word, help him 
work out this word phonetically and then find the right word in 
the same way. 


(arm 

fibers 

mother 

sound 

plan 

bath 

form 

feathers 

moth 

soup 

plant 

both 

from 

fingers 

motor 

soap 

plow 

bowl 

dig 

roof 

brook 

then 

where 

saw 

dog 

rope 

board 

when 

there 

was 

big 

root 

bread 

thin 

those 

say 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting phrases 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below, Discuss with th 
page 231, children the meaning of each underlined phrase. 

The yucca plant can get along with very little water. 

Dry Fibers hang from the leaves. 

The flowers hang down like little bells . 

A moth gathers the pollen and rolls it into a ball . 

Some of the seeds make new plants . 

A Mexican woman and her children dig up the roots, 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Selecting portions of content which convey one specific idea 
Use after Have the children find the part which describes each of the follow- 
page 231. ing ideas: (i) the climate of the country where the yucca plant 
grows, (2) the appearance of the yucca plant, (3) how the yucca 
moth and the yucca plant help each other, (4.) the uses of the plant. 

Recalling detailed information 

Use after Have the children answer from memory the questions below, 
page 231. They may check with their books in case of doubt or disagreement. 

What hang from the leaves of the yucca plant? How tall does 
the stem grow? On what part of the plant do the flowers grow? 
What is the name of the moth that helps the yucca plant? What 
does the moth do with the pollen it gathers? Where does the 
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moth lay its eggs? What grows inside the egg? What docs the 
young moth eat? What happens to the seeds that the young moth 
doesn’t eat? What part of the yucca plant is used to make soap? 
What part of the yucca plant is used to make rope? 

Read and Do, pages 72-73. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Let the children draw or paint pictures of a yucca plant for the 
science corner. They may label their pictures somewhat as follows: 

This is 0 yucca plant. 

It grows on the desert. 

The roots are used to make soap. 

The fibers are used to make rope. 

Each child may prepare an illustrated booklet titled, “The Yucca 
Plant.” On each page in the booklet the child may make an illustra¬ 
tion and write an accompanying paragraph. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Ramona of Mexico,” page 203, Friends About Us, Lyons and 
Carnahan, Chicago, 1940. 

“Seeds,” page 174, and “A Chinese Princess and Her Silk Dress,” 
page 71, Wide Wings, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1939, 
“Southern Snow,” page 149, Round About Tou, Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Poem: “Yucca,” by Ann Nolan Clark, In My Mother’s House, The 
Viking Press, New York, 1942. 



Pagea 

232-234 
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job 

dried 

few 


Pages 

235-239 

organ 

Yankee 

Doodle 

cheerful 

*wool 

among 

worry 


Three Hundred Warm Coats 

PAGES 232-239 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Post on the bulletin board pictures of sheep and of shepherd dogs 
guarding the sheep, or show the children such pictures in a geog¬ 
raphy or other reference book. Through discussion, lead the children 
to the conclusion that the dogs who guard the sheep must be well- 
trained and faithful. Call attention to the tliick coats of wool on the 
sheep, and discuss briefly how wool is clipped from the sheep, 
cleaned, carded (brushed with a wire brush), spun into yarn, and 
woven into warm clothing and blankets. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
Word Development: “Our new story takes place in the mountains of 
the Southwest. It is about a boy who helped his Uncle Bill take care 
of a herd of sheep. He helped with the chores, too. He washed and 
dried the dishes. Uncle Bill lived in a sheep wagon with a aanms top, 
He had two dogs, Taffy and Wags. Even the dogs had a job to do 
in taking care of the sheep. We will read what happened one day 
when the clouds grew darker and a few drops of rain fell,” 

Reading: (232) “Here is a picture of Fred and Uncle Bill in the 
mountains. Look at the canvas sheep wagon. Do you think it has a 
stove in it? Why? Find out what else was in the wagon.” (233) 
“Find out what the dogs’ job was.” (234) “This page tells what 
happened when the clouds grew darker and a few drops of rain fell. 
What did happen?” 

Discussion: “'Why did Fred and Uncle Bill gather wood? Why did 
Uncle Bill think the dogs would have a hard time if the wind 
changed?” See also interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “Sometimes Fred amused himself playing the 
mouth organ. He had learned to play one tune which all of you know. 
It was Yankee Doodle. How do you suppose Uncle Bill lighted the 
sheep wagon when it was dark? He used a lantern. The light from 
the lantern made the wagon cheerful. But Fred began to worry about 
the dogs. He was glad when he heard his Uncle call Hello-o-o-of lit 
was still worried, though, about the dogs who were out among the sheep. 
He wasn’t worried about the sheep because they had woolly coats.” 
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Rtadin^: (235) “Why was Fred worried about the dogs?” (236) 
“Did the rain slop during the morning?” (237) “What was the 
weather like at six o’clock?” (238) "What did Uncle Bill suggest 
doing when Fred inquired altout the dogs?” (239) “Did Fred stop 
worrying about the dogs after the trip out in the storm?” 

Discussion: “What did Uncle Bill mean by saying that the dogs had 
‘three hundred wool coats’?” Sec also interpretation of meaning. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread each page for the purpose of selecting 
Ihe part which best answers a specific question. Ask one child to read 
orally the part which he selects. Then have the class decide whethcr 
that part is the best answer to the question. 

Suggested questions are: (232) Where did the dogs stay at night? 
(233) How did the dogs help Uncle Bill? (234) What shows that 
Uncle Bill was worried about the sheep? (235) Why didn’t Fred 
bring the dogs in out of the storm? (23G) How did Wags show he 
was a loyal and oliedieiit dog? (237) What makes you think that 
Fred was lonesome? (238) How did the dog-s keep warm? (239) 
What finally made Fred stop worrying abotit the dogs? 

ADDITIONAL READING AGTIVITIES 
INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Selecting a definition for a word 

Write on the blackboard the following words and definitions: 

herd not many 

job a number oF animals together 

few a piece oF work 

Have the children select the right meaning for each word, Then 
ask them to verify their selection liy finding each word in the text 
of the story and substituting the phrase for the word. 

^Recognizing homonyms 

Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. Ask the 
children to select a pair of words which may lie used to complete a 
pair of sentences. Then have them choose the right word for each 
sentence in the pair and write it in the blank space. 


Use. after 
page 234. 


Use after 
page 239. 
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page 239, 


threw through herd heard blew blue 
Fred . . . the door open, 

The wind roared ... the trees. 

Fred ... the rain on the roof of the wagon. 

The dogs guarded the . . . of sheep. 

The wind . .. hard. 

After the storm the sl<y was .... 

Extending word meanings 

Write on the blackboard the sentences Itelow. Ask the children to 
read the first pair of sentences and discuss the two meanings of hard. 
They may suggest other sentences using the two meanings of hard, 
Use the same procedure with the underlined words in each of the 
remaining pairs of sentences. 

Fred thought it was hard on the dogs to stay out in the cold. 
Fred ate a hard roll. 

When the sheep were together, they were safe . 

Uncle Bill kept his money in a safe. 

Fred went inside, but in a second he came out again. 

Fred played "Yankee Doodle” a second time. 

Soon Uncle Bill was sound asleep. 

Fred thought he heard a sound from the dogs. 

Fred f^ a few drops of rain, so he went inside. 

Uncle Bill put on his old felt hat. 

The two sjnart dogs knew how to keep warm. 

The cold wind mode Fred’s eyes smart. 

Read and Do, pages 74-^5. 


is-fiLAlED EXPERIENCES 

o/thiriY *” '’"P™ “ »“1 'hart. They may mount 
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The children may sing such songs as, “The Good Shepherd,” 
page 88, New Music Horizons, Book Silver Eurdett Company, 

New York, ig44- 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Lewis, the Sheep Boy,” page 234, We Grow Up, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939. 

“The Coat on His Back,” page 281, The Lnidlm Basic Readers, 
Book Three, Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 1940. 

“Lambkin’s Terrible Hal,” page 114, More Streets and Roads, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: ‘The Greedy Shepherd,” by Frances Browne, Granny's 
Wonderful Chair, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 

“Sheep Dogs,” by Frances Kent, Puppy Dog’s Tales, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1928. 

Poems: “Silver Sleep,” by Anne Blackwell Payne and “The Moon 
Sheep,” by Christopher Morley, Under the Tent of the Sky, compiled 
by John E. Brewton, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. 

“The Sheep,” by Ann Taylor, My Poetry Book, compiled by 
Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, 1934. 



Pages 
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Little Bear and His Grandmother 

PAGES 240-247 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

On the day preceding the reading of tliis story post on the bulletin 
aboard pictures pertaining to Indian life. Invite the children to bring 
to school arrowheads and other articles made by Indians. When you 
introduce the story, guide a dLscu-Ssion about the pictures and 
articles, and explain what an Indian reservation is. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Wmd Development: “In your new story you will read about an 
Indian boy called Little Bear. Little Bear lived on an Indian reserva¬ 
tion. He was proud of his grandmother because .she had learned to speak 
English at college." (See word recognition for development of sp) 

Reading: (240) “This picture gives you a good idea of what an 
Indian reservation is like. The houses in which the Indians live 
are usually small and far apart, and often the rc.servafion is near 
mountains. You can see Little Bear and Grandmother Bear walking 
down the road. Read the first page and find out where they are 
going.’f (241) “How did Dr. Winters help Little Bear make some 
new friends?” (242) “Bruce and Ellen went for a ride with Little 
Bear. Find out how they happened to go,” (243) “What impressed 
Bruce and Ellen most as they rode through the reservation?” 

Discussion: “Why did Little Bear turn to run away when he saw 
the two children?” See also appucation of study skills, 

Word Development: “Little Bear belonged to a tribe etj Indians who 
made very fine arrowheads. They thought their arrowheads were the 
finest in the world.” Have the children notice that the e in fine is 
dropped when est is added. (See word recognition for development 
of this type of variant.) “You will find out whether the Indians on 
this reservation still ate dried deer meal as the early Indians did or 
whether they had food like ours, such plum jam." 

Reading: (244-245) “Here is a picture of Little Bear’s home,” 
Guide the discussion of details in the picture. “Find out what the 
children did when they arrived here.” (246) “What did Little Bear 
show the children?” (247) “On this page you will find out what 
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Grandmother Bear gave the children to cat. You will also find out 
something thoughtful which Little Bear did. Read the page,” 
Discussion : See interpretation of meaning and application of 
study skills. 

RERRADING 

Have the children reread the .story for the purpose of finding all 
the parts in which the white children learned something about 
Indies which surprised them. A.sk them to read .silenlly until they 
come to the first thing that surprised Bruce and Ellen. Have one 
child read this part orally, then have the class help you compo.se a 
summary statement of the fact to write on the blackboard. The state¬ 
ments may be somewhat as follows: 

Grandmother Bear spoke English as well as white people. 
People on reservations live far apart on ranches. 

They live in real houses. 

They eat the same kind of food as other people. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing sm, sn, sw, si 

Write these blends on the blackboard as headings: sm, sn, sw, st. 
Read the words below, calling upon a cliiTerent child in each ca.se, 
to write under the appropriate heading the word that you pronounce. 

sweater, steam, smile, snapped, swing, snow, start, 
stuffed, swarm, smell, swim, smart, sneeze, swallow 

* Have the children search through other liooks to see how many 
words they can find to list under each of these headings. 

Developing sp 

“One of the new words which we read on page 242 liegan with sp. 
Do your remember what it was?” Write .speak on the blackboaid as a 
key word. Add the words lielow and have the children underline sp 
in each one. Then have a child pronounce each word wliilc the others 
listen for the sound of the blend sp. 

spoons, spilled, spinning, spot, spoke, speeches 


Use after 
page 2.1a. 


Use after 
page 242. 
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Use the following words for word building: weak {speak); tell 
(spell); nol (spot); care (spare); mend (spend); bite (spile); pool (spool); 
race (space); sent (spent); can (span). 

Developing the variant esi, dropping final e 
Use after Write on the blackboard the arrangement of words below. Have 
page 247. the children note that when esl is added to each of these .stem words, 
the final e is dropped. 

large fine nice 

largest finest nicest 

Suggested words to use for word building are; close (closest); strange 
(strangest); blue (bluest); safe (safest) 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sensing implications relevant to the main theme of the story 
Use after Ask the children to discuss these questions: Was this the first trip 
page 247. Bruce and Ellen ever made to a reservation? Why do you think so? 

Why were Bruce and Ellen surprised that Grandmother Bear could 
speak English? Why did Bruce and Ellen look as though they didn’t 
believe Little Bear could really find his way home? Why did the 
Indians of long ago make arrowheads? Why did Bruce and Ellen 
think Little Bear would live in a tent made of skins? Why did they 
think they would have deer meat and dried berries for lunch? 

Selecting appropriate definitions 

Use after Read to the children the definitions below for reservation. Then have 
page 247. them find the word reservation on page 241 and decide which definition 
is appropriate for the word as used onthispage. Repeat the procedure 
with the other words and definitions. 

(241) reservation; that which is kept back or held; a tract of land set 
aside, as for an Indian tribe. 

(242) patient: being calm or quiet under annoyance or distress; 
a person undergoing treatment for a disease or illness. 

(247) jam; to press into a tight place; to bruise or crush; a product 
made by boiling fruit and sugar. 
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application of study skills 

Locating additional information 

Place on the library tabic hooks and magazines which contain Use after 
■nformalion about Indians. Have tlie children .search through these puRc 341. 
books and also througli books at home and ul the luihlie liln-:uy for 
additional information. During a separate period let etich child give 
oral summary of the information he. hii.s found, or vetid seleclcd 
Jl-agraphs orally, supplcmciiiing with pielures if he de.sires. 

*Chedcing retention of descriptive detail 
Have the children read silently the ptiragraph on page 244 whicli U.se after 
beeins “The white children were surprised.” I hen ask them to 
close their iMoks and draw a picture of Lillie Betir’.s home. Later 
have the children evaluate each odierbs picture.s. 

Read and Do, pages 76-77. 

RELATED EXRKRIENC'.ES 


The children may prepare an cxhil.)it of Indian pictures and 
objects made by Indians west of the MissLssipiii. 
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Ask the children to tell of experiences they have had in seeing 
Indians or pictures of Indians. 

Conduct a music appreciation lesson, Use such records as Fro® 
the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” Victor Record No, 1115, and 
“Chant of the Eagle Dancers” and “Chant of the Snake Dancers ” 

Victor Record No. 20043. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Indians," page 47, Ahig ik Va}, The John C, Winston Cora- 
panyj Philadelphia, 1940. 

“An Indian Water Jar,” page 189, We Gm Up, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939. 

“Crazy Rider,” page 180, Fm and Frolic, D. G. Heath and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1942. I 

To be read to the children 

. Stories: “White Cloud’s Visit to the Sun Prince,” by Margaret 
Compton Harrison, American Indian Fairy Tales, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 192), 

Kte and Bah, Navajo Children, by Elizabeth Pack, American Book 
Company, New York, 1940. 

Poem; “Corn-Grinding Song” (Laguna Indians), by Natalie 
Curtis, Sun^ Under the Silver Umbrella, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1938. 



Iktomi and His Jokes 
Iktomi and Muskrat 

PAGES 24(1-354 

BUILDING BAGKGROUND 

Show the children a picture of a muskrai. I'ell them that a muskrat 
looks very much like a large rat, l)iit that its hind feet are we.hhed 
like those of a duck, and it is more at home, in water than on laiicl. 

“In your new story you will read tdiout a muskrat. He's an 
unusual muskrat, as you will soon lind out, and lu; makes a very 
good character in the story. 'I'liis is a faneiful .story, of counsi'. It’s 
an old tale about an Indian who liked to jday joke.s on pcojile. Do 
you know what a joke is?” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development; “Our new story is one that Grandmother Bear 
had witoW many time.?,” Have llie ehihlren note that re added to the 
beginning oUold makes the word retold. (Sei.- wonu jticootJNJ'riON for 
development of the prefix re.) “This story is ahonl an Indian called 
Iktomi. Iktomi liked to play jokes on people. In this story he played a 
joke on a muskrat. We will find out what the joke was,” 

Reading; (248) "Read the first page and liiul out lunv the children 
happened to be in the raountain.s, and how the icleti of telling the 
story started.” (249) “Several things happened before Grandmother 
began the story. Find out what they were.” 

Discussion; “In what ways were the children tlioughlful?” 

Word Development: “Iktomi was a greedy fellow. He thought the 
muskrat was a stupid fellow. In the. story you will read aliout a bowl 
of soup which was taken and ealen liy one of them, Who do you 
think ate the soup, the greedy fellow or the stujiid fellow? In this 
part of the story we will find out about the. joke, that Iktomi planned." 

Reading; (250) “Who has the liowi of soup in the picture,'? Find out 
what the muskrat is saying to Iktomi.” (251) “This])age tells liow the 
joke began. Read and find out.” (252) “See if Iktomi dealt fairly 
with the muskrat.” (253) “In what way was Iktomi di.sappoinled 
when he returned to the place where he had left his soup?” (254) 
“Which one really was stupid'?” 

Discussion; See iNTERPitE’i'A'noN oe meaning and Aiu'RKciATtoN 
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REREADING 

The children may reread the story of “Iktomi and Muskrat” for 
the purpose of finding and rephrasing selected sentences, Read to 
the children the sentences below. In each case havti them read until 
they come to the sentence in which the underlined phrase appears 
and then attempt to express the same idea in a different way. 

. The Indians believed in a little man called Iktomi. 

The jokes did not always turn out as Iktomi had planned, 

One day Muskrat came along and saw Iktomi eating soup. 

Iktomi wanted Muskrat to run a race with him. 

Iktomi wanted to make believe he was willing to give away the soup 
Muskrat had to fall in with Iktomi's plan. 

Iktomi said to himself, ‘ T can take my time .’’ 

Iktomi was out of breath from running fast. 

Muskrat had played a trick on Iktomi. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing variants er, est, dropping e 

Use after Have the children change each of the words below to er and tst 
page 254, foj.jns, dropping the final e. (Change drive to er form only,) 

Drop e, add er Drop e, add est 

close 

nice 

large 

fine 

strange 

late 

drive 

For independent work they may write sentences containing each 
of the variant forms of the words. 

Developing the prefix re 

Use after The story tells us that the Little Bear had heard most of Grand- 
page 249. mother Bear’s stories retold many times,” Write retold on the black- 
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board. “What doe.s retold moan? Yes, it means ‘told again.’ When 
H is at the beginning of a word it usually means ‘again’.” 

Have the children write re at the loeginning of each word lielow, 
read the new Word and tell what it means. Finally, ask the children 
to suggest a sentence using each of the words in its changed form, 
turn, tell, write, name, open, wire, 
build, told, wrote, learn, read, print 



INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
*Recognizing relationships between characters and their actions 
Write on the blackboard the words and incomplete sentences Use after 
below, Have the children select and write the name of the right page 249. 
character in each blank space. {Ellen is a “joker.”) 

Bruce Ellen Little Bear Grandmother Bear 
.. . became friendly with Bruce and Ellen. 

,. . asked Grandmother Bear to tell a funny Indian story. 

. . had heard most of Grandmother Bear’s stories. 

... wanted to know if Indians ever told jokes. 

.. . took the lunch out of the basket. 

. . . always wanted to hear Grandmother's stories again. 

• . . said it was too hot to pick any more plums. 
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Extending word meanings 

Use after Write on the blackboard the two sentences below. Have the 
page 251. children note the different meanings of fair. A.sk them to suggest 
adchtional sentences using these two meanings of fair. 

Iktomi said, "If I carry a stone, it will be a Fair race." 

Bruce and Ellen saw many animals at the fair . 

APPREQATION 
Sensing the moral of a story 

Use after Guide the children in suggesting different endings for the story 
page254- starting (page 250), “‘Good morning, Iktomi,’ said Muskrat, 
looking at the soup as if he were hungry.” 

Some child may suggest that Iktomi share his soup with Muskrat. 
'Another may suggest that Iktomi run the race fairly, lose it, and 
he may conclude the story by having Muskrat share the soup with 
Iktomi. In this way the children will sense the moral of the story 
without having it pointed out to them. i 

Read and Do, page )8. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Encourage the children to dramatize this story in their own words. 
Ask some child to tell the class the story of “The Tortoise and the 
Hare.” 


SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Little Bow,” page 61, The Laidlaw Basic Readers, Book Two, 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 1940. 

“Singing Boy,” page 141, Friendly Village, Row, Peterson Com¬ 
pany, Evanston, Illinois, 1941. 

“The Turtle’s Race,” page 269, Streets and Roads, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Race Between Hare and Hedgehog,” Tales of Laughter, 
compiled by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc,, New York, 1934. 



Little Dawn Boy 

PAGES 25.'',-263 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“Do you remember thal we talked about Indian legends when 
we read, ‘How the Chipmunk Got Its Stripes;” We learned that an 
Indian legend usually tries to explain something in nature, We are 
going to read another old tale, one which was told ljy the Navajo 
Indians. In this legend the Indians attempt to explain how some 
of the blessings of life, such as corn, grcjwing plants, flowers, and 
rain were brought to man. You will lie interested to And out the 
Indians’ explanation of these ble.ssings.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “There is an Indian boy in this story called Fagc.s 
Little Dawn Boy. The tribe of Indians to which Little Dtiwn Boy 25^,-257 
belonged had a Medicine Man who was a healer of the sick and , 
a magician. There was also a Great-ChieJ-oJ-AH-Mtigk. Little Darrn 
Boy wanted very much to visit this Great Chief. Reaching liis home 
was, however, a difficult tasit. One of the things Little Dawn Boy 
had to do was to scatter pollen of dawn on his trail. We’ll lind out 
whether or not he was succe.s.sful in liLs journey.” 

Riading: (255) “Find out rnorr; about Little Dawn Roy’s home.” 

(256) “What were some of tlie obstaeles that Little Dawn iioy would 
have to overcome to get to tlie Itouse of the Great-Chief-of-All- 
Magic?” (257) “This page tells all of the things wiiidi the Medicine 
Man told Little Dawn Boy to do. Wliat were tlicy?” 

Discussion: “Why did the Medicine Man teach Little Dawn Boy 
the magic songs? What is pollen?” 

Word Development: “The trilte of Indians to which Little Dawn Boy Pages 
belonged used wampum for money. Wampum was made by stringing 250-263 
together beads made from shells. You will read tibout wampum in 
the next part of the story. You will also read about larhpur, a blue hfgufy 
flower which has golden pollen. As Little Dawn Boy walked along, 
he saw much beauty below him and above him. You will enjoy read¬ 
ing a description of the shining mist which floated out before him.” 

Reading: (258) “Now we’ll find out how I.ittle Dawn Boy got ready 
for his journey. Look especially on this page for an cxitlantuion of 
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where the Medicine Man got the pollen of dawn.” (259) “On this 
page is one of the magic songs. Find out what it was.” (260) “Was 
Little Dawn Boy able to get to the house of the Great-Ghief-of-All- 
Magic?” (261) “What were the blessings which Little Dawn Boy 
asked for his people?” (262) “Did the boy receive the blessings? 
What song did he sing?” (263) “What happened when he got home?” 
Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of 

STUDY SKILLS, and APPRECIATION. 

REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of selecting 
what they consider the most beautiful description on each page. 
A child should be asked to read his selection orally and encouraged 
to read with good tone quality, diction, and rhythm. The group 
may discuss each child’s choice- 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 

Using context clues to check phonetic analysis 
Use after Write on the blackboard the new words mist, Jed, send, Tad. Ask the 

D^ge 257. children to work out the pronunciation of each word, applying their 
knowledge of the sounds of letters. 

After the children have tried to solve the words phonetically, write 
on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children read the 
sentences and decide in each case whether the pronunciation which 
they worked out phonetically makes sense in context. 

A soft mist rose From the meadow, 

Grandmother Bear did not send the children away. 

The children fed the birds. 

The boy's name was Tad. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Identifying words that describe 

Use after Ask the children to find the word or words which describe each of 
page 263. (.jjg words on the pages indicated below. Discuss with them how 
these descriptive words help them to see more vivid pictures. 

(255) House, (256) cliff, (258) stones, (259) mist, 

(261) corn, plants, rains, winds, (262) mountain, (263) robe 
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application of study skills 

,Classifying items under specific headings 
Write on the blackboard the two headings and the list cjf items 
below Ask the children to read them, select the items which should 
bdisted under each heading, and write them where tlre.y belong. 

Presents Little Dawn Boy Presents Great-Chicl-of-All- 

Tookto Great-Chief-ohAll-Mogic Magic Gave lo Little Dawn Boy 

golden pollen corn green plants 

thunderstorms skybluo stones 

grasshoppers block clouds spring rains 

wampum good things to eat bears 

Using the table of contents 

Have the children read the first five section title.s in llu' reader. 
Guide them in a discussion concerning the appropriateness of each 
one. Read the tides below, and have them find the [ragi; mmibiT on 
which each story can Ise found, Kneouruge them to Itrok (irsl for ihc 
section in which the story may lie. found, then for the title of the sUiry. 

“Off to the Shore”; “Desert Storm'’; “Freckle, the Rnnt 
Pig”; “Three Hundred Warm tloats"; "The Whonpee- 
Hidc Adventure.” 

* Write on the lilackboard the titles of the, first five sections iind 
also the story titlc.s lielow. Ask the ehilchen to copy the seelion titles 
and then, by referring to the table of etmients, to write beneath 
each section title a story title and the ptige inunher of the .story. 

“Brown Bear Camp”; “Little Dogi(‘”; “Peanuts for the 
Circus”; “Rain in Summer”; “Hoats, Rig Jind Little.” 

APPRECIATION 

Dramatizing the story 

The children may prepare to dramatize thi.s story for a inake- 
believe radio program. Assign three duldren to retid, respe.ciively, 
the parts of Little Dawn Boy, the. Medicine, Man, and CTi'eat-Chief- 
of-All-Magic. A "narrator” may read the narrative (jtirt.s of the 
story, The rest of the class may he Little Dawn Roy’s people and 
read the inagic song together at the end of iht' story. This tielivity 
offers an excellent opportunity for slre.s,shig .such ([iialhie.s of oral 


Ibsc after 
page a(i3. 


Use after 
pagi' 0(13. 


Use Etfter 
page 263. 
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Read and Do, pages 79-81. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may create a verse and melody for a “magk” song, 
They may paint a rainbow from their observation of a pnsmhnng 
in the classroom window, which shows the 

The children may paint or draw pictures /^ow R c 

House, the canyon, the purple mountain, and the tall white . 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 


To be read by the children 

“Big Snapping Turtle,” page 171, 
Company, New York, 1939 - 

“Little Eagle’s Home,” page 179, 
Carnahan, Chicago, 1940. 


We Grow Up, The Macmillai 
Friends About Us, Lyons am 


To be read to the children ^ 

Stories: “The Wooden Indian” and “The Shaghom J 

Carl. Sandburg, Rootabaga Stories, Harcourt, Brace and P 
New York, 1922. 
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Into the Golden Sunset 

illustration: pages 

building background for the section 

Ask the children to turn to the table of contents and find the title 
of the next group of stories. Have them read the title, Ink) the Gddm 
Sunsit. “This title gives you a clue about the part of the country in 
which these new stories happened. In what direction docs the sun 
set? Yes, in the west.” With this help (he children should deduce that 
the stories in this section took place in the western part of our 
country. 

If the children live in one of the states bordering the west coast, 
invite them to discuss bird life and the different kinds of fruit grown 
in their state. If they do not live on the west coirst, ask any child who 
has visited in that part of the country or who has relalives living 
there to tell what he knows about the cliinale, birds, fruit.s, and 
seaside sports. 

“Now turn to the picture on pages 264 .and 2G5. Can you tell what 
kind of trees arc in this picture? Yes, they are orange trees. Thi.s Ls an 
orange grove in southern Galiforni:i. T’hc hoy is Pat, and the girl I.s 
his sister, Janet. You will read about thein in the fir.st story.” Call 
the children’s attention to the foothills and the .snow-envered moun¬ 
tains in the background, “Do you sec the mountains covered with 
snow? What time of year do you think it Is? You will find out when 
you read the story. Arc Janet and Pat dressed for cold weather? 
No, because in the valley where the oranges grow, it is warm all 
the year.” 

If the children do not live in southern California, explain that it 
does not snow in the lowland.s where the oranges grow, and that the 
only snow ever seen by the children who live there i.s on top of the 
high mountains, If the children do five in California, Florida, or any 
southern state, tell them about the .snow .storms and winter .sports in 
the northern parts of our country. 
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The Feathered Airplane 

PAGES 266-273 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Post on the bulletin board colored pictures of different kinds of 
birds, including a mockingbird. Place books about birds on the 
library table. Guide a discussion about birds the children have seen, 
Ask each child to give a brief deseription of the most interesting bird 
he has ever seen and, if possible, to imitate its call or song. If any 
one has heard and seen a mocldngbird, Invite him to describe its 
appearance and its calls. If the children are not familiar with mock¬ 
ingbirds, explain that the mockingbird is so named because of its 
habit of mocking or imitating the calls of other birds. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our new story is about a mockingbird. This bird 
made a sound like this — 'shee-eek.' Pat and Janet found it under a 
palm tree. We’ll find out if they were allowed to keep it. When Janet 
said something to Pat about the bird, he asked, ‘How’s that?’" Call the 
children’s attention to the fact that How’s is a short way of saying 
How is. (See word reooonition for development of this type of 
contraction.) 

Reading: (266) “Look at the picture of Pat and Janet. What does 
Janet have in her hand? Read and find out what the children are 
saying.” (267) “Find out how they happened to find the little 
mockingbird.” (268) “Now find out how the children cared for 
the bird,” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “We have read about orange trees and palm 
trees. Soon we will read about a pepper tree. We have also found out 
that the little mockingbird was too small to fly. At first he just 
flapped his wings. Later he flew to Janet’s shoulder. Do you suppose he 
flew away and the children never saw him again? We’ll find out at 
the end of the story.” 

Reading: (269) “Find out what the children fed the little bird.” 
(270) “What calls did he begin to make?” (271) “This is the part of 
the story in which the mockingbird begins to fly like an airplane. 
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What did Janet and Pat do in an attempt to keep liim for their 
pet?” (272) “0“ P^S'- finally Inst 

the little inocldngltird,” 

Discussion : See interpretation of meaning, apit.iciation of 
study skills, and appreciation. 


REREADING 

Have the children reread each pal'd in order to .select the part 
which answers a specific quc.stion. Ask line, child to read orally the 
part he selects. Let the clas.s decide whether or not tlie part selected 
really answers the quc.stion. 

Suggested questions to ask are: (afiG) What did Janet want to do 
instead of picking oranges? (etiy) What did the ehilctreu decide to 
do with the little bird? (268) How did Pal make the nest? (269) 

What did the children feed the little bird? (270) What did the bird 
do that showed he was really a mockinghird? (271) What did Pat 
do so that the little bird would eome hack? (272) Why was Janet 
glad she had gone with Put to pick orange.s? 

ADDITIONAL READINCi ACTDTriES 

WORD RECIOGNITION 

Developing the contractions made by dropping i from is 

Write on the blackboard: The link bird will think he is in n tree. Use al'tor 
Ask the children for a shorter way to say he is. Replace he is with he's, page 'jGft. 

Have them match these plira.se.s and contractions: 

it's tliat is he’s how is 

that's it is how's ho is 

* Write on the blackljoard the words ami sciUences Ik'Iow, Have 
the children substitute a contraction for cadi of die underlined 
phrases, 

how's he's it’s that's 
Pat said, " It is a very good nest." 

Janet said, " That is a mockingbird." 

Pat said, " He is a nice pet." 

Janet said, "How is the little bird going to oat?" 
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^Recognizing compound words 

Use after The important compound words which appear on pages 266-315 
page 268. are; sunroom, Eastman, mockingbird, playgrtiml, BeUinan, outdoors, straw¬ 
berry, hillside, sunlight, doormy, however, siwicwhat. 

Write on the blackboard tlie cojnpttiicnl parts of these words as 
indicated below. Have the children draw a llix; I letween each pair 
of words to make a compound word, then writt; the complete word 
and read it. Finally ask them to dcfiiK; or de.seribe each compound 
word except the proper names, and however and somewhat. 


sun 

bird 

straw 

light 

East 

ground 

hill 

what 

mocking 

doors 

sun 

side 

how 

room 

some 

berry 

play 

man 

door 

man 

out 

ever 

Bell 

way 


^Recognizing smaller words within words 
Use after On pages 266-315 arc the following part.s of known words: Pal, 
page 268. board, cotton, straw, mocking, fasten, sun, flow, happen, frighten, tug, stuff, 
Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children find 
and underline one or more words in each larger word, write the 
smaller word or words separately, and read them. 

blackboard strawberries patted frightened 

sunshine mockingbird flowing happened 

cottontail fastened tugboat stuffed 

Using context clues to check phonetic analysis 
Use after Write on the blackboard Tad, plate, tunes, clap, trust. Have the 
page 272. children pronounce the words by phonetic analysis, encouraging 
them to use all methods of attack with which they are familiar. 

Then have them read the sentences below and check the pronun¬ 
ciation which they worked out for each word by whether or not the 
word makes sense when used in a sentence. 

Fred could play tunes on his mouth organ. 

Janet placed some bread on a plate and took it to the bird. 
The bird learned totr^the children. 

People sometimes clap their hands at a picture show. 
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interpretation of meaning 

^Recognizing words of similar meaning 
Write on the [jlackljoard the senLericcs and words below. Have the Use after 
children read the first sentence, look ;iL ihc underlinc.d word glad, page a68. 
find the word which has nearly the stiiue meaning as glad, and write 
the word above glad. Repeat with the remaining sentencc.s. 

"Ruth will be glad to have the oranges," said Pat. 

afraid happy thankful 
The little bird sounded frightened . 

cheerful afraid angry 
They saw a tirg^ball of feathers. 

pretty bright little 
"How ^ his mouth is!" cried Janet, 
strong full large 

Selecting the right definition for a word in context 
Write on the irlackljoard the words and definitions below. Ask U.se after 
the children to read the fir.st word and its two diTinitions, TTien page 27“• 
have them turn to pagi; £>67 and select tlu; m(;aning for the word as 
it is used in the sentence on this page. Repeat with the remaining 
words and definitions. (Tell the childnm the words tropical and visits,) 

( 267 ) palm; the inside port of the hand; a tropical tree 

( 267 ) ball: something round; a party where people dance 

( 268 ) set: to put or place; to go down, as the sun 

( 269 ) store: to put away,- a place where goods are kept for sale 

( 270 ) calls: the cry of a bird or animal; short visits 

( 271 ) board: a flat piece of wood; to get on a boot or train 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Summarizing ideas in a story 

Guide a discussion in which the chiklrcn .summarize how Pat and Use after 
Janet look care of the wild lurch Have them dictale one or two para- page 272. 
graphs to be written on the blacklioard .suinraarizing these ideas. 
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APPRECIATION 


Comparing story characters 

after Ask the children to recall other stories in which a baby animal 
aya- is raised without the care of a mother. “Freckle, the Runt Pig,” and 
“What Uncle Leamy Brought Home” should be mentioned. Have 
them discuss and compare the way in which the pet was obtained in 
each case and what was done for its care. Ask them to tell which pet 
they think would have been the most fun to raise. Have them diseuss 
personal experiences in taking care of a baby animal. 

Read ANn Do, pages 82-83. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Show the children the following color-sound film depicting the 
orange industry in California: “Citrus and Nutrition” by Sunkist 
Company (800 feet). (Distributed free by Castle Films, 30 Rocke¬ 
feller Plaza, New York, New York.) 

The children may write letters to the Chambers of Commerce of 
some of the larger cities in California for free illustrative folders 
describing the agricultural products in their vicinities. 

Invite a member of the Audubon Society to talk to the children 
about birds near the school. 

The children may draw or cut from magazines pictures of birds. 
They may mount and label the best pictures and make a bird book 
for the science corner, 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To he read by the children 

“The Phoebe Birds,” page 72, Neighbors on the Hill, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1943. 

“Robins’ Nest,” page 150, Faces and Places, Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Jenny Wren’s Cousins,” by Thornton W. Burgess, The 
Burgess Bird Book for Children, Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 
1926. 



Too Much of a Good Thing 

PA(iE 5 27^-279 

■ BUILDINCr nACKCJROUND 

Guide a discussion in which the chilflrcn (ell al)oijl their experi¬ 
ences in seeing the results of heavy rtiins. Supplement by telling ahoul. 
“own experiences in seeing slrenins wliie.h have, ove.rllowed their 
banks bridges which have l)een washed out, and roads which were 
under water. Discuss proiileins which farmers might have at the time, 
of a flood, such as: caring for animals, and traveling to town for 
necessary supplies. 


developmental reading 

Word Development: “This story liappened nt Christmas time. At the 
beginning it will tell you ahoul a creek in which no water wasjkwini’. 
The boys in the story hoped that Iry tomorrow tlKua^ would he water 
in the creek. We'll find out if there, was.” 

Reading: {273) “Read the first page and find out why the children 
in the picture look so hapjiy ahont the rain.” ((27,1) “IIow long did it 
rain before water came in the creek?” (27r,) “Someiliing very .serions 
happened as the rain continued. Read wh;it it was,” 

Discussion: “Why didn’t water api)ear in the creek as .soon as tlu; 
rain started? Do you think ''I’ad's .sugge.stion for taking c;arc of the 
chickens and goats was it good one? Why?” 

Word Development: “It would seem rather queer to liave goats and 
cluckens on the porch.” ILave tlie children note the .sound of qu in 
iiuitr. (Sec WORD recogniticjn for devel<»pment at qu.) “Li fiiot, the 
the entire outlook for Chrisliuas was not it happy one. Mr, Eastman, 
the boys’ father, was away, and the .slonn continued. To make mat¬ 
ters worse, something happened to the Cliristmas tree. The lioys met 
these disappointments bravely. Tad Sitid, ‘M-V must pretend we are 
happy,’ In spite of all this troulile, do you think the hoys might have 
managed to have an intere.sling Christmas?" 

Reading: (276) "Let’s read this page and find out how the animals 
behaved on the porch.” (277) “What did the buys plati to use for a 
Christmas tree?” (278) “How did the Itoy.s act on tills unhappy 
Christmas morning?” (279) “What happened to make everybody 
happy?” 


Piiges 

273-275 

Christmas 

n'ad 

creek 

Jlnwing 


Pagc.a 

27fi-279 

queer 

Itritvely 

pretend 

iiUere.sling 
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Discussion: See imterpretation of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the .story to check answers to certain 
questions. Ask a question and have a child answer it from memory, 
Then have another child find and read orally the [lart of the story 
which answers the question, Let the class decide whether the first 
child answered the question accurately and conqiletely. 

Suggested questions are: (273) Why were the hoys glad when they 
heard rain on the roof? (274) Why did their mother think their 
father would be glad about the rain? (275) Why did the creek over¬ 
flow? (276) What funny thing did the goats do? (277) Why didn’t 
Mrs, Eastman expect Mr. Eastman home for Ghristinas? (278) How 
was this Ghristinas morning different from otlicr Cliristmas morn¬ 
ings? (279) What did Mr. Eastman bring with him in the rowboat? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the speech sounds wh, sh, ch, Ih 
Use after Pronounce the words, asking the children to clap when you say 
page 279. a word which begins with the sound of wh as in what. Repeat, asking 
them in succession to clap when you say a word which Ijcgins with 
the sound of sh as in shall; ch as in cheese, and Ih a.s in then. 

whisper, skip, chase, shiny, wheel, shoe, cherry, those, should, child, whirl, 
shut, chimney, that, chore, shirt, choose, whiskers, shoulder, than, show 

* Write the words above on the blackboard. Have the children 
organize them under the headings wh, sh, ch, ih and extend each list 
with as many additional words as they can find. 

Developing qu 

Use after ’‘The new word which we read on page 276 began with qu. Do you 
page 279. remember what it was?” Write queer on the blackboard. “Gan you 
think of any other words which you have had that begin like queer?" 
Add quiet, quick, queen, quilt. Have the children underline qu in each 
of these words, and then listen for the sound of qu as the words are 
pronounced again. 
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. following words for word building: cbee.r {queer); built 
(J)- sreen (queen); sail (quail); back (quack); take (quake) 

^Have the children read the sentences below for contextual appli¬ 


cation. 

It seemed queer to see a goat in the house 
One day Tad sow a quail in the woods. 
Mother mode a nice quilt for Tommy s bed. 


interpretation of meaning 


♦Extending word meanings 

Write on the lilackhoard the sentences below. Have the chddren 
finrl in the first sentence a word that would l)c appropriate to use 
with a different meaning in the second sentence. Discuss the two 
meanings of the word. Repeat with the other pairs of sentences. 

Along the west coast the rains fall in winter. 

Teddy liked to . , . down the hill on his bicycle. 


A red truck came rumbling down the street. 

The ranchers and . . . farmers were glad to have ram. 


I heard the rain drum on the roof. 

The boy in the parade had a red ... • 

The boys hopped out of bed and ran to the window, 
A tiny stream flowed in the . . . of the creek. 

The water began to flow over the land. 

"An airplane couldn’t. . . here now," said Toddy. 


Use after 
page 279 . 


The best present of all was the Christmas tree. 
When the teacher read the names, everyone was 

On Christmas morning the boys dressed slowly. 
Mother... a hen for Christmas dinner. 


application of study skills 

Noting relationships between story incidents and specific dates 
Place before the children a large calendar showing the inonth of 
December. Guide a discussion concerning the dates of certain Story 
incidents as follows: 


Use after 
page 279, 
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“On what date does Christmas always fall? Find that date on the 
calendar. For how many days did it rain in the story we just read? 
(6) Did it rain on Christmas day? (No) Then how many days alto¬ 
gether did this stoiy cover? (7) Count back seven days on the 
calendar, starting with Christmas. What date do you find? (igih) 
Yes, that’s the date on which om- story started. What are some of the 
things that happened on that date? Turn to page 274. in your books 
and read the next to the last paragraph to yourselves. What date do 
you think ‘the next morning’ was? (Qoth) Read the first sentence on 
page 275. What date was ‘tomorrow’? (21st) Now turn to page 277 
and find the third paragraph. Read the first sentence to yourselves. 
What did Mrs. Eastman say that showed it was the day before 
Christmas? What date would that be? (Q4th) Is there any date other 
than the twenty-fourth of December on which we might say, 
‘Tomorrow will be Christmas?’ ” 

Comparing geographic inferences in two selections 
Use after Have the children compare the rainfall in the Pacific area with 
page 279. in the central United States. Use the stories, “Rain in Summer” 
(page 70) and “Too Much of a Good Thing.” Suggested questions 
are: 

What other story tells about a farmer who needed rain? 

In what part of our country did the story, “Rain in Summer,” take 
place? In what part did the story, “Too Much of a Good Thing,” 
take place? 

During what season of the year did it rain in the first story? In 
the story we just read? 

In the first story how long had it been since it had rained? In the 
second story? 

Was there any water in the stream in “Rain in Summer” before it 
began to rain? Was there water in the stream in the second story? 
How long did it rain before water began to run in the creek? In 
which story was the ground thirstier? 

How long do you think the rain lasted in the first story? In the 
second story? 

In which story did the stream overflow its banks? Why? 
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What crop was Father worried ahcniL in “Rain in Summer”? 
Why was Mother worried? Why did the ranchers and truck fanners 
want rain in “Too Much of a Good Thing”? 

Read and Do, page 84 , 

RELATED EXPERTIsNCtES 

Suggest that the children use rhyllmi hand instruments to repnv 
sent the following: a gentle showc'r; a hard show(n'; lightning; 
thunder; the sun shining; the birds singing. 

Ask the children to find out th(‘ source of the water in their homes 
and Jhe means by which it reaches their hotues. 

Let each child tell or write a .short story about the best Clhrislmas 
he ever had. 

Each child may cut a Christinas tree from grtten paper and 
decorate it with ornamcnl.s cut from [lapei' of \'arious colors. 

SUGGESTED STORUsS AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Paddy’s Christmas,” page 172, >Slr<rlxiind Roads, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

“A Christmas Prc.sent for Bhickic," [i.'ige 2150, Round AIwul You, 
Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1940. 

“Welcome House,” page 69, and “The Runaway Christmas 
Trees,” page Enchanting Siqries,'T\v.\ ]k)\\x\ Cl, Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, 1940. 

To be read to tbe children 

Story: “The Christmas Surprise,” by Marion Cannon, The Fifry 
Mountain, The Junior Literary Guild and E. P. Dutton and Com¬ 
pany, Inc,, New York, 1940. 

Pom: Christmas in the Woods, by Erance.s Frost, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1942, 



Pages 

280-282 

Maria 

dirtelar 

exhibit 

iift _ 

mantilla 


Pages 

283-287 

*plate 

plenty 

si 


The Good-by Present 

PAGES 280-287 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Invite the children to tell about their experiences at summer play, 
grounds. Ask each one to discuss especially the director and the 
various activities of the playground. 

If the children do not live in a community in which summer play, 
ground activities are provided, describe such playgrounds and tell 
them especially about the director who has charge of the activities, 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

' Wcrtl Development: “We are going to read aljout a little Mefecan 
girl named Maria, and Miss Bellman, the director of a summer play¬ 
ground where Maria played. During the summer the director had 
taught the children games, dances, and handicrafts. At the end of 
the summer she planned to have a« exhibit and .show the parents 
what the children had learned to do. We are going to read about a 
beautiful manlilla which is a silk or lace head covering worn by 
women in Spain and Mexico. A Spanish or Mexican girl often 
receives a mantilla as a gift." 

Reading: (q8o) “Find out why Maria looks so sad in the picture.” 
(281) “What was Maria’s problem?” (282) “What did Maria's 
mother suggest?” 

Discussion: “Marla and her mother disagreed as to whether the 
mantilla would be a suitable gift for Miss Bellman. With whom do 
you agree? Why? See if you feel the same way at the end of the story.” 

Word Development: “If you should ask a Spanish or Mexican girl if 
a mantilla would make a nice present, she might say, ‘Si.’ Si is the 
Spanish word for Tw.'There are surprises, plenty of them, in the rest 
of the story. One of the surprises had to do with something that hap¬ 
pened to some food on a plate.” Have the children note the sound of 
pi in plenty and ///ate. (See word recognition for development oipi.) 

Reading: (283) “Did Maria take the mantilla to Miss Bellman as 
her mother had suggested?” (284) “Read what happened at the 
exhibit. (285) “Look at the picture. Do you suppose Maria is 
feeding the goat? Find out.” (286) "What did Miss Bellman do 
with the goat?” (287) "Did Miss Bellman accept the mantilla?” 
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Discussion : See interpretation of meaning and application of 
study skills. 

REREADING 

The children may reread the .story for the purpo.se of selecting 
the paragraph.? best represented in each illnstralitm (pages uSo, 282, 

283, 285, and 287). They may also find on jLiges 281, 2R4, and 286 
parts which they think would make good illnsirations. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACITVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing d, si, ft, hi 

Have the children number their papers from 1 to 18 . Then ask U.se after 
them to write the two letters which .stand for the first sound in each page 2H7, 
word below as you pronounce the word. Latm- have the lists read 
and discussed, and give individual help where needed. 

(t) clean, (a) Jlasli, (3) cliff, (.4) hlmt>, (5) cMi, (G) slip, 

(7) blink, (8) cloud, (tj) sled, (ro) black, (ii) sleep, {12) Jlal, 

(13) climb, floor, (15) slow, (ifi) blue, (17) fly, (ill) slide. 

Developing pi 

“The two new words on pages 285 and 28(1 began with pi. Do you Use after 
remember what they were?” Write on the hlacki lotird plale and pleniv. page 287. 
“Can you name other word.s wliieh liegin with ihi; soiiud of pi?" 

Write the words as the children name them. Have different children 
underline pi in a word and reatl tlic word. 

Use these words for word building; ale (jtlale); hay (jday); an 
(plan); rain (jdain); face (jdnee); lump (plump); haw (Jilow); not (JM). 

Sentences for contextmd aiijilication are: 

The goat ate the paper plate . 

The goat was a plump little animal. 

Peggy lived on a great plain near the mountains. 

Fusing context and phonics clues 
Ask the children to retid the senteiicc.s below and try to work out 
the new words for themselves, using their knowledge about the 
sounds of letters, and ehecking in each ca.se whether the word makes 


llse after 
page 287. 
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sense in the sentence, Follow (heir silent study by having each sen¬ 
tence read orally and asking different children to tell how they found 
out what the new word was. 

Peter found shells on the seashore when the tide went out. 

Sometimes when people are sleeping, they snore . 

The girl led the dog on a leash . 

The boy washed his face and hands. 

The boys found a large hole, or cave , in the side of the hill. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Identifying a major thought unit and supporting details 

Ask various children to state what they consider to be the major 
thought in the story. Guide them to the conclusion that the mother’s 
judgment was better than Maria’s in deciding what would make an 
appropriate gift for Miss Bellman. Then have the children find and 
read detailed parts of the story which support this conclusion. 

*Detecting irrelevant phrases 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children to 
page 287. copy each one and cross out the phrase which does not belong. 

For tfie last day at the playground, an exhibit, a party, a boat ride, 
and a surprise were planned. 

Mario wanted to give Miss Bellman a montilla, a goat, or a 
present from the ten-cept store. 

Miss Bellman gave the children ice cream, cookies, and chicken. 

The goat ate a plate, a mantilla, ice cream, and cookies. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Locating specific sentences 

Use after Ask each question below, and see how quickly the children can 
page 287. find in their books the sentence which answers each one. 

How was Maria going to take part in he exhibit? 

Why didn't Maria buy a present for Miss Bellman? 

Who brought the mantilla to this country? 

Who was the lost child to reach the playground? 

What Were the children norallowed to bring to the playground? 
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What did Miss Bellman give the children for a surprise? 

What happened to the plate that fell on the ground? 

What did the goat do when he got out of the car? 

What did Maria's mather have in her hands when she came out 

°^What did Miss Bellman have around her shoulders when she went 
back to the car? 

Read and Do, pages 85-86. 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Each child may write and illustrate a short story about the gift 
which he has most enjoyed giving to someone t:lse. 

Teach the children a few Spanish words and ttsk each one to 
make a booklet illustrating these words. Suggested words ;ind llicir 
pronunciations are as follows: mother — wriAv? (inaTlra); father — 
padre (pii'dra); little girl —ntmt (nen'yii); little, boy —rnTio (nen'yd); 

—cobra (ca'ltrti); plate—(plii'tu); ice cream —/W«f* 
(aia'dd); automobile — atilomovil (atd mb'vel). 

Teach the children the Spanish singing game;, “The.Turkey Came,'’ 
by Nancy Byrd Turner, page 4.1 {New Music Ilurizons, Book HI, 
Silver Burdett Company, New York, hj-h). 


. SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Silver Bracelet,” page 15U, Friemlship Villofie, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 19.li. 

“The Good-bye Party,” page yyi, and “A Pie for Billy Goat,” 
page 113, Friends and Neighbors, Scott, Foresman and Comptmy, 
Chicago, 194.1. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “Lupita and Pedro of New Mexico,” by Anne Merriraan 
Peck and Enid Johnson, Toting Americans Jrarn Afany Lands, The 
Junior Literary Guild and Alitert Whitman tuid Company, New 
York, 1936., 

“Going to School,” by Nora Are.hiljald Smith, liee of the Cactus 
Country, Houghton Mifllin Coiiipaity, Boston, 193-' 



Seals That Do Tricks 

PAGES 288-292 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Invite the children to discuss their experiences in seeing seals 
perform at a circus or vaudeville show. 

Ask if they know where, how, and by whom the seals were trained, 
After they‘ have discussed these questions, introduce the story as a 
means of giving them this information. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Pages Word Development: “Our next story tells how a sea lion does anact 
288-292 in which he plays tunes. We will find out also whether or not punish- 
ins a seal makes him do good work. 

*trust 

punishing Reading: (288) “Read this page to find out several tricks that seals 
“ct can do.” (289) “On this page you will find out where seals are 

^snore trained and some important things seal trainers must know,” 
(290) “How is a trained seal taken care of when it is traveling with a 
show?” (291) “Find out how a seal plays tunes.” (292) “What are 
some amusing things that seals do?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and application 0? 

STUDY SKILLS. 

REREADING 

List on the blackboard as many facts about trained seals as the 
children can recall. Then have them reread the story for the pur¬ 
pose of checking the accuracy and completeness of the list. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the two sounds of 00 and ow 

Use after Write these two headings on the blackboard: 
page 29a. ... 

00 as m cooa 00 as m room 

Read the words below to the children, asking them to clap when 
you say a word that contains 00 as in cook. As the children identify 
a word containing this sound, call upon a pupil to write the word 
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under the appropriate heading, Repeat for words containing the 
sound of 00 as in room. 

good, poor, too, wool, root, choose, noon, brook, 
foot, pool, zoo, took, school, hook, hoot 

Repeat for the two smmda of mu. Suggested words are; 
show, how, now, flow, emu, blow, lower, know, howl, plow, own, owl 
Reviewing the prefixe,s a, be, and re 

Have the children add tin' prelix indi(;;Ued to eacdi of tlu; words Use after 
below; then write a sentence containing each of lire new words. page aya. 


Add a 

Add be 

Add re 

cross 

side 

told 

head 

comes 

turn 

way 

low 

move 

board 

came 

read 

shore 

loved 

write 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
♦Detecting irrelevant word,s 

Write on the blaclthoard the groups of words below. Have the U.se after 
children select and underline the irrelevant word in eiich group, iiageatlcj. 


mantilla 

lion 

salt 

root 

nose 

glass 

glove 

coyote 

pepper 

land 

whiskers 

plate 

quilt 

duck 

sugar 

earth 

hand 

lank 

‘shirt 

wolf 

juice 

ground 

shoulder 

bowl 

fish 

ropes 

lilac 

corn 

orange 

beach 

eels 

bushes 

wampum 

wheat 

plum 

river 

crabs 

plants 

larkspur 

pollen 

banana 

stream 

muskrats 

vines 

petunia 

rye 

jam 

creek 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILL.S 
Becoming acquainted with an encyclopedia 
Show the children twtj or three voluine.s of an encyclopedia, one, of U.se after 
which has the letter .S' on the shelf back. Ask the children to decidt; P^tge 290. 
in which one you should look for infoniiatioii itbont se.als. Find 
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the topic, “Seals,” show the pictures to the children, and read any 
information which will add to what they already know. 

Classifying items under a specific heading 
Use after Ask the children to write on their papers the headings below, 
page aga. Then have them select from the story items which belong under each 
heading and write the lists of items in their own words. The lists 
should be compared and discussed at the end of the period. 

How Seals Are Trained Care of Seals Tricks Seals Can Learn 
Read and Do, page By. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Invite the children to tell their experiences in training an animal 
to do tricks. 

Encourage them to create songs about a seal, as; 

Big brown seal, fat and slow, 

(sol mi do sol mi do) 

How many tricks do you know? 

(do jt rc mi mi re do) 

• SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Baby Seal,” page (214, Friends Here and Away, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, New York, 1934. 

“Oscar, the Trained Seal,” page 36, Faraway Ports, The John C, 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1940. 

“The Aquarium,” page 33, Friends About Us, Lyons and Carnahan, 
Chicago, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Paddles, The Story of a Sea Lion,” by Edward B. Tracy, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1942. 

Poems: “A Circus Garland,” by Rachel Field, Branches Green, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 

The Seals, by Dorothy Aldfr, Under Iks Tent of the Sky, com¬ 
piled by John E. Brewton, The Macmillan Company, New York, 

mi- 



When the Tide Came In 

PAGES agij-goi 

building background 

Post on the bulletin lioard nttraclive pictures of sea animals and 
sea plants, including kelp (large, coarse seaweed); smaller varieiiea 
If seaweed; sea anemones, Invite the chiltlre.u to discuss the I'ncturcs 
and tell what they know about sett life, h'incl opiiortimities to use the 
words tidi, kelp, seaweeil, ems, .m mu-niimf.i. If the childirn live inland, 
explain high tide and low tide. Tell them that at high tide die water 
may cover rocks, caves, and sand which at low tide are out of the 

water. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

If/ord Demlopment: “Our next story is altoul two children at the 
seaside. Their names arc Ahhy Knit tmd Kippy. They had fun fdaying 
with kelp. Any large, coar.se sriiweed is called kelp. They made be¬ 
lieve that, a piece of this seaweed or kelp was :i ptippy. 'I'he long 
stem of the kelp was tin ItaA." 

Reaiini: (293) “How did Abby Kate and Kippy htippen to Ite tit 
the beach?” (294) “This pagi; tells alioui the kelj) puppies. What 
part of the seaweed was the head, and what jiart was the ear.s?” 
(295) “Find out about the rtice with the kcl[) puppies.” 

Discussion: “Did the race, with tlie kelp inijiiiies take pltux. at higli 
tide or at low tide? Why do you think so? Wluit did A) >1 ly Kate mean 
when she said, ‘The tide htis left .some kelp?’ ” 

Word Development: “The children wtuiled to find .some shells. 
While looking for shells, they found some, se/t anemones. We’ll find out 
what sea anemones arc when we read llie, sUiry, There was a point 
of land which extended into the .sea,” CItill attention to the fact thtit 
oiinpoint sounds like oy in hoy. (.See word uecognitkin for des’clop- 
raentof 0! and oy.) “Near the end of the. point was aa/rc,” Call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that c in cave has a difTerent sound from r in cent. 
(See WORD REGOGNiTtON for development of hard and soft c and g.) 
“Kippy wanted to play pirates and explore the cave, Both children 
wanted to be the pirate chief. No one wtmled to lie the crew. We’ll 
find out what happened. They had a gloriou.s lime, but they had a 
narrow escape, too!” 


Pages 

’'tide 

Allfly Kate 

Kippy 

kelp 

seaweed 

*letish 


Piige.s 

egti-jni 

anemones 

pilules 

point 

cave 

explore 

glorious 

crew 
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Reading: (296) “This page tells you what treasures they found.” 
(297) “Read this page and find out why they went out on the 
point.” (298) “Look at the picture. Can you find the cave? Why do 
you think Kippy and Abby Kate have sticks? Read and find out.” 
(299) “This is the part in which the cxcilewcnt began. What hap¬ 
pened?” (300) “How did Abby Kate help to make the best of the 
situation?” (301) “Did the children finally get back to land safely?” 

Discussion: “Do you thinlc the children should be punished?” See 
also INTERPRETATION OF MEANING, APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS, and 
APPRECIATION. 

REREADING 

Have the children try to recall the main events of the story in the 
exact order in which they happened. List on the blackboard short 
sentences describing the events as the children give them. Have the 
Story reread for the purpose of verifying and adding to the list. The 
list may be somewhat as follows: 

Abby Kate and Kippy ran down to the beach. 

Abby Kate showed Kippy a kelp puppy. 

The children ran a race with the kelp puppies. 

They found a pretty shell and some sea anemones. 

They went out to the point to explore a cove. 

They played o pirate game. 

The tide came in and caught them on the rock. 

They ate cookies and sang songs while the tide went out. 

They started home. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing contractions 

Use after “On page 295 we had another contraction. It was the word 
page 295. where’s which stands for where is.” Write the italicized word and 
plirase on the blackboard. Then read the phrases below to the 
children, asking them to write on their papers the two words which 
you read in each case, and the contraction which stands for the two 
words. 

where is there is how is he is what is that is 
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Developing the vowel combinations oi, oy 
Write on the blackboard pointy bnitin^, noise, boy, toy. Pronounce 
the words and ask the children if they can hoar the same sound in all 
of the words. Guide them in arriving at the conclusion that oi and oy 
have the same sound. 

Have the children find the .smaller word oil in hoilinst. Use the 
word oil in building new words as follows; oil (boil, soil, coil, toil). 
Suggested sentences to u.se for contextual a()plication are: 

Mr. Hall wanted the syrup to boil . 

Sandy liked to work in the soil . 

Hard work is called toil . 

Developing hard and soft c and g 
Explain that the letter c has two sounds, that when it sounds as 
it does in cave it is called hard c, and when it .sounds as it docs in 
mi it is called soft c. Write headings and key words a.s follows; 

hard c soft c 
cave cent 

Pronounce cat, care., face, corn, juice, cook, cut, nice, coast, race. 

Ask the children to clap each time you say a word which has a 
hard c. Repeat, asking the children to clap for .soft c. 

Use the same procedure in developing the .sounds of hard and 
so&g. Use game and giant as key words. Use the words below for 
auditory discrimination. Say: giant, game, gentle, magic, gave, guard, 
goal, range, cage, log. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sensing cause-and-efFect relationships 
Ask the children to discuss the an.swcrs to these quesdons: 

Why were the children out of brcatli when they dropped clown on 
the sand to rest? 

Why were there pieces of kelp on the Iwach at the time the chil¬ 
dren arrived there? 

Why did Abby Kate win the race with the kelp puppies? 

Why did the children hot) *c()in rock to rock t)) reach the point? 


U.se after 
page 301. 


U.sti after 
page 301. 


U.SK after 
page 301. 
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Why didn’t the children get hungry while on the rock? 

Why didn’t they get wet? Or cold? Or lost:’ 

Did they grow tired waiting for the tide to go out? Why not? 
Why was it safe to go back when the sun was almost down? 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Locating information pertaining to a specific problem 
Use after Through discussion about what Abhy Kate and Kippy found 
page 296. stimulate the children’s interest in this problem; What might we find 
at the seashore? Ask each child to find information in books on the 
library table, at home, and in the puldic library. Set aside a period 
for oral reports. A chart may he prepared as in the illustration, 


Use after 
page 301. 



n We Find 

ycillhe Sfcciside? 


shells 
stoi-Fiih 
SCO anemones 
kelp _ 

c!ciiti.3 
crabs 

- ^ f 




*aassifying items under specific headings 

Write on the blackboard the headings, a heaoh, a cattle ranch, and 

tn ^ write the lists of words below. Ask the children 

0 write each word under the appropriate heading. 

jZ * s«w„d UIb boa. „aap„„ herd 

tZ ^ r’"'' “'"I wavB 

anemones brand range shells tenderfoot 
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APPRECIATION 
Appreciating vivid description 

Read aloud the passages hclow. Ask children to rcplwase them. 
Have the class compare their versions with those in the story, 

Before them spread the still, blue water, shining in the morning 
sunlight. Far out the waves were splashing high against the big 

^"^^en he called, “Look at the flowers!” Hut they were not Ilowers. 
They were sea anemones, swaying in the quiet water. 'Fhey were 
pink and blue and green and yellow. 

Read and Do, pages 8R-91. 

RELATED EXPERIENCE.S 

The children may cut from magazines pictures of sea animals and 
sea plants, paste them on a large chart, and write an Eippro[iriaie 
sentence beneath each picture. 

They may start a collection of sliells. 

Help the children to coinpo.se a simple melody to accompany 
the pirate song in the story. Since, however, tiii.s sung is from the 
operetta, “The Pirates of Penzance,” liy Gilbert and .Sullivan, the 
children might like to learn the orlgiiuil melody. 

SUGGE.STED .STORIES AND POFIMS 
To be read by the children 

“Treasures on the Beach,” page 17, Losl ami Fmmd, D. G. Heath 
and Company, Boston, ig.i.e. 

“The Ghost of a Pirate,” [lage 2:50, Fun ami Fivlir, D. G, Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1942. 

“Echo,” page 200, Busy World, Allyn and Bacon, Boston. 194.0. 
To be read to the children 

Stories: “Three-Masted Schooner," by Chira LaaiLierl, Children cj 
America, compiled by Barbara Nolen, The John C. \yinston Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, 1939. 

“Children of the Lighthrni.se,” by Nora Archilialtl Suiilh, Child- 
'craft. Volume III, W. F, Q,”arrie and Company, Chicago, 1939. 


Use after 
page agti. 



Pages 

302-305 

impatient 

sponges 

chili 

clever 

bottom 

happened 

heavy 


Some Impatient Mule Drivers 

\ 

PAGES 302-305 

building background 

Guide the children in a discussion of experiences they have had 
in which they were so impatient for something to happen that they 
did not take time to think through a situation carefully. Tell an 
experience of your own as an example of this idea. Take advantage 
of opportunities to use the word impaltenl. 

If possible, show the children a sponge and a chili pepper. Have 
them lift the sponge and note that it is light. Aslc them how they 
think the chili pepper would make their tongues feel if they should 
bite into it. Point out that chili peppers rubbed on the skin will cause 
it to smart. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “This story happened in the south where chili 
peppers grow. It is about some impatient mule drivers who had chili 
peppers and sponges for sale. They bought bags of salt which were 
heavy. When the mules swam across the river, their feet hardly 
touched bottom. The story will tell you what these mule drivers did 
which they thought was very clever.''^ 

Reading: (302] “Find out what the mule drivers with chili peppers 
did which they thought was clever.” (303) “Then what did the mule 
drivers do to make their mules go fast?” (304) What new idea did 
the mule drivers have?” (305) “Did this last idea work out to the 
advantage of the mule drivers?” 

Discussion: “Were the mule drivers really clever? Why?” See also 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING and APPRECIATION. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story to find (i) the parts which 
tell about two things the mule drivers did which made them think 
they were very clever fellows, and (2) the part which shows that the 
mule drivers were not such clever fellows after all. 
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additional reading activities 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing variant word forms 

Write on the blackboard the sixteen stem words below. Have each Use after 
’hild rule a paper into sixteen squares. Each .square should lie large page 305. 
'noughto accommodate at least four words. Instruct the children to 
write one word in each square, 'Ehcn ask them to write in each sqiuirc 
as many other words as can lie niiide from the lir.st word by adding 
■ « h n et or est. An example is; Imil, Imilnl, Iwiling, hniler. 

Remind them to drop the final e when adding i>ig, rr, or est to a word 
which ends in e. 

scatter, Jlow, dance. Jtsh, bright, smre, roar, mock, high, 
point, rock, nice, pretend, brand, journey, punish 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sdectlng the right definition for a word in context 
Read to the children the, lollowing ddinitions tif the word light: Use after 
of a delicate shade of coloring; to set lire to; liaving little weight, pag=305' 
Have the children fitid the word light on page ;5oa and select the 
appropriate meaning for the wort! as it is u.sed in the sentenee. Use 
the same procedure with the additional words and delinitions below. 

(302) /fflV.- honest or just; plctisiiig to the eye; an exhibit or dis¬ 

play of goods. 

(303) hum: to .scorch or destroy by fire; to smart or sling. 

(304) cheer: quick-witted; showing skill. 

♦Recognizing words of oppiositc meanings 
Write on the blackboard the pairs of .sentences below. Ask the Use after 
children to read the first .sentence, then underline in the second page 305' 
sentence a word which means the opposite of the underlined word 
in the first sentence. Repeat with the other pairs of .sentences. 

The mules went fast because the sponges were light . 

The bags of salt were heavy. 

The mule drivers thought they were clever fellows. 

It was stupid to let the salt got wot. 
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The impatient drivers wanted the mules to hurry. 

A burro is a very patient little animal. 

The mules were not te enough to suit the drivers, 

They rubbed chili pepper on the legs of the slow mules, 

"We will get there ta and sell everything quickly, 

They did not want to be the last ones to get to the fair. 

The river was so deep, the mules could not touch bo^, 
The sponge floated on top of the water. 

The drivers lost their salt, their money, and their mules. 
The mules ran until they found a river, 


appreciation 

Comparing folk tales of different peoples . 

after Tell the children that this story is a folk talc which has been 
Jge soS. handed down from one generation to another by the people of 
Mexico Guide a discussion in which they compare this Mexican 
• talc wUh the Indian tale of “Iktomi and Muskrat,” arriving at 
the conclusion that these folk tales of the two peoples arc similar in 

™ W kading questions might be; "What did both Iktomi and the 
mule drivers think of themselves? Was it fair of Iktomi to throw the 
stone away? Why? Was it fair of the mule drivers to let people think 
the wet sponges were better than the dry ones? Why? In either case, 
did the characters benefit by trying to play a trick on someone. 

Read and Do, page 92. 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Let the children weigh a large sponge on a pair of scales before 

and after it has been dipped in water, 

Have the children fill a small cloth bag with salt, place it m water, 
and watch it dissolve. Repeat the experiment with a bag of sand. 

Ask the children to write as many uses as they can think of for the 
following; (i) sponges, (2) salt, (3) chili peppers. 




SUGGESTED 


Sl’GRIlvS 


To be read by the childi'en 

«A Foolish Man and His Donk( 7 ,” P=‘P<‘ 

Book Two, Laidlaw BiaXlu-rs, Inc,, New York, u^t. 

“Wise Mr. Owl,” page The Story Road, The John C, W inston 

Company, Philadelphia, 1940, ; r r n r 

“Pakka and the Rogue,” page -295, Fun and Brolic, D. C. Hialh 
and Company, Bo,slon, 1942, 


To be read to the children 

to; "The Discontented Donkey,” by Margaret Baker, Tell Hum 
A^ain Tales, Dodd, Mead and Gompany, New York, 1934. 




Pages 

306-308 

birch 

neighbors 

twig 

son 

porridge 

bundle 


Pa^s 

309-315 

*face 

*linss 

*pay 

fruit 

share 


The Little Birch Twig- 

PAGES 306-315 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Suggest that the children recall situations in which they have 
done kind things for others and in which others have done some¬ 
thing kind for them. Supplement with an experience of your own in 
which you have done someone a kindness and were glad that you 
had done it. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Our new story is a Swedish fairy tale called 
“The Little Birch Twig.” It is about a small l:ranch or twig taken 
from a birch tree. In the story there are a poor woman and her son. 
They had kind neighbors who gave them food. The boy would go into 
the forest and get a bundle of firewood, and his mother would cook 
dinner for him. The time came, however, when they had almost 
nothing left to eat except some meal to cook/or porridge. What was to 
become of them? We’ll soon find out.” 

Reading: (306) “Find out whdt kind of food the neighbors gave the 
poor woman and her son.” (307) “What did the woman do when 
she discovered that they had so little to cat?” (308) i'What did the 
boy do when he reached the forest?” 

Discussion: “Would you say that this little boy was doing every¬ 
thing that he could to help his mother? Can you think of anything 
more that he could do? Do you think the porridge made from the 
small amount of meal in the bag will be enough to satisfy this hungry 
boy when he gets home? What else do you think he might like?” See 
also INTERPRETATION OF MEANING. 

Word Development: “As the boy walked along, he suddenly heard a 
soft voice. Then wonderful things began to happen. He saw golden 
fruit and leaves of silver. Do you suppose he kept these things? Or 
was he the kind of person who would share his treasures with others?” 

Reading: (309) “Read to find out who appeared before the boy.” 
(310) “What did the boy decide to do when the old woman asked 
for help?” (311) “Whom did the boy see in place of the old woman?” 
(312) “What did the boy think about the gift?” (313] “What did the 
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, see when he opened his eyes?” (^14) “Wh;U did the boy's 
rooVr decide to do with tiie fruit and leaves?” (315) “What was 
the last surprise of all?” 

Diseiission: See interi’RETation of meanino, application qf 
study skills, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the pur[mse of phinniiiR a 
dramatization. List on the blackboard the. eliaraclers, propertie.s, 
and costumes as they are .siiRRestcd. I-inally, ipiide the ebiklren in 
dividing the story into four scenes, and write on the Ijlaekboard the 
setting for each scene. 

(306-307) Scene 1: The kitchen of a cottage near the forest 
(308-310) Scene 2; A path in the forest 
(311-312) Scene 3: A little cottage among the trees 
(313-315) Scene 4; Same as scene 1 

additional RKADINO ACTIVITIES 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing blends, speech sounds, hard and .soft g and c 
Write on the blackboiird (hi- rollowini>: spncch sounds and con¬ 
sonant blends; j/i, cli, qu, sp, .wi, .v/i, wh, R, .v»i, .w\ lh\ spr, sir. Read 
to the children word.s which licgin with ihi' diircrcnt .sounds. After 
you read each word, ask a dillcl to .si'lcel from tlu; blacklioard the 
blend or speech sound with whieli that word bcigln.s. Rcpiait with 
the other words. Suggested wonts to use. arc; r/wrr, Ihiiik, .diiVt, iv/ied, 
ijuick, swim, snow, slm, smart, spin, spread, lhrou\^slraiglit.. 

Proceed similarly with the inilial blends dr, tr, ^irr, pr, cl, pi, hr, Jr, 
cr,sl, bl. Suggested words to use arc: bridi-e, Iriek, drop, crah, freckle, 
^real, proud, cloud, play, plow, slip, blaze. 

Review in the same way lhe.se linal .speech sounds; tli, sb, ch, nk, tig, 
ck. Suggested words to use are; song, teeth, catch, drink, pick, bush. 

Proceed similarly in reviewing hard and .soft g and c. These words 
may be used; giant, game, gentleman, gn, get, coast, cmry, cent, city, cabin, 
cup. 


list' afUT 
Pagr 31,4 
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Testing blends, speech sounds, hard and soft g and c 
Have the children write four headings on their papers; 

First two letters First three letters g c 

Ask them to write under the first heading the two letters of the 
first sound in words which you will read to them. Read all of the 
words listed above for review which would come under this heading. 

Ask them to write under the second heading the three letters 
of the first sound in each of tliese words as you pronounce them: 
strange^ spread, throw. 

Then pronounce the words with hard and soft g, having them write 
hard g or soft g under the appropriate heading according to the sound 
of the g in the word. 

Proceed similarly in testing hard c and soft c. 

Fusing context and phonics clues 

Use after Use the same procedure with the sentences below as suggested for 
page 308. the same topic on page 165-6. 

When did you last wash your face ? 

Can you draw straight lines on paper? 

How much did you pay for your new hat? 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
^Supplying words of multiple meanings 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
page 309, find in the first sentence a word that could be used in the second 
sentence with a different meaning. Discuss the two meanings of the 
word. Use the same procedure with the other pairs of sentences. 

The kind neighbors helped the poor old woman. 

The children played a different ... of game. 

One of the neighbors raised corn. 

The boy . , . himself from the ground. 

The neighbors ground the corn into meal. 

The boy sot down on the , . . to rest. 
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The kind neighbor sent a bag of meal to the woman^ 

The woman hod nothing to cook for the evening .... 

It was a hot day, and the sun beat down. 

When the woman made porridge, she . . . it with a spoon. 

Recognizing homonyms 

Write on the blackbonrd the senhuiciss and words lieiow. Aslt lire, 
diiklren to read each pair of scnteuciss and tell yon which of the 
wo words in parentheaea belongs in each acntcncc, Have the chil¬ 
dren take turns writing tlic correct woi'd in th<' .smitc.nccs. 

The old woman was happy to . . . her son again. 

The old boat sailed far out to ... . (sea, see) 

The woman did not, , . where the boy had gone. 

There was ■ ■ • wood to use for a fire, (know, no) 

The old woman and her. , . had very little to eat. 

The... beat down on the little boy. (sun, son) 

The boy left the bundle of... in the forest. 

He thought he . . . not be able to carry it home, (would, wood) 

The little boy .. . his way through the woods. 

The lovely lady had on a . . . dress, (new, knew) 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
^Organizing story incidents in sequence 
Write on the blacklmard staiemciiLs of iticidcni.s as indicated 
below. Have the children rewrite tlicni, organizing the incidiml.s in 
the order in which they took place in the .story. ' 

The boy went into the green, green woods. 

The mother told the boy to go into the forest to gather sticks. 

He tied the string around his pile of firewood. 

The mother gave the boy a bag with bread and string in it. 

The boy set to work piling up dry branches and twigs. 

Suddenly an old woman appeared before him. 

He began to talk to himself. 

He balanced the bundle on his shoulders and started home. 


Use artcr 


U.st: after 
page HiKi. 
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Use after 
page 315' 


Use after 
page 315. 


Using the table of contents 

Ask the children to recall the five sections of the country in which 
the stories in From Sea to Sea took place. Explain that Section I 
includes miscellaneous stories which have no particular locale, 
Write on the blackboard the parts of the country represented by 
the other five sections, as the children suggest them. Have the chil- 
dren refer to the table of contents to confirm the list. 

Ask them to select stories which they would like to reread, Have 
them locate each story by the page number. 

APPRECIATION 

Dramatizing the story 

The children may dramatize the story in accordance with plans 
made while rereading it. Help them to make the characterizations 
vivid by discussing the illustrations and descriptive passages. 

Read and Do, pages 93-96. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Let the children tell other fairy stories which they have read or 
which someone has told to them. 

They may sing such songs as “Fairy Folk,” by Awkwright Zundy, 
JVeze Music Horizons, Book 3 , Silver Burdett Company, New York, 
1944 :-- 


SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Real Princess,” page 176, TheLaidlaw Basic Readers, Book 111 , 
.Laidiaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 1940. 

“The Elves and the Shoemaker,” page 105, We Grow Up, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 

“Cinderella,” page 69, After the Sun Sets, Row, Peterson and Com¬ 
pany, Evanston, Illinois, 1938. 

To he read to the children 

Stories: “The Little Birchen Twig” and “The Magic Rice Kettle,” 
by Katharine Pyle, Wonder Tales Retold, Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1933, 



Evaluation Chart 

This chart provides a basis for evaluating growth in learning to 
read during the third-grade program. It indicates the specific ways 
■ which the child shows that he is learning to recognize words, 
interpret meanings, apply study skills, and that he is growing in 
appreciation.^ 

WORD RECOGNITION 

phonics 

Reviews the consonant blends dr, Ir, Jr, Jl, Id, cl, si, st, sw, sn, sm; 
learns the new consonant blends cr, gr, pr, hr, pi, sp, spr, sir, l/ir. 
Reviews the speech sounds cli, s/i, ivli, lli; learns the new speech 

sounds nk, ck, ng, gu. 

Learns the sounds of hard and soft c and g. 

Reviews the long and short sounds of vowels. 

Reviews the sounds of ai, aj>, oa, ea. 

Learns the sounds of oi, ny. 

Learns two sounds of ow, as in cow, show. 

Learns two sounds of oo, as in look, noon. 

Engages in word-building activities in which the above (dements 
are blended with other letters or letter comliinaiion.s to make, new 
words. 

Applies the results of word-building activities in attacking ntrw 
words in context. 

Uses context to check application of phonics. 

Uses phonics to chock contextual amilysis. 

Learns to detect silent letters: silent e at the. end of a one.-.syllabk; 
word; a silent vowel in a word in which two vowels come, together; 
a silent letter in double consonants. 

Becomes aware of the.se principles pertaining to phonie.s: 

(1) When a word contains two vowels, oiie of which is 
final e, the first vowel is usutilly long and the. final e is silent. 

(2) When two vowels occur together in a word, the first' 
vowel is usually long, and the second is usually .silent. 

Word structure 

Recognizes a smaller word within a word. 

Recognizes two words within a compound word. 

‘Skills introduced during the first and second grude.s arc coiitiiuicd. 
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Builds and recognizes new compound words made by combining 
two known words. 

Learns to recognize hyphenated words. 

Reviews variant forms of known words made by adding d, ed, 
s, and es. 

Learns to recognize variant forms made by adding y, ly^ er, eti, 
Learns to recognize variant forms made hy prefixing a, re, he. 
Learns to recognize the new contractions; he's, how's, where's, there's. 
Becomes aware of this principle pertaining to variant forms; 

(i) A silent e at the end of a word is usually dropped before 
adding ing, ed, er, or est. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpretation of content 

Interprets the meaning of phrases and sentences as used in a 
given context. 

Identifies major thought units and supporting details. 

Senses implications relevant to the main theme of a story. 

Senses cause-and-effect relationships. 

Identifies relationships between characters and their actions, 
Interprets descriptions. 

Interprets regional settings through illustrations and story content. 
Acquires understanding of certain regional phenomena, as a dust 
storm. 

Acquires understanding of terms used in regional stories, as 
tenderfoot. 

Extends comprehension and interpretation of all selections through 
questions and discussion. 

Interpretation of word meanings 

Interprets the meaning of specific words as used in a given context. 
Enriches and extends word meanings. 

Interprets words of multiple meanings, 

Recognizes words of similar meaning. 

Recognizes words of opposite meaning. 

Recognizes homonyms. 

Detects irrelevant words in a given classification. 

Recognizes word relationships. 
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Recognizes words as belonging to a given classification. 

Selects an appropriate definition for a word in context. 

Identifies and interprets words that describe. 

Interprets hyphenated words. 

APPLICATION OP STUDY SKILLS 
Selection, and evaluation 

Selects portions of context which convey a specific idea. 

Compares stories in regard to (i) aciivitu^s of characters and 
(q) geographical characteristics, such as scjisons and rainl'all. 

Finds specific details in an illustration. 

Finds and selects pertinent passtiges of information to present to 
the class or to help in solving a specific problem. 

Organization 

Organizes story events or incidents in sequence. 

Classifies ideas or items under a specific heading. 

Finds and organizes specific information to iinswer questions. 
Classifies terms in stories according to regions. 

Summarizing and drawing conclusions 

Formulates a series of summarizing sonlence.s lia.scd on details 
given in a selection. 

Formulates two or three summarizing paragraphs to give the gist 
of a selection. 

Summarizes a story by choosing an ap])ropriatc title. 

Summarizes steps in a proc.c.s.s described in a selection. 

Draws a series of conclusions from details or ideas in a selection. 
Draws conclusions about one general topic, such as ''Climate of 
the Desert.” 

Locating information 
Uses tables of contents independently. 

Finds related stories in supplementary readers. 

Searches in home, school, and public libraries for additional 
information about a specific topic. 

Finds'informative details in pictures. 

Locates specific sentences in response to qucstiDn.s. 

Becomes acquainted witlr the encyclope.dia. 
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Retention 

Recalls facts, details, and conversations in the Third Reader for 
many different purposes. 

Recalls information read from other sources for the purpose of 
giving oral reports to the class. 

Checks retention of facts and details by drawing a picture to rep. 
resent a story scene; rereading to verify a statement or an answer, 

Following directions 

Follows directions of increasing difficulty in carrying out skill 
activities suggested in the Guide and in the Read and Do book. 

Follows directions for drawing a picture or a map based on story 
content. 


APPRECIATION 

Increasing appreciation 

Identifies himself with story characters by telling personal experi¬ 
ences similar to those of the story characters. 

Notes changing attitudes of characters as successive incidents in 
a story unfold. 

Identifies and discusses traits of story characters. 

Identifies and discusses emotions of story characters. 

Compares actions gnd reactions of characters in different stories. 

Identifies the mood of passages in terms of whether they make 
him feel happy, sad, drowsy, excited. 

Notes and discusses humorous incidents. 

Identifies descriptive words and hecomes aware of their function 
in making vivid word pictures. 

Visualizes descriptive phrases and passages as word pictures. 

Recognizes that local color is heightened by the use of regional 
terms. 

Becomes increasingly sensitive to the use of the right word to 
express a precise meaning. 

Derives increasing enjoyment firom a pleasing flow of language 
and rhythmic cadence. 

Makes a beginning acquaintance with fables, legends, and fairy 
tales, as types of literature. ■ 

Reads and compares different versions of old tales. 
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Enjoys well-written stories and poetry, read, told, or recited by 
tlieteaclier. 

Engages in picture representation, dramatization, pantomime, 
choral speaking, construction work as enricliintr cxjicriciices related 
to the content of the Third Reader. 


Extending interests 

Develops diversified interests through reading diiFerenI types of 
selections in the Third Reader: retilisiie narratives, fiinriful slfjries, 
informative articles. 

Reads independently from siippleiiienlary n^tuiers and other 


Uses classroom, school, and public libraries a,s a means of satisfy¬ 
ing expanding interesis, 

Becomes aware of the value of reference book,s in satisfying curi¬ 
osity about factual topics. 
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The Old Boat Goes to Sea 


“Watch out, Jimmie,” shouted Tom. 

The two boys were playing together on 
the seashore. They were playing a game 
with the waves. 

A wave would go out, out, out. The boys 
would run after it. Then another wave 
would come in and they would run back. 
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Sometimes they could reach dry sand 
before the wave did. But sometimes a wave 
would come sliding in around their feet. 

“You are caught!” cried Jimmie, as a 
wave splashed over Tom's feet. "One down 
for you.” 

Tom had stopped to look at a horseshoe 
crab that had floated in on the water. 

"Let’s take it down to the old boat,” he 
said as he picked it up. 

The boys ran along the shore and put 
the crab in an old boat that was pulled up 
on the sand. They watched the crab for a 
while. 

Then they began to play in the boat. 
They played they were men going fishing. 
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By and by Tom said, “Let’s play at saving 
people lost at sea. Look! I see a rocket I" 

“That is a sign a boat is in trouble,” 
cried Jimmie. “We must help it.” 

They played they were rowing out over 
the angry sea. They worked hard saving the 
men on the boat. Then they sat down on 
the sand to rest. 

They watched the crab. It tried and tried 
to get out of the boat, but it always fell 
back. 

“It can’t live without water. Maybe we 
had better let it go,” said Jimmie. 

“Let’s make an aquarium for it out of 
this old boat,” said Tom. “No one uses it 
now. It just stays here on the sand.” 




“Yes, let’s!” said Jimmie. 

First they shoveled white sand into the 
boat. After that came pail after pail of sea 
water. The boat was ready tor the crab. 

“AVe must catch fish and other things 
for the aquarium,” said Tom. 

“We need stones and shells, too,” said 
Jimmie. 

And so almost every day for the rest of 
vacation they worked on the aquarium. 

The boys found the stone,s and shells in 
the sand along the shore. 

They caught the fish in a net. They put 
■stones in the net to make it go down. They 
put in bits of meat to make the fish swim 
into it. 
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Then they went out on the end of the 
dock. They got down flat and dropped 
the net into the water. 

Deep down under the water they could 
see sand and shells. Little fish swam here 
and there. 

When something the boys wanted came 
into the net, they pulled it up. 

One day something long and black swam 
into the net. It wiggled so much it almost 
got out. 

“Quick! Pull it up!” shouted Jimmie. 
“It is an eel.” 





The boys ran and put the eel in the 
aquarium, It swam up and down as if it 
were angry. All the fish got out of its way, 

“He seems to think he owns the boat,” 
said Jimmie. “Let’s call him a captain.” 

“Let’s call him Captain Toby,” said Tom. 

So Captain Toby he was, and the boys 
came to like their eel. 

The days went by very fast. Vacation was 
almost over. 

“It is time you let the fish and animals in 
the aquarium go free,” said Tom’s mother. 
“You cannot take Captain Toby to the city.” 

The boys knew they must let the fish go, 
but they put off doing it as long as they 
could. 
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Then there came a terrific storm. For 
two days the wind blew, the rain fell, and 
big waves washed upon the shore. 

The fog horn in the lifesaving station 
could be heard day and night, 

At last the rain stopped. 

“We are going home in the morning,” 
said Jimmie. “We must take care of the 
aquarium before we leave. Let’s go now.” 

The boys put on raincoats and went out. 
The fog made it hard to see. The sound of 
the waves was very loud. 

“Why, where is the boat?” cried Tom in 
surprise. "It is gone.” They ran up and 
down the shore, but they could not find it. 





“The boat went out in the storm,” said 
Jimmie. “Old Captain Toby has gone bad 
to sea.” 

The boys looked out over the water, 
They did not see the old boat, but what 
they did see surprised them. It was a flash 
of light through the fog. 

“A rocket!” cried Tom. “Maybe Captain 
Toby is calling for help.” 

Another rocket flashed up into the sky. 

“It is a fishing boat!” said Jimmie. And 
it is in real trouble!” The boys ran to the 
lifesaving station and shouted the news. 
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In no time at all lights were flashing out 
over the water. A lifeboat was on its way 
through the storm to help the men on the 
fishing boat, 

“Think of it,” said Tom. ‘Tf it had not 
been for Captain Toby, we would not have 
been here to see the rockets. I hope the 
lifeboat gets there in time.” 

Not long after, the boys saw the lifeboat 
return with the men who had been almost 
lost in the storm. 
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Blueberry Muffins 


Jack and Judy were going out to pick 
blueberries. Jack was singing as Judy came 
into the kitchen with the pails. 

“Grandmother’s blueberry muffins 
are good. 

I would eat more every day if I 
could.” 

“You eat enough muffins every day as it 
is,” laughed Judy. “You never leave any for 
me.” 

“Well, my muffins never hurt anyone,” 
said Grandmother. “Eat all you want.” 
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It was vacation time for Judy and Jack. 
They were staying on the farm with their 
grandfather and grandmother. 

“Happy wants to go with us,” laughed 
Judy. A little black dog was jumping up on 
her. 

“lam going to put Happy in the shed,’ 
said Grandfather. “He must not go with 
you. He runs around and gets lost.” 

Grandfather went out to the road with 
them. “Go under this fence and up the 
hill,” he said. The children went on their 
way and soon found the blueberry bushes. 









Just as they began picking blueberries 
Happy came running through the bushes, 
He jumped up on the children, barking, 
“Happy must have run away when no 
one was looking,’’ said Jack. “I hope he 
stays here with us.” 

But very soon Happy ran off through the 
bushes after a bird. Jack called him back 
and held him. 

“He will get lost,” said Jack. “What shall 
we do with him? Maybe we should take 
him home,” 

It seemed too bad to go home with no 
blueberries. 
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you tic him up? asked Judy. 
'■You must have a string in your pocket. 
You always do. 

Jack found a string and tied Happy to a 
bush. The dog was willing to be still for a 

The children began to pick blueberries 
as fast as they could. Soon they had almost 
as many as their pails could hold. 

All at once Happy saw a rabbit. He gave 
a quick jump and the string snapped. He 
was off like a flash. 

Tack whistled and shouted, but Happy 
would not come back. The children left 
their pails and ran after him. 




“It was not easy to follow Happy. They 
could hear him barking, now in one place 
and now in another. But they could not see 
him, 

"We must find Happy,” said Jack. 

They left the blueberry bushe.s and went 
into the woods, They ran here and there 
through the tall trees, looking and calling, 

Happy’s barking began to sound very far 
away. Then it stopped. The woods were 
still. Jack and Judy looked at each other. 

"I guess we had better go home,” said 
Jack, “and tell Grandfather about Happy.” 

But where was home? Jack tried to find 
their way back. But there were woods on all 
sides of them. They were lost. 




“We must think o£ a plan,’’ said Jack. 
“Daddy says when you are lost, you must 
not just walk around.” 

They sat down and tried to make a plan. 
Soon Jack said, “Let’s keep on going up the 
hill. When we get to the top, perhaps we 
can see where we are.” 

They were tired and thirsty, but they 
climbed to the top of the hill. Jack stood 
on a high rock and looked around. 

“I can't see a house,” he said. “It is just 
trees for miles around.” 

Judy sat down. She almost cried. 

All at once Jack gave a shout. 

“Quick! Give me something to wave!” 
he shouted. “I hear a plane. I see it.” 
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In a flash Judy pulled off her sweater and 
jumped up beside Jack. They shouted and 
waved the sweater as hard as they could. 

The plane came on and on. 

“It is coming this way,” cried Jack. 

It flew around over their heads. Then it. 
dipped a wing. 

“Someone saw us! The plane dipped a 
wing!” they cried. 

Off went the plane. The children were 
tired and hungry, but they did not think 
of that. It was exciting to know that a plane 
was saving them. 
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It was dark before they heard someone 
calling. Jack answered the call. 

Soon Grandfather and two other men 

came climbing up the hill. 

“It was Happy,’ said Jack. He got away 
and followed us. Then he ran off into the 
woods after a rabbit. We tried to find him, 

and then we got lost.” 

“That bad dog,” said Grandfather. ‘‘I 
knew he had been up to something when 
he came home with mud all over him. 

“I am glad he got home,” said Judy. 
“Well, you are going to get home, too,” 
said one of the men, “But first, how about a 
bite to eat? We have a lunch for you. 

Jack opened the box. 

“Blueberry muffins and milk! he cried. 




Brown Bear Camp 


"I don’t care if I can’t swim.” Ned gave 
the log near him a kick. ‘‘I don’t care if 
I never learn to swim.” 

Ned Hunter was a Middle-sized Bear, 
and he could not swim. 

The very small boys in camp were called 
Little Bears The big boys were the Big 
Bears. In between came the Middle-sized 
Bears. 

Ned had been at the camp two years, but 
he still had to go in the water with the 
Little Bears! 
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Now Ned was standing on the shore and 
watching the little boys splash around in 
the lake. 

“Hi, there!’ A Middle-sized Bear who 
lived in Ned’s tent ran past him. “Hi, Ned! 
Watch me!” He ran out on the dock and 
made a beautiful dive into the lake. 

“I don’t care if I never learn to swim,” 
said Ned to himself. But he was not happy 
as he watched one Middle-sized Bear after 
another dive off the dock. 

“Time for Little Bears to be out of the 
water,” called Bill, the swimming teacher. 
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Then Bill said, “Why, Ned, you have not 
been in the water at all. Tome here and 
I'll help you while the Little Bears are 
dressing.“ 

Ned put one foot into tlie water. He did 
not like cold water. He did not like to step 
into it. The stones and the cold hurt his 
feet 

Slowly and carefully he went in, 

“Come on! Duck!” .said Bill. “Put your 
head under water.” 

Ned held his breath. He put his hands 
over his eyes. At last he g'ot his head under. 
He came up splashing. 

‘‘Good work!” said Bill, 

Then he held Ned while the boy tried 
the strokes. One, two, three! One, two, 
three! As long as the teacher held him, Ned 
could do the strokes well. 

Then Bill let go, and at once Ned was 
frightened. He began to kick and splash. 
Down went his head. Water went up his 
nose. He grabbed at the teacher. 
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“Take it easy,” said Bill. “Don’t be afraid 
when your head goes under water. Keep 
kicking your legs. You will come up all 
right.” 

But Ned was afraid when his head went 
under. He seemed to forget what he should 
do. He splashed and kicked and grabbed 
at anything that was near him. 

“Don’t work so hard,’' said Bill. “Take it 
easy. The water will hold you up.” 

But Ned could not learn. The wind blew 
across the lake and he was cold. He shook 
all over. 

“I don’t care if I can’t swim,” he said to 
himself as he went up to his tent. 
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The other Middle-sized Rears were all 
talking as Ned came in. ^ 

“We are going camping,” they called to 
him. "We are going to .stay all night on the 
island. We will sleep out of doors and cook 
over a camp lire!” 

All at once they stopped talking. Each 
boy began to whistle, or sing, or look £or 
something. 

They were all thinking one thing. Ned 
Hunter could not g(.) iit a canoe because 
he could not swim. He could not go 

camping with them. 

Ned knew what they were thinking. "1 

don’t care,” he said, and went olt. 




Camp was quiet that day after the other 
Middle-sized Bears had gone. The Big 
Bears were playing ball and the Little Bears 
were making toy boats in the workshop. 

Ned sat down on the lake shore. 

“I wish I could go home,” he thought. 
But his father and mother were away. He 
could not go home. 

He watched as some small fish came 
swimming past him. They seemed to float 
through the water. 

“It is easy for the fish,” Ned thought. 
“They live in the water.” 

Just then Ned heard steps. A Little Bear 
ran out on the dock. 

“What is he doing?” thought Ned. “He 
knows we must not go on the dock unless 
the swimming teacher is there.” 

The Little Bear had come to get a toy 
boat he had left in the water. He reached 
out to get it. But it floated away. 

He tried again. This time he reached too 
far. Into the water he went. 
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The little boy screamed and splashed 
about. 

Ned did not stop to think. In a second 
he was in the water. He half swam, half 
climbed over the rocks to the boy. 

How he did it he never knew, but he got 
there some way. 

The Little Bear grabbed Ned. The two 
went under together. 

But for once Ned did not care when his 
head was under water. He caught at the side 
of the dock with one hand and held the 
little boy with the other. 









Ned's feet could not find a rock to stand 
on. So he kicked with his legs. The water 
seemed to help him. 

He held the head of the little boy out of 
the water and shouted for help. 

In another second the swimming teacher 
had reached the dock and pulled the two 
boys out of the water. 

He looked at the Little Bear. 

"You know you should never go on this 
dock unless I am here," he said. "No more 
swimming for you for ten days. Go up to 
your tent and get into bed and keep warm." 
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Then Bill looked at Ned. 

“See here, Ned Piunter,” he said. “Any 
boy who can jump into the water like that 
can swim. Get your .swimming' suit on and 
come right down here fast.” 

When Ned went into the water this time, 
he did not think about the cold. He ran in 
as fast as he could and splashed about. 

Bill held him while he took the strokes, 
One, two, three! One, two, three! 

The water did not pull him down. He 
thought about the fish and knew that 
swimming, was easy. Then Bill let go. 

Ned Hunter was swimming by himself, 





The Apple Tree Post Office 

“Old Man Walking Stick! 

He cannot travel very quick. 

He is no fun. He cannot run. 

He never could catch anyone.” 

“What is that you are singing?” asked 
Mother as she walked over to the window 
beside Rose. 

An old man with a stick was walking past 
the house. A small black dog was with him. 

“All the children call him ‘Old Man 
Walking Stick’. The boys made up some 
words to sing about him,” answered Rose. 
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“1 don’t know who he is,” said her 
mother, “He seems lonesome, I am glad he 
has that little dog. 

‘‘You must not sing about him like that, 
Rose dear.’' 

Rose left the window. 

She could hear the boys singing, ‘‘Old 
Man Walking Stick,” But Rose was not 
thinking of him now. It was almost three 
o'clock. She was thinking of the club. 

It was vacation time. Summer vacation 
was always fun for Rose. But this year it 
was much more fun. 
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Rose and her best friends, Jean and 
Ellen, had a club. The most exciting thing 
about the club was the Post Office Tree. 

An old apple tree stood in a field down 
the street. There were no houses near it. 

In the tree was a deep hole. This was the 
secret post office. Rose and Jean and Ellen 
wrote letters to one another and put them 
in the hole. 

It was fun to watch for a time when 
no one was looking and then run to the 
tree. 

It was exciting to reach in and see if 
perhaps there was a letter. 





And the letters were not just letters, 
They were very secret letters. You had to 
be in the club to understand them. 

This morning Rose had found a letter 
for her. It had said, 

Old Apple Tree P.O. 

Dear Rose, 

Three o’clock, Lilac House. Cookies. 

You know who! 

At three o’clock Rose left the house 
without being seen and walked over to the 
lilac bushes. She had a lunch box under 
her arm. 

At the end of the garden, eight big lilac 
bushes grew in a ring. In the middle of the 
bushes there was an open place. In it were 
three little chairs and a table. 

This was the Lilac House. 

Rose gave a little whistle. A whistle 
from within the bushes answered her. Ellen 
was there. Rose looked all around before 
going into the lilacs. 
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Just as Rose put her cookies on the 
table, Jean came running in. She did not 
stop to whistle. 

"Oh, girls!’’ she cried, "I thought I would 
never get here. I had to help my mother all 
morning. You can’t guess what I know. I 
could not wait to tell you.” 

"What is it?” asked Ellen and Rose. 

"Someone knows about our Post Office 
Tree,” said Jean. "Last night, after I had 
posted the letters, I saw someone in the 
dark near the tree. I ran home as fast as I 
could.” 
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“Who could it Ijc?" wldspcrcd Ellen and 
Rose. "Do you think tlu: boys have found 
out about our post oflicc?” 

The news almo.st made dieiii forget to 
eat Rose's cookies and EUen’s apples and 
Jean’s popcorn. 

“We must think of a plan," said Rose. 
“Let’s hide and watch the tree tonight,” 
whispered Ellen. 

As soon as it began to get dark, the girls 
met near the field. 

They hid behind the bushes and looked 
everywhere before they went over to the 
old tree. 

“I am going to reach in and see if there 
is anything there," said Jean. 

“1 would be scared," said Ellen. 

Jean put her hand in carefully. The 
others waited. It was so exciting they held 
their breath. Then Jean jumped back. 
‘‘Something moved!" she screamed. 
The girls looked at one another. What 
could it be? A mouse? A squirrel? 
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“I have a flashlight,” said Rose, who 

always thought of everything. 

lean took the flashlight and looked 
down into the hole. “Why, it is a baby 
kitten,” she said. She reached in and lifted 

out a little white cat. 

“And there is a letter left in the hole, 
cried Rose. She took the flashlight and 
read the letter to the others. 

This is a secret cat for the secret 
club. Its name is White Lilac. Please 
take good care of it for me. My little 
black dog does not like kittens. 





“Black dog!” they all cried. “It must be 
Old Man Walking Stick.” 

Just then they heard Rose’s mother 
calling to say it was bedtime. 

“I’ll take the kitten home tonight,” said 
Ellen. “Some day we can make a little house 
for it in the lilacs,” 

In the morning the girls were waiting on 
the porch with Rose’s mother. Old 
Man Walking Stick” came by. The girls ran 
down to the sidewalk and met him. 

“Thank you for the kitten,” they said 
“We like her very much. How did yoi 
know we wanted one?” 
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The old man looked pleased but he did 
not stop. The little dog wagged his tail. 

“I am glad that you thanked him,” said 
Rose’s mother. ‘T have just found out 
that he is deaf, He can’t hear what people 
say, but he wants them to be his friends.” 

The girls looked at one another. 

“If he is deaf he can’t hear what we sing 
about him. He does not know that we have 
called him Old Man Walking Stick,” said 
Jean. ‘‘I am glad of that.” 

“It would be fun to have him in our 
club,” said Rose. “He can’t hear us talk, 
but he could read our letters. We could 
tell him all about White Lilac.” 






The Baby Airplane Could Not Fly 

There was once a baby airplane that 
could not learn to fly. 

He would take a big drink of gasoline 
and down the runway he would go, 

But he could not get his three wheels off 
the ground. 

Sometimes he got his back wheel up, but 
then he stood on his nose. 
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Sometimes he got the other two wheels 
up, but then he always landed on his back, 
“Keep your tail up,’’ shouted the other 
airplanes, but it did no good. 

“Oh, dear,” said the baby airplane. All 
the other planes went zoo-oo-ming off with 
their propellers spinning. But the baby 
airplane could not learn to fly. 

The birds flew around him and laughed 
at him. A big black crow landed on his wing 
and sat there. “Caw! Caw! Anyone can 
learn to fly!” it screamed. 

“1 can’t!” said the baby airplane. 
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"Perhaps you don’t get enough food,” 
said the crow. 

"1 take all the gasoline that my tank will 
hold,” said the airplane. ‘‘It is just a baby 
tank, but it should be big enough for a baby 
airplane.” 

"Maybe you don’t flap your wings right,” 
said the crow. "Do you flap them every 
day so that you will learn how?” 

"My wings don’t flap,” said the airplane. 

“That is the trouble with you,” said the 
crow, as it flew away. "Who ever heard of 
wings that don’t flap!” 
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“Why are you crying, little airplane?” a 
sea bird asked. It had seen tears o£ gasoline 
running down the nose ol the plane. 

“I can’t fly',” said the baliy airplane. 
“You should take off' Irom the water,” 
said the bird, “That’s the way we sea birds 

do,” and it flew away. 

So the little airplane ran down to the 
water. Into the water he splashed. 

But he was not a seaplane. He could not 
take off. The water got into his engine and 
his propellers stopped. 

The fishes came up and laughed at him, 
“Why don’t you swim?” they asked. 

“I can’t swim,” said the little airplane. 
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“Just wiggle your tail and you can swim, 
said the fishes. 

“My tail can’t wiggle,” said the airplane. 

“That is the trouble with you,” said the 
fishes, ‘‘Who ever heard of a tail that 
could not wiggle!” 

Soon a police boat came along. ‘‘What 
are you doing here?” it asked. “You are 
right in the way of the boats.” 

“My wings don’t flap and my tail does 
not wiggle,” said the plane. “I can’t fly and 
I can’t swim. I can’t do anything.” 

“I’ll pull you to shore,” said the police 
boat, “but don’t do this again.” 



The little air])lane went slowly back to 
the airfield. He was very unhappy, 

He could hear the other planes being 
called out by the control tower. He coaid 
hear their propellers spinning and their 
engines running. 

He knew that he would never hear the 
control tower calling him out. He put out 
his headlights and tried to sleep. 

Something landed on his right wing. It 
was a grasshopper. 

“Why are you here?" the grasshopper 
asked. "You should be out hying on a fine 
day like this.” 



“I can’t fly and I can’t swim,” said the 
baby airplane with tears of gasoline in his 
eyes. ‘‘My wings don’t flap and my tail does 
not wiggle.” 

“Can you hop?” asked the grasshopper. 
"That is the way I get along. See how far I 
can go in one hop,” and away it went. 

“I guess I can hop,” thought the little 
airplane. 

So he started up his engine. Soon his 
propeller was spinning round and round. 

Then he gave a big hop. There he was, 
almost down the runway. 
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“What are you doing?” screamed the 
other airplanes. “The control tower has 
not called you.” 

The little airplane gave another big hop. 
Again and again he jumped into the air. 
Up and up he went. He knew the air was 
under him, lifting him up in the sky. 

Then he took a very big jump. This time 
he did not come back to the ground. 

He went far up into the blue sky. His 
propeller was spinning faster and faster 
He was flying! 
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“This is wonderful,” he cried. 

He hew back over the airfield. All the 
other planes were watching him. He chased 
the black crow. He dived down over the 
water and looked at the fishes. 

Then he dipped a wing to the big sea 
bird. 

“My wings don’t flap and my tail does 
not wiggle,” he called. ‘‘But I can fly, and I 
can do a nose dive.” 

“Good-by,” called the grasshopper, who 
was watching. “Happy landings!” 

The baby airplane dipped a wing to the 
grasshopper. Then he flew off into the sky. 
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Freckle, the Runt Pig 


Freckle was a small brown pig. Before 
she came to live at Grass Lake School, her 
home was in Mr. March’s barnyard. 

Mr. March was the farmer who lived in 
the big white house near the school. 

Freckle was a runt pig. 

A runt pig is always smaller than the rest 
of the pigs in the barnyard. It has a hard 
time. It never gets enough to eat, because 
the other pigs push it away. 

Freckle did not seem to grow at all. That 
was why Mr. March thought he would give 
her to the school. 
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The children and their teachers were 
glad to have a pig to raise. They made fine 
plans for her. 

“We will feed her well, so that she will 
grow big and fat,” they said. “Then, in the 
fall, we will have meat with our lunches.” 

There was a kitchen in the Grass Lake 
School. Every day two or three of the big 
girls cooked something hot for lunch, and 
all the children ate together. 

“Freckle will eat the bits left over from 
the hot lunch,” said the cooking teacher. 

Mr. Hall, the head of the school, looked 
pleased. “There are many schools where 
the children cook hot lunches,” he said. 
“But not many schools raise their own 
meat.” 

The children smiled proudly. They were 
glad to think they were doing more than 
other school children did. They thought, 
too, of the lunches they would have. 

So it was an exciting day when Mr. March 
drove up to the school with the little pig 
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The children were disappointed when 
they looked at Freckle, She was so weak 
and thinl 


“She is hardly as large as a puppy,” they 
said. “And a hungry puppy, at that.” 

They put her in the pen that the boys 
had built for her. It was a small pen, but 
it seemed large when Freckle was in it. 

The first day the pig was there, the girls 
in the kitchen made vegetable soup. They 
gave the outside leaves of the vegetables 
to Freckle. 

“That is not enough for a hungry little 
pig,” said one of the big girls, 
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So she took a big helping of soup to the 
pig. Most of the children gave Freckle bits 
from their own lunch boxes. 

There were so many children that there 
was a big lunch for the pig after all. 

“Such a little pig will never eat all that/’ 
they said. “And she seems almost afraid to 
eat. The other pigs have frightened her.” 

But when they went out to the pen after 
school, every bit of the lunch was gone. 
Freckle was asleep and seemed happy. 

The little runt grew very fast. Everyone 
was surprised to see how much she could 
eat. Everyone was even more surprised to 
see how soon she stopped being thin. 





Freckle soon learned to know when the 
school hm was coming in the morning. She 
would run to the side of the pen and make 
friendly sounds. 

One time she got out of her pen. The 
children heard a funny noise at the front 
door. A teacher went to the door to see 
who was knocking. There stood Freckle, 
looking friendly and hungry. 

After that, the boys made a higher pen 
for Freckle. 

Once in a while Mr. March came to see 
the pig. Each time he came he was more 
surprised than the time before. 

“Well, I never!’’ he would say. “She is 
not a runt pig any more.” 
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Vacation time was coming. Mr. March 
said he would be glad to let Freckle stay in 
barnyard with the other pigs. 

“Freckle is strong enough to stand up for 

herself now.” said Mr. March. 

But the children did not want to let 
Freckle go back. They had a better plan. 
Some of the children who lived near would 

take turns feeding the pig- 
So all that summer the children near by 
brought food to the pig. It was easy to get 
ears of corn or other vegetables from 

their homes. 





When the children all came back to 
school in tlu; fall, they ran to Freckle’s pen 
It was a strong- pig that waddled up to 
the side of the pen. 

The children were very j>roud. 

By and by the time of year came when 
the. fainieis t^ikc thinr pigs to the butcher 

One morning Mr. March came to the 
school and .said, “I shall be taking my pigs 
to the butcher soon. Fll be glad to take 
Freckle, too,” 

Mr. Hall looked around the big room 
where all the children were sitting. "Just 
think, he said, “of the delicious luncheswe 
are going to have.” 

But no one looked happy. Some of the 
little girls had tears in their eyes. 

That day in the kitchen the girls talked 
about the best ways to cook meat. Not one 
of the ways sounded good. 

The next day, when the children were 
in the room with Mr. Hall, one of the big 
boys raised his hand. 
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“We children don’t want to let Freckle 
go to the butcher,” he said. ‘‘We know a 
man who will give us thirty dollars lor her. 
And he will keep her always.” 

“We can take the thirty dollars and get 
a new icebox lor the school,” said a girl. 
"We have talked it all over. We don’t want 
the butcher to have Freckle.” 

Mr. Hall seemed glad. “Well,” he said, 
“Freckle is the school pig. You may do what 
you like with her.” 

The next morning Freckle was not in 
her pen. The children had carrot soup lor 
lunch. There was no meat, but they were 
happy. They knew Freckle would like her 
new home with Mr. Brown. 




A Present from Father 


The warm spring sunshine was coming 
in through the window of Sandy’s room. 
Slowly Sandy opened his eyes and looked 
around. 

He heard his father and mother talking 
downstairs. Then he heard his father get 
a pail of water from the well. 

At once Sandy sat up in bed. 

“That is my chore,’’ he thought. “Father 
must have finished the milking, too! It must 
be late.’’ 

Then he remembered why Mother had 
let him sleep. Today was his birthday! 

Today he was ten years old. 




There was a knock on the door. 

“A happy birthday, Sandy,” called his 
Ann, “Come down and see what I 
have for you.” Then he heard her running 
Hown the stairs. 

Sandy jumped out of bed He put on 
, new red shirt and new blue overalls, 
because it was spring and because it was 

bis birthday. _ 

He ran downstairs and into the kitchen. 

He could see a pile of packages beside his 

place on the breakfast table. _ 

^ "Happy birthday, SandyT his mother 

said with a smile. 
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Sandy looked at the packages. He wanted 
to open them at once. 

But he remembered that he had chores 
to do, even if it was his birthday. He opened 
the kitchen door and went out to get wood 
for the woodbox. 

At the woodpile Sandy stood still. He 
looked off across the yard and past the 
barn. He could see the big plowed field 
where Father was going to plant corn. 

Sandy loved corn. He loved to watch it 
grow, and he loved to eat it. He had a hard 
time every year waiting for the corn to get 
ripe enough to eat. 
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Sandy thought that his father never 
planted enough corn for eating. 

There was enough held corn for the pigs 
and horses, but never enough of the kind 
you ate for dinner. And never enough of 
the kind you could pop for a party. 

“When I grow up,” thought Sandy, “I’ll 
plant a big held with just eating corn.” 

But now there were birthday packages 
to open. Sandy picked up all the wood 
his arms could hold and took it back to the 
kitchen. 

Father, Mother, and Ann were standing 
by the table. “Happy birthday!” they said. 

“Come and sit down quick,” said Ann. 
“We want to see you open your presents.” 
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Sandy sat down and opened one of the 
smaller packages first. It was from Ann. 

“A flashlightl” he cried. “Just what I 
wanted. Thank you, Ann.” 

The next present was from his mother. 
It was a white shirt and a blue tie. 

There was a book about airplanes from 
his grandfather, and a green sweater from 
his grandmother. The last present was 
money—three new dollar bills his uncle 
had sent. 

Father and Mother and Ann watched as 
Sandy opened one package after another. 
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But there was one thing Sandy could not 
understand. There was no present from 
Father. Sandy did not want to say anything, 
but he looked at Father. 

Father grinned at Sandy. “My present is 
outside,’’ he said. “It is too big to bring into 
the house. You may see it after breakfast.’’ 

Mother and Ann smiled at each other. 
They knew what the present was. 

Sandy could hardly eat his breakfast. He 
wanted so much to see the present that was 
too big to bring into the house. Could it 
be one of the calves? 

Sandy finished his breakfast and waited 
for the others. He thought his father would 
never gel through eating. 

At last Father pushed back his chair and 
said, “Well, Sandy, let’s go out.’’ 

Sandy and Ann and Mother got up and 
followed Father out of the kitchen door. 
They walked through the yard and past the 
barn. Then they came to the plowed field 
that was all ready for planting. 
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One part of the field had been fenced oft, 
In the middle of that patch of land was a 
large board with words on it. 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY, SANDY 

“There is your present, Sandy,” said 
Father. “That patch of land is yours. You 
may do what you like with it.” 

Sandy looked at the patch of land. He 
looked at his father. Then he shouted, 
“Father! Is it for me? My very own?” 

“Yes, if you want it,” said Father. 

“Do I want it!” cried Sandy. ‘‘It is the 
best present I ever had!” 
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He walked out into the middle of his 
patch of land. He kicked at the dry plowed 
ground with his foot. Then he grinned at 
his father. 

“I am going to start planting as soon as 
I get home from school,” he said 

“May I help?” asked his sister. 

“Yes, I guess so,” said Sandy. 

“What are you going to plant?” asked 
his mother. 

“Corn!” said Sandy. “Eating corn!” 

His father looked pleased. “I guess you 
will make a farmer all right,” he said. 







Rain in Sunamer 

It was the middle of summer. It was hot 
and there had been no rain for days. 

Every morning, when Father went out 
to do the milking, he looked up at the sky. 

Sandy and Ann knew why he looked 
up. He hoped he would see some clouds. 
But not a sign of rain did he see. 

Father was worried. If it did not rain 
soon, the corn he had planted would dry 
up before the harvest. The animals would 
have no feed next winter. 

The vegetable garden would dry up. 
Mother would have no vegetables to can 
for next winter. 
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Sandy was worried, too. His own corn was 
almost ripe, but it needed water. 

Every evening Father, Mother, Sandy, 
and Ann pumped water from the well and 
took it out to the vegetable garden. 

Every evening Sandy watered his corn 
patch, too. 

But the ground was so dry that watering 
did little good. 

Mother would laugh and say, “I know 
that if I start sprinkling the garden, it 
will rain.” But it did not rain. 




Every fjnc worked very hard. And every 
day was very hot. 

One day Mother .said, “I think we need 
a little Inn, We have been working hard, 
and we have not gone anywhere lor along, 
time. Let’.s have a picnic f^upper while the 
days are .so line.” 

“Oh, good!” cried Ann. 

So right alter lunch, Mother and Ann 
started to make sandwiche.s. They made 
piles ol them, with Mother’s good bread, 
They filled the large picnic basket with 
sandwiches and cake and other things, 
They filled a big can with milk, too. 

Sandy and Father finished the milking, 
Then they all started across the fields to 
the woods. That was where they always 
had their picnics. 

There was a small brook near by, and 
there was still some water in it. Some years 
belore, Father had built a stone fireplace 
near the brook. Sometimes he made a fire 
there so that Mother could cook. 
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As soon as they reached the picnic place, 

M^r and Ann set out the supper under 

*'Trat looks good.” said Father, helping 

himself to a chicken sandwich. 

..Muiml” said Sandy. “Chocolate caki 
When the sandwiches were gone, 
said, “Well, I guess this was a goo p an. 
I didn’t know 1 was so hungry. 

“Now comes the surprise, sai 
She reached into the basket an too o 

a box of marshmallows. _ 

“Oh, marshmallows!’ cried a y 
Ann together. 
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children get some sticks. We will build a 
little fire and have toasted marshmallows,” 


Sandy and Ann looked under the trees, 
They brought some dry sticks and Sandy 
built the fire. Soon there was a good fire 
and thin streams of blue smoke. 

‘‘Be careful,” said Father. “Don’t let the 
fire get too high. Everything is very dry 
now.” 

All at once Ann gave a little cry. “Look 
at the smoke!” she said. “It stays near the 
ground! That’s a sign of rain.” 
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“It can’t be going to rain,” said Father, 

looking at the blue sky. 

“Yes, it can,” said Sandy. “Look over 

there to the west.” 

At last there were clouds in the sky. 
They were large, white clouds. Far away 
there was a sound o£ thunder, 

“Well, let’s toast some marshmallows,” 
said Mother. ‘Tt will not rain for a long 
time, anyhow.” 

But no one was thinking much about 
food. They were all looking at the clouds 
in the west. A wind began to blow in the 
treetops. 
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“Look at the leaves,” said Sandy. “They 
are turning over. That is always a sign of 
rain.” 

The clouds came nearer. Now they were 
gray. The thunder sounded louder and 
louder. 

“We had better start for home,” said 
Father, He filled the milk can with water 
from the brook. He poured the water on 
the fire. 

“Oh!” cried Ann. “Here comes the rain, 
I can feel the drops.” 

They ran across the fields. The’drops 
were coming faster now. 




“Good! I’ll get wet!” shouted Ann. 

By the time they reached the barn it was 
pouring, and they ran in out of the rain. 

Father brought some boxes, and Sandy 
turned some milking pails upside down, 
They all sat near the barn door, eating 
chocolate cake and marshmallows. 

It was fun to hear the rain on the roof. 
It was fun to see it splash in little pools. 
They watched the wet corn as it waved 
in the wind. 

"The corn will be all right now,” said 
Sandy. He and Father smiled at each other. 

"And the vegetable garden,” said Ann, 
thinking of the cams of vegetables. And 
she and Mother smiled at each other. 





“Better fill the water jug, Bert.” Mrs. 
Chase was calling from the kitchen door. 
“I see the truck coming back.” 

Bert was mending a wheel on his wagon, 
but he stopped when his mother called. 

It was harvest time, and Bert was water 
boy, His chore was to fill the jug with cold 
water for the men who were harvesting the 
wheat. Every one worked hard at wheat 
harvest time. Bert was glad to help. 

I have made some sandwiches and some 
lemonade,” said Bert’s mother. “The men 
will be hungry before it is time to come 
in for dinner.” 
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Bert took the brown jug over to the tall 
windmill near the house. He filled it with 
the cold water that the windmill pumped 
up from a deep well. 

He let the water stand in the jug for a 
while. When the jug was cold, he poured 
the water out and filled the jug again. The 
water must be very cold when it reached 
the thirsty men. 

While Bert filled the water jug, his older 
brother, David, drove the big truck into 
the yard. 

David stopped the truck beside the bin 
where the wheat was being stored. Then 
he began to shovel the wheat from the 
truck into the bin. 

Bert set the water jug in the truck. “I’ll 
ride back with David this time,’’ said Bert 
to himself. “I’ll take the sandwiches and 
lemonade to the men.’’ He started for the 
house to get them. 

Just then Betsy came out of the house 
with a basket. 
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"Here are the sandwiches,’’ said Betsy 
"Mother says you are to come and get the 
lemonade. And she says I may ride to the 
held with you and David." 

Bert did not care to have five-year-old 
Betsy go with them. Sisters were always 
in the way! But if Mother had said that 
Betsy could go along, there was nothing 
Bert could do but take her. 

He went to the house for the lemonade. 
When he got back to the truck, David 
was still shoveling the wheat into the bin 
Bert looked proudly at the big truck. 
Father had bought it just a little while 
before. It was still shiny and new. 
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Soon David called, “All in,” and they 
drove off. 

Tall sunflowers grew on each side of the 
road. As they drove along, Bert could see 
the wheat swaying in the wind, and could 
hear the whispering sound it made. 

He looked across the fields. Wheat and 
sky— that was all there was to see. 

There were no trees, except near some 
of the houses. On hot days, the rabbits sat 
in the shade of the fence posts. There was 
no other shade. 

The wheat was ripe, and very dry. That 
was a good thing. Dry wheat was easy to 
cut. But when it was so very dry, people 
had to be very careful about fire. 

They soon reached the field where their 
father was harvesting. 

The wheat in pan of the field had been 
cut off. The truck drove across the stubble 
that was left. 

At last it came to the standing wheat 
where Father and his helper were at work. 
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Across the held of standing wheat, Bert 
could see the big combine at work. 

It was the combine that cut off the ripe 
wheat and threshed it. ^ 

Bert and Betsy waited while it finished 
its round of the held. It stopped near 
them. 

The children climbed out of the truck 
to take the food to the two men, Hundreds 
of grasshoppers jumped around them as 
they walked through the stubble. 

David drove up beside the combine. The 
wheat that had been threshed began to 
pour down into the truck. 





When the truck was filled, the men 
began their threshing again. The boys and 
Betsy started back. Bert was cross because 
Betsy would not keep still in the truck. 

“Sit down,” he said. But Betsy would 
not sit down. She was looking out of the 
side window. 

Suddenly she cried, “Fire! I see a fire.” 

Betsy was right. David had come too 
near the standing wheat when he turned 
the truck around. The exhaust from the 
truck had set the dry wheat on fire. 

David turned around and drove back as 
fast as the truck could go. 
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“Keep Betsy in the truck!” cried David, 
He grabbed the shovel and ran to help the 
men beat out the lire. 


The fire was burning its way into the 
wheat. Bert watched it and was worried. 

“Would all the wheat be burned up?” 
he thought, If it was, there would be no 
money for new shoes or for anything else, 
There might not even be money enough 
for food! 

Just then Bert saw something else. The 
stubble had caught fire, too. It was burning 
not far from the truck. Father and the 
others did not see this. 
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If the fire came too near the truck, the 
gasoline tank might blow up. And Betsy 
was in the truck! 

Bert shouted with all his might, but the 
men did not hear him. “If I just had 
something I could use to put out the fire,” 
he said. 

“Take your overalls,” said Betsy. “See! 
Father is using his coat.” 

Bert was out of his overalls in a second. 
He poured water from the jug all over 
them as he had once seen a fireman do. 
Then he went to work in his shorts. 
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The wind was blowing the fire nearer 
the truck, Bert knew he could not put out 
all the fire by himself. But he knew what 
he must do. He must put out the fire that 
was burning in front of the truck. 

If he could beat out enough of the fire, 
It would go past the truck on both sides 
without coming near it. 

The boy worked with all his might, He 
ran first to one side, then to the other, 
beating at the fire with the wet overalls. 
He must put out enough fire to keep the 
truck and Betsy safe. He musti HE MUSTl 
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It seemed a long time before the. fire in 
the standing wheat was put out. Then 
Father saw what Bert was doing. 

By the time Father came running back, 
the stubble fire had gone past the truck 
without hurting it at all. It had frightened 
Betsy, and she was crying a little. Bert was 
exhausted. 

The men soon put out the rest of the 
hre. Then Father ran to Bert. “Are you 
burned very much?” he asked. 

“Maybe a little on my feet,” said Bert. 

“So I see. You are not dressed right 
for a fireman,” said Father, as he looked 
Bert over carefully. 





"Where are your eyebrows, Bert?” asked 
David. 

Bert put his hand up to his eyebrows 
There was hardly anything left of them! 
T he boys had a good laugh over that 

Father picked Bert u]r carefully and put 
him into the truck. 

“I’m proud of you, Bert,” he said. “You 
have a bad burn, but you kept Betsy and 
the truck safe. We are all proud of you, 
David will take you home now.” 

Then he asked, ‘What made you think 
of using your overalls?” 

"Betsy told me to,” Bert grinned. 

Sisters do come in handy sometimes 
don’t they?” laughed Father. 





A Grasshopper Grows Up 

A young grassho2Dper sat on a stone in a 
field. He had no wings. He was gray, and 
not very pretty. He did not look just like 
a grasshopper. 

It was summer, and the sunshine was 
warm. 

The grasshojDj^er still for a long 
time. After a while he could feel that his 
gray skin had broken on top of his head. 

Then the grasshopper began to move. 
He pushed and joulled, and tried to get 
out of his skin. But he could not. 

He pushed and pulled again. It was 
hard work to take off his skin. At last he 
was half way out of it. Then he was all the 
way out. 




Now he looked like the grasshopper he 
really was. He had long, green legs and 
fine feelers. He had two sets of wings held 
flat along his body. 

The outer wings were hard and strong, 
Under them were thin, green wings. 

The grasshopper was very tired because 
he had worked so hard to take off his old 
gray skin. He sat still and rested. 

After a while he began to move again. 
He found that his long, green legs were 
very strong. He jumped, and found that 
he could jump very far and high. 

He opened his wings and found that he 
could fly, too. That was fine. 
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The young grasshopper jumped and 
flew around for a while. He ate a little of 
the grass near by. Then he rested again in 
the warm sunshine. 

A boy came across the Held. The young 
grasshopper heard the sound through his 
two front legs. That is where this kind of 
grasshopper has his ears. 

When he heard the boy, he was afraid. 
So he jumped and flew a long way across 
the field. He landed on a plant. All was 
still around him now. 


He was safe. He rubbed his wings 
together, and so made the sound that is a 
grasshopper’s song. 
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How the Chipmunk Got Its Stripes 


This is an old, old story told to little 
Indian children by their grandmothers, 

Once upon a time there was a little 
chipmunk who was very, very noisy. 

His grandmother used to say, “My little 
one, when you are out in the woods, you 
must not make so much noise. If you do, 
something will find you and catch you.” 

The little chipmunk heard what she 
said, but he thought no more about it. 

Every morning he went to the woods 
and ran around looking for berries. Then 
he climbed a tree and sat on a branch, 
While he ate the berries, he made as much 
noise as he could. 

Every evening his old grandmother told 
him a story. 
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Once she told him about a cruel giant 
who went about the woods, catching little 
chipmunks and other animals. 

This giant had a bag lilled with red-hot 
stones. When he caught a small animal, he 
dropped it into the bag and cooked it. 

“I do not believe that,” said the naughty 
little chipmunk. ‘T have run around in the 
woods for two or three years, and I have 
never seen the grant.” 

“Oh, but you must believe it,” said his 
grandmother. “If you make too much 
noise, the giant will come and catch you.” 
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One day the chipmunk went out, as 
happy and noisy as ever. He thought, “I’ll 
go as far as I can, for 1 wish to see that 
giant.” 

He scampered on and on. 

At last the chipmunk came to a high 
cliff where there were many sweet berries, 
So he sat up on the cliff and made as 
much noise as he could. 

He thought, ‘‘Perhaps the giant will hear 
me and come.” 

and the giant did hear him and 

COME, for he lived under the cliff. 

Quietly and carefully he came near the 
little chipmunk. But the giant could not 
reach him, because the cliff was too high. 

Come down, little brother,” he called 
as kindly as he could. ‘Til give you a pile 
of fine acorns.” 



But the chipmunk said, “No! if 1 do, 
you will catch me and make a fine dinner 
of me.” So he stayed up on the cliff. 

Evening came, and the little chipmunk 
grew tired of waiting for the giant to leave. 
He tried to think of a plan to get away. 

He pulled off some branches from a 
bush and threw them down. The giant 
heard them fall. He thought it was the 
little chipmunk and jumped on them. 

But it was not the chipmunk at all, 
When the giant looked up at the cliff, 
the chipmunk had already scampered away. 




The giant ran after the chipmunk. He 
took very long steps, and soon he saw the 
little chipmunk running home as fast as 
he could go. Then the giant ran and ran. 

Just as the chipmunk was about to dive 
into his grandmother’s house, the giant 
came near him and grabbed at his back. 

But the chipmunk slipped out of the 
giant’s hands and into the house. 

The chipmunk was safe and the giant 
had to go home without his supper. But 
the giant’s lingers had left long stripes on 
the chipmunk’s back. 

The Indians say that is why chipmunks 
have long black and white stripes on their 
backs. 



Scarecrow Jake and Jocko 


The scarecrow in Farmer Jake’s large 
cornfield waved his arms slowly as if he 
were tired of being a scarecrow. 

‘‘Here I stand, day after day,” he said, 
"and not a crow comes by.” 

‘‘I heard a boy saying that the circus was 
coming along today. It will go past our 
cornfields,” said the scarecrow in Farmer 
Green’s cornfield. His field was next to 
Farmer Jake’s held. 

‘‘You don’t say!” cried Scarecrow Jake, 
with a smile. ‘‘I like the circus. I would 
scare crows gladly all the rest of my days, 
if 1 could once see the circus. Why, I would 
give half my straw stuffing to see a real 
clown and a live monkey.” 
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“You will not have to give away one 
straw from your stuffing;’ said Scarecrow 
Green. “You will not see the monkeys and 
clowns, for they will be in the wagons.” 

“You are right,” said Scarecrow Jake, 
“We will not see a thing.” 

“Here come the wagons now!” shouted 
Scarecrow Green. He liked the circus, too, 
“The first one is red,” cried Scarecrow 
Jake. But he was not thinking about the 
wagons. He was thinking about the funny 
clowns and the little brown monkeys. 

Along came the circus wagons, beautiful 
and shiny. Away they all went, shiny and 
beautiful. But not a clown or a monkey 
had Scarecrow Jake seen. 




k 

But wait! Could that be a little brown 
monkey climbing up a cornstalk in front 
of him? Scarecrow Jake could not believe 

his eyes. 

“Hi!” called Scarecrow Green, suddenly. 
“I have a monkey in my cornfield.” 

Then Scarecrow Jake did believe his 
eyes. “So have I,” he shouted. He grinned 
at the little monkey that was swinging 
from one cornstalk to another. 

Soon he heard Scarecrow Green again 
shouting proudly, “I have a clown in liiy 
cornfield.” 

Scarecrow Jake looked, and there was a 
clown in his field, too. He was turning 
handsprings down the row. 
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Suddenly many circus people were in 
the fields, running here and there. They 
seemed to be looking for something. 

There was the elephant trainer and the 
ice cream peddler. They were followed by 
two pretty dancers in shiny dresses. 

Four tall cowboys went galloping by on 
their fast horses. There was a man in a red 
hat beating a drum, and a fuzzy white 
dog, and a little gray pony. 

Then he heard a shout. “Jocko and 
Socko have run away! They got out of 
their cage. Find Jocko and Socko.’' 
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“So that is it,” thought Scarecrow Jake. 

He looked at the monkey resting on the 
cornstalk in front of him. The monkey 
seemed worried. Scarecrow Jake thought 
he must be having a good time and did 
not wish to be found. 

The circus people were still running 
around. They were laughing, as if they 
liked being in a cornfield. 

Just then Scarecrow Jake saw the wire 
walker climbing a telephone pole at the 
side of the road. He was looking into the 
next cornfield. 

“There is Socko!” he shouted. Socko 
was quickly caught and put in his wagon. 

The wire walker looked into Scarecrow 
Jake s cornfield. In just another second he 
would see Jocko, and the monkey would 
be caught. Jocko and the dancers and 
clowns would go back to the wagons. 

The circus in the cornfield would be 
over. The short vacation for the circus 
people would be over, too. 
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Scarecrow Jake did some quick thinking, 
He winked at Jocko, and Jocko understood, 
He climbed up the scarecrow’s pole and 
hid under his coat. 

No one had seen him and the circus 
people went on looking. 

Then both of the scarecrows had a fine 
time watching their own circus. It seemed 
that all the clowns turned handsprings 
down the rows. 

One clown, wearing a suit with red and 
white stripes, shook Jake’s hand. 

Good morning, dear brother,” he said. 
Scarecrow Jake grinned back at him. 

Just then the little gray pony galloped 
down that very row, and Jocko saw him. 
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In the circus, when the gray pony came 
galloping by, Jocko jumped on his back 
and did tricks. 

So now, when the pony came by, jocko 
forgot where he was. He jumped on the 
pony’s back and began his tricks. 

At once a shout went up. “Jocko is 
found!” The cornfield circus was over. 

Scarecrow Jake smiled at Scarecrow 
Green. They had seen the circus after all. 
Scarecrow Jake had played a secret game 
with a monkey and had helped him to 
hide. A clown had called him brother. 

Oh, yes, he would scare crows gladly all 
the rest of his days. 
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A Birthday Party in the Woods 


“Everything seems to have gone wrong 
today/’ said Mary to Roger, as they started 
home from school. 

There was still snow on the ground, but 
it would not last long. Winter was nearly 
over. 

“What went wrong?” asked Roger. 

“Everything,” answered Mary. “Mother 
went to take care of old Mrs. North, She 
told me to look after Bobby.” 

“What is new about that?” asked Roger, 
‘ ‘Don’t you always look after your brother?” 

“Yes, but today is Bobby’s birthday, and 
Mother told him he could have a party," 
answered Mary, 
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“Why can’t he have his party?” Roger 
asked. “Bobby is such a little boy. He won’t 
want a big party, will he?” 

“No, just the three Walker children,” 
said Mary. “But there is no birthday cake 
for him.” 

Roger laughed. “Well, you can make 
cake, Mary,” he said. “Good cake, too.” 

“But I can’t make a cake today; Mother 
took all the eggs that were left. She took 
them to Mrs. North,” said Mary. 

“Oh, well, you will find more eggs when 
you get home,” said Roger. 

“I’m afraid not,” said Mary. “The hens 
have all stopped laying.” 

“Can’t you make a cake without eggs?” 
asked Roger. He had stopped laughing. 

“But I can’t use the stove.” Now it was 
Mary’s turn to laugh. “The stove is broken. 
Mr. Dickie came this morning and took 
away a piece that needed mending. He 
won’t bring it back in time for me to make 
a cake.” 
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“I guess you were right when you said 
things had gone wrong,” laughed Roger, 
"Let’s see if we can think of something.” 

Roger and Mary walked on. They could 
see smoke through the trees on the side 
of the hill. It came from Mr. Hall’s sugar 
house. Mr. Hall owned many sugar maple 
trees. 

Suddenly Roger smiled. "Oh, I have it, 
Mary. Bobby can have his party. And you 
won’t need to make a cake. 

"Get Bobby into his cap and coat. Tell 
your father we are going up on the hill. 
I’ll get the Walker children and be back 
right away.” 
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Roger was as good as his word. In no 
time at all he was back at the kitchen door 
with the three Walker children. 

Then they all started off. Bobby ran 
ahead, shouting, “It’s my birthday!” 

The other children ran after him, calling, 
“Happy birthday, Bobby!” 

Up into Mr. Hall’s maple woods they 
went. They stopped by the door of the 
sugar house. 

Mr. Hall had made a fire under two big 
pans of maple sap. He was boiling the sap 
down to make maple syrup. 









“Mr. Hall," said Roger, “will you sugar 
off a little syrup for us, so that Bobby can 
have a party? Today is his birthday and his 
mother is away,” 

“Please, Mr. Hall,’’ said Mary. “I can’t 
make a cake for Bobby because the hens 
won’t lay eggs, And the stove is broken so 
it won’t cook for me.” 

Everyone laughed. Bobby cried, “Hens 
wont lay!” The other children shouted, 
“Stove won’t cook!” 

The maple sap in one of the pans had 
been boiled down to a sticky syrup, Mr, 
Hall filled another pan with some of this 
syrup and boiled it a little longer. 
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When the hot syrup was nearly ready to 
turn into sugar, Mr. Hall said, “Get bowls 
and spoons.” 

Roger gave everyone a spoon and a bowl 
filled with snow. Mr. Hall quickly poured 
the boiling hot syrup on the snow, and at 
once it turned into maple taffy. 

“Oo-oohl Maple taffy!” shouted all the 
children. “It’s good!” 

Roger grinned at Bobby's sticky mouth 
and fingers. “Bobby,” he asked, “are you 
having a good birthday party?” 

“Oo-ooh, yes!” answered Bobby. “I like 
maple taffy!” 
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OflP to the Shore 


Peter sat looking out of the window of 
the train. But he did not really see the 
trees and fields and houses that went by 
so fast, He was thinking about the place 
where he and Pam were going. 

They were on their way to Pine Harbor 
to stay with Aunt Susan and Uncle Leamy. 
This was the first time they had traveled 
without their father or mother. Peter was 
taking care of Para. 

Uncle Leamy was a fisherman. He went 
out to sea in a large boat to catch fish, 
Sometimes he was gone for days at a time. 

Peter loved the boat and the sea. When 
he grew up he would be a fisherman, too. 
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he sat there thinking, Peter found it 
to keep his eyes open. When he grew 
le . . . would . . . go . . . 

[ this while Pam was looking around 
;ar. Across from her was a lady in a 
hat. On the seat heside the lady was 
ket with a little wire door, 
m looked at Peter. He was fast asleep, 
e slipped off of the seat and looked 
Ltgh the little door. She was right. It 
i kitten. 

tie lady smiled at her. “Do you like 
ns?” she asked. 

^es,” said Pam. “I have one at home, 
is white, and her name is Snowball.” 




“My kitLen’s name is Boots. Would you 
like to hold her?” asked the lady. 

Yes, Pam would. 

The lady rai.sed the cover of the basket 
to take out the gray kitten. Boots was too 
quick for her. In a flash she was out of the 
basket. She was down on the floor. She was 
scampering away down the car. 

Pam started after her. She saw Boots 
run under the feet of an old gentleman, 
Pam made a dive under his feet, too. 

“Oh, dear me!” said the old gentleman. 
“What have we here?” 

He tried to get his legs out of Pam’s 
way. Boots tried to get away from his big 
feet. She was frightened. Up the back of 
the seat she climbed. 

Then she dropped to the floor and was 
off again. 

Everyone in the car was trying to catch 
the kitten. People were shouting, “Here 
she is! ’ ‘‘No, here she is!” 

But Boots was always somewhere else. 
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Peter opened his eyes and looked about 
for Pam. Pam was looking for Boots. 

The old gentleman stood up and waved 
his newspaper. “There she is!" he cried. 

Pam looked. Out from under a seat 
came something. What was it? It had four 
legs like Boots. It had a fuzzy gray body 
just like Boots’, but the head was not 
Boots’ head. 

Everyone was laughing. Then Pam saw 
what made the kitten look so funny. 

Her head was stuck in a paper cup that 
someone had dropped on the floor. There 
had been milk in the cup. Boots had 
smelled the milk and had tried to get what 
was left. The cup had stuck to her head. 
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Peter picked up Boots and pulled og 
the paper cup. He patted the scared little 
kitten to quiet her. Idien he slipped her 
hack into the basket. 

Boots was purring- when the lady with 
the pink hat got od at the next station, 
That was the last Pam saw o£ the kitten, 
She climbed back on the seat beside Peter. 

Then she heard Peter say, “Look at you! 
You look dreadful!’’ 

Pam looked. Pier dress was covered with 
dust and dirt from the floor of the car, 
Peter was right. lSIic did look dreadful. 








“What will Aunt Susan say?” asked her 
brother. He turned his head away and 
looked out o£ the window. 

Pam did not like to think what Aunt 
Susan would say. She tried to brush off the 
dirt, but her dress did not look any cleaner. 
Her hands were dirty and dusty, too. 

Peter said, ‘‘There is a washroom at the 
back of this car. You can wash your hands, 
anyhow.” 

Pam went to the washroom. While she 
was washing her hands, she looked in the 
glass. 

Suddenly she had an idea. She could do 
something about her dress. 
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In a second Pam had her dress off. Very 
carefully she turned it inside out, and put 
it on again. Then she looked in the glass, 
No one could see the dust and dirt now. 

But one thing was funny. The pockets 
were not pockets any more. Pam did not 
care. She never used them anyway. 

When she went back to Peter, he said, 
“Another of your silly ideas.” 

Peter sounded cross but Pam knew he 
.thought it was a good idea, for his eyes 
seemed to smile. 

Soon the train stopped at Pine Harbor. 
There was Aunt Susan waiting for them. 
Everyone was glad to see everyone. 

They all got into the car and drove off. 
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On the way home Pam told Aunt Susan 
all about the kitten. Aunt Susan did not 
say a word about Pam’s dress. 

On went the car. Peter could remember 
every foot of the way to the cottage. There 
were the little white houses along the road. 
There was the sea. 

And there were the boats in the harbor. 
Peter could hardly wail to get down to 
the docks. 

“Is Uncle Leamy at home?” he asked. 

“No,” said Aunt Susan. “He is out with 
all the other fishermen. But you can find 
many things to do without him.” 

Peter took a deep breath of the sea air. 
He knew she was right. Just being at Pine 
Harbor was enough to make him happy. 
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One day Uncle Learay came sailing home, 
fish and all. 'The children met him at the 
dock, He smelled of lish. 

"Come along," he said. ‘‘We are heading 
straight for home. Has Aunt Susan some 
good clam chowder ready? I’m hungry,” 

Aunt Susan was waiting for them. 

"Chowder, Susan?" said he. 

"Change your clothes first,’’ said Aunt 
Susan. "Leave that fish smell outside in the 
shed before you come in." 

Unde Leamy changed his clothes. Aunt 
Susan gave him his chowder, and he ate 
four bowls of it. Then he sat back in his 
chair and looked at the children. 
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"You think I brought nothing but fish 
home from the sea, don’t you?” he said. 
"You have a surprise coming. I brought 
something else.” 

"A shell?” asked Pam. She had heard of 
people finding shells in the sea. 

"No,” said Uncle Leamy. 

‘‘Bird, beast, or fish?” asked Peter. 

For a little while Uncle Leamy did not 
answer, He sat and looked far off. Then he 
said, ‘‘Paddy, the ship’s cook, would hardly 
believe it when he saw it.” 

“Saw what, Uncle Leamy?” 

“What I found.” They laughed, for they 
knew he liked to have fun with them. 



At last Uncle Leamy said, “It was a very 
strange thing. We were sailing past Rock 
Island. No people live on that island. 
There are no trees on it. It’s just a rocky 
cliff in the sea. 

“I was looking at the island and I saw 
a rock moving. Can you believe it? A rock 
moving on a cliff!” 

The children looked at Uncle Leamy in 
surprise. 

“You don’t believe it? Well, I didn’t at 
first, myself. I thought, ‘That is strange, 
Rocks don’t move like that. It must be 
some kind of animal.’ So I got into a small 
boat and rowed to shore.” 

“What was it?” Pam could hardly wait. 

“It was a seal, a baby seal, all by itself on 
Rock Island. 

“Seals come to that island in spring. 
The others must have gone off to sea, 
Perhaps they were scared away. Some way 
or other, this poor little seal had been left 
behind.” 
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“What does a baby seal look like?” Pam 
wanted to know. 

“This one was like a fur ball. It had 
little eyes that looked at me very hard. It 
was making a crying sound.” 

“It was hungry,” said Peter. 

“Just so,” said Uncle Leamy. ‘T picked 
it up. 1 tell you it was not an easy thing 
to do. I took the seal down to the boat 
and rowed back to the ship. 

“You should have seen the men,” he 
went on. ‘‘They could not believe their 
eyes. Paddy, the cook, was the one who 
thought up a way to feed it.” 

“How did he feed it?” asked Pam. 
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Uncle Leamy told her. "Paddy found an 
old glove. He cut a finger off the glove and 
made a hole in the tip. Then he filled a 
bottle with milk and tied the glove finger 
over Lhe mouth of the bottle. 

"You should have seen that baby seal 
drink the milk. We lilled the bottle six 
times and still it wanted more.” 

"Where is the seal now?” asked Peter, 
"Out on the ship,” said Uncle Leamy, 
How would you like to go out with me in 
the morning to see it?” 

"Aunt Susan, too?” asked Pam, 

Oh, no, said Aunt Susan. ‘‘I guess I 
won’t go this time. You can tell me all 
about it when you come home.” 




There they were the next morning, 
climbing up on the deck of the ship with 
Uncle Leamy. And there was the baby seal 
lying on the deck. Paddy was on his knees, 
holding the milk bottle to its mouth. 

The children patted the warm, soft 
coat of the little seal. The seal wiggled its 
flat little black nose at them. 

“What is the trouble, Paddy? You look 
worried,” said Uncle Leamy. 

Paddy held up the bottle he had hlled 
with milk. “Just look at this, Captain,” he 
said. ‘‘He won’t drink any more.” 

“Why should he?” said Uncle Leamy. 
“He is a big boy now. He wants something 
besides milk. Get him some hsh.” 
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Paddy went off and soon came back with 
some small pieces of fish. Uncle Leamy 
put one into the seal’s mouth. The seal 
opened its mouth, but the piece of fish 
dropped out on the deck. 

Uncle Leamy tried again, and again the 
bit of fish dropped out. This time Uncle 
Leamy looked worried. He thought for a 
while. Pretty soon he had an idea. 

I shall have to teach that seal how to 
swallow fish," said Uncle Leamy. He put 
two fingers into the seal’s mouth, as far 
back as he could reach. 
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Then Uncle Leamy said, “Throw in a 

bit of fish, Peter. Get it as far back as you 
)) 

can. 

Peter threw in a piece of fish. Uncle 
Leamy took away his fingers. This time 
the fish did not fall out on the deck. 

“That did it,’’ cried Uncle Leamy. “He 
has swallowed the fish. Throw in another 
piece, Peter.’’ 

“Let me do it,” cried Pam. 

“All right,” said Uncle Leamy. “Your 
turn next.” 

After the seal had swallowed four pieces. 
Uncle Leamy stopped the children. “Not 
too much the first time,” he said. 
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‘May xvc Lake the .seal to shore?” asked 


“No/’ said IJiidc Leamy. “He is used to 
Lhe siiij). He has been on it most of his 
life. And he has lived longer than Paddv 
thought he would, too.” 

Paddy grinned. He said, “If this seal 
lives to grow up, it will be the first I ever 
heaid of that was rai.sed liy a man.” 

I think I can raise him.” said Unde 
Leamy. “if Peter and Pam will help me,'’ 
How? asked the children together, 
By catching little fish and feeding the 
seal until he learns to eat. ddiat won’t take 
long. He will soon learn to swallow by 
himself, Seals are smart animals,” said he, 
“Just you watch.” 







V 
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Who Laughed Last? 

Unde Leamy was right about seals being 
smart. He was almost always right. 

In three days the seal could swallow all 
by himself. He ate every one of the fish 
that Peter and Pam brought him. 

Unde Leamy said. “1 told you Elmer 
was a smart animal, didn’t I?” 

"Elmer? Is that his name?” asked Pam. 

"What else did you think it was? Of 
course that’s his name,” said Unde Leamy. 
"Watch Elmer now.” 

He held up a little fish where Elmer 
could see it. Then he moved away. He 
threw the fish to the seal. Elmer tried to 
catch it, but the fish fell on the deck. 
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"(HVC l"inti.,R..”raid(I,K:leLeamY H, 
tlH'cw un.HlKT .snuill l,.sh, and another. a„ 
anolhcr. hacli time Elmer tried to catrl 
ihe ii.sli, l)ui. he c:(mld not:. 

'■Smart seal! Ela, ha!” laughed Paddy. 

But ju.sl, (hen the childreii gave a shout, 
Elmer had caught a h.sh. 


'■'riiat'.s a good trick,” said Pam, "Doit 
again, Uncle Learnv.” 


“Not now,” 
the net,s. PIow^ 
awhile?” 


he said. I have to work on 
would you like to throw for 


He went to the bow of the boat, 

The children took turns throwing the 
rest ol Ehner’.s dinner to him Sometimes 
he caught the lish. Sometimes he didn’t. 
When all the fi.sh were gone, Peter and 
Pam started to the bow to line! their unde. 

Flap-flap, flap-flap came something behind 
them. 


They looked back. Elmer was following 
them. It was surprising how fast he could 
travel along the deck on his flippers. 
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Paddy laughed. “Elmer likes to have 
Captain Leamy on the ship. He follows the 
Captain everywhere. He thinks the Captain 
is his daddy/’ he said. 

The children found their uncle in the 
bow. The nets were lying on the deck. 
They had been carefully spread out to dry. 
The Captain was mending one of them. 

Before the children could stop Elmer, 
the seal took the net in his teeth. Then he 
began to roll himself up in the net. Uncle 
Leamy knew nothing of it until Elmer 
rolled against the back of his legs. 

“Rach! Rrraaacccchhhl” said Elmer. 
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Uncle I.eainy was an^ry. All his work 
for nothing! Elnua- harked as if he were 
laughing. Uncle Ueaniy didn’t think it was 
funny. Elmer did. 

It took a long lime to get the seal out of 
the net. 

Ju.st as soon as Elmer was free, away he 
went, flajrdlap along the deck, out of the 
Captain’s reach. Now and then he turned 
his head around and looked at the Captain, 
He barked. 

Paddy laughed. Peter and Pam laughed. 
At last even Captain Leamy laughed. 

“Seals are smart animals,” .said Paddy, 
Elmer is smarter than any other seal I ever 
saw. Come and I’ll .show you something," 
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The children followed Paddy back to 
the stern of the boat. So did Elmer. When 
they reached the stern, Paddy picked Elmer 
up and dropped him into the water. 

“Oh!” cried the children. “He is gone! 
He will swim away.” 

"You don’t know Elmer,” said Paddy, 
laughing. ‘‘Keep watching.” 

Soon Elmer’s head rose up out of the 
water. He swam over to the stern, near 
Paddy. 

“Jump, Elmer!” shouted Paddy. 

Down went Elmer again. Then up he 
came, half way out of the water. 




A,s hlmcv raine up, Paddy grabbed him 
by the flippers and pulled Him onto th. 
deck. Rimer barked and barked. 

Just then the children heard their unde 
calling, All asliore tliat'.s going ashore.” 

They patted the .seal, said good-by to 
laddy, and climbed into the rowboat with 
Uncle Leamy. fie started to row to shore 
Suddenly he .stopped. 

‘'What is wrong wdth Paddy?’’ he asked, 

The children could see Paddy on deck, 
He was waving his arms and .shouting, but 
they could not hear what he was saying, 

All at once something rose up out of the 
water. It was Elmer. 

“Go away!” shouted Uncle Leamy. 




Down went Elmer, but soon he came up 
again nearer the boat. They could tell 
what he wanted. If Captain Leamy was in 
a boat, of course Elmer wanted to be in 
the boat, too. 

There was just one thing to do and 
Uncle Leamy did it. He turned the boat 
around and rowed back to the ship. Elmer 
swam beside the boat, barking excitedly. 

They reached the ship. Uncle Leamy 
climbed aboard. As soon as Elmer saw 
this, down under the water he went. 

Then up he came with a great jump. 
Uncle Leamy grabbed his flippers. Once 
again Elmer was pulled up on the deck. 

“How are you going to get away from 
Elmer?” laughed Peter. 

“I’ll show you,” answered Uncle Leamy. 
“Row the boat around to the other side of 
the ship, Peter.” 

The Captain opened the cabin door. He 
went into the cabin and closed the door 
quickly, before Elmer could get in. 
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I etci and Pain r<awed around to the 
other side of the ship. Uncle Leamy came 
out of a cabin door on that side of the 
deck. Without sayincr a word he climbed 
down into the bout and started to row 
away. 

Itlnier was still waiting with his nose 
against the dosed door of the cabin. 

Don t let him see us, Paddy,” shouted 
Uncle Deamy as they got well under way, 
“I won’t,” Paddy shouted back. “ButI’ll 
be glad when you come liack to the ship to 
stay. I'm getting tired of playing hide and 
seek with a seal!” 
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Boats, Big and Little 

Do you remember what Peter wanted to 
do as soon as he reached Pine Harbor? He 
wanted to go down to the dock to see the 
ships in the harbor. 

There were big boats and little boats. 
There were large ships like Uncle Leamy’s, 
with tall masts and great white sails. Some 
had three masts and one had four. 

Many of the small boats were catboats. 
Peter could tell a catboat, for it had only 
one mast and one sail. 

Once some friends took Peter out in a 
catboat. He helped set the sail so that the 
wind would blow the boat the right way. 
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Noi all of il)c“ boats were sailing boats, 
Peter could see ro’tvboal.s of all kinds tied 
up along' the docks. 

riiere tvere inoiorboais, too. They had 
engines, or motors, ihat used g'a,soline like 
the engines in cars and airplanes. Peter 
could liear the noise Iroin lire exhaust of 
these motors alinosi any time of the day, 
Some of the small motorboats are just 
rowboats that have motors fastened at the 
back,” Uncle Leairi'y said, 

Peter like to watch these, because it 
was ea,sy to see what made them go, He 
could see the propeller turning around in 
the water back of the boat;. 
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Uncle Leamy did not like motorboats. 
“Noisy, smelly things,” he called them. 

But Aunt Susan thought a motorboat 
was a handy thing to have around. It did 
not have to wait for the wind. It could go 
at any time. 

Uncle Leamy told Peter about the boats 
in big city harbors. He spoke of ferryboats 
and of barges that must be pulled by 
tugboats. 

"What is a tugboat?” Peter asked. 

"A tugboat pulls or pushes other boats,” 
answered Uncle Leamy. “It can pull five 
or six barges much larger than itself.” 








I’cMer wanted lo know more about the 
lx)aL.s ol the (lOtist (riiard. He had seen 
lilcboats in the lifesaving- siatinii, 

His uncle told him tluu. these boats were 
inacle so that they would not upset or go 
down. 1 hey were safe even when great 
waves washed o\a‘r theni. 

Does the (Hast (hiard have any other 
bind of boats?” asked Peter. 

cs, said Hncle Petiiny. “It has other 
kinds. Some ol its big botits are used in the 
winter to break up ice in the harbors.” 

One day Unde Leainy took Peter to 
large harbor to see some big steamboats. 
Uncle Leamy knew the cayrtain of one of 
these ships. 
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They went on this ship, and the captain 
took Peter all over it. The captain showed 
Peter the top deck and the bridge where 
the captain stood and watched the sea. Then 
he showed Peter the cabins. 

There were cabins for many hundreds of 
people. There were game rooms, beautiful 
living rooms, and large kitchens. 

Down in the engine room Peter saw the 
big engines that made the ship go. 

Once Peter stood for a while on the 
bridge. He thought how fine it was to be 
the captain of a ship like that. But e^ 
then he knew he wanted to be a fisheri^B 
more than anything else in the world. ^ 
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Ihe Boy Who Found a Pebble 

On one o£ ihe shores of a far-off sea 
lived Pairiis umlIi his father and mother. 

All day long- his father was out at sea, 
catching hsh to sell in the city. 

All day Patrus had to help his mother, 
He had to help nierul the nets, milk the 

cow, get the eggs, and do the other chores 
about the house. 

This may seem easy to you. Perhaps you 
could do all this quickly, with time left 
over. But with Patrus it was different. He 
was the kind of boy who is always getting 
into trouble. You might say that trouble 
and Patrus were brothers. 
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“Did Patrus milk the cow?" his father 
asked one day when he returned home. 

Well, Patrus had set out to milk her. 
She was a quiet cow most of the time. 
Patrus milked until the pail was full. 

Then he jumped up suddenly. That 
scared the cow and she kicked. Over went 
the pail, and all the good milk was spilled. 

“Did Patrus sell the eggs in the store?" 
his father asked another time. 

Well, Patrus had started out with his 
basket of eggs. But just before he got to 
the store, he caught his foot on something. 
When he fell, so did the eggs. Every one 
of the eggs was broken. 

One day Patrus was told to mend the 
nets. But when he had finished, the nets 
were no better than they had been before. 

Oh, me! When his mother saw this, she 
threw up her hands and cried. 

"Go play on the beach," she said. "That 
is all you are good for. Maybe the waves 
will teach you something." 
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Patrus went to the beach, but he could 
not play, He was too unhappy, “Trouble 
always comes my way,’’ he thought. 

All at once he saw a pebble, a kind 
wliich he had never seen before. Black it 
wa.s, wdth white stripes. He picked it up 
and closed his lingers around it. It felt 
dilferent Ironi other pebbles. 

As he held it, suddenly he saw an old 
man beside him. Where he had come 
from, Patrus did not know. The old man 


was wearing a long yellow robe. 

That s a fine pebble you have there,” 
he said. “Of what use is it to you?” 

As much use as spilled milk or broken 
^ggs, answered Patrus. 
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The next thing Patrus knew, he was 
telling the old man all his troubles. Then 
he looked down at the pebble. 

"If this were a magic pebble, I would 
wish on it,” he began. “I would wish . . .” 

The old man stopped him. “Give me 
the pebble. I can use it better than you 
can.” 

Patrus looked at the pebble. It was not 
magic. He might as well give it away. 

So Patrus placed the pebble in the old 
man’s hand. The old man smiled a strange 
smile when his fingers closed on the stone. 
He looked hard at Patrus. 

“What would you wish if the pebble 
were magic?” he asked. 

Patrus waited a minute. Then he said 
slowly, ‘‘I would wish to learn this—how 
to think my way out of trouble when I get 
into it.” 

The old man shook his head. “That is 
a hard wish to make come true,” he said. 
“But I will try to help you.” 
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As he said this, the old man threw the 
l)eld)le h'lr out to sea. Patrus watched to 
see the splash. But it was something very 
dilFerent that he saw. 

There before the eyes of Patrus rose a 
great ship, with all the sails spread. 

The next tninuie he was walking on the 
deck of that very ship. He felt the wind in 
his hair as the shi]) sailed on. The old man 
was gone. 

Patrus looked over the ship from bow 
to stern. He was the only one on it! 

Now one good thing could be said for 
Patrus. He was not afraid. He was not even 
afraid of being alone on a great ship that 
sailed by itself. 
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Night came on, and still the ship sailed 
along through the dark. When the sky was 
red with the first light of morning, Patrus 
saw a small island in the sea ahead. 

Soon he was standing on the beach of 
that island. The ship was gone, as if it had 
never been. 

Patrus was alone on the island as he had 
been on the ship. Still he was not afraid. 

But he was thirsty. The salt sea was all 
around him. But he knew it would do no 
good to drink salt water. 

Patrus heard a sound behind him. He 
turned and looked into the large brown 
eyes of a friendly cow. Beside her was a 
pail. 





I iitius StU clown on a .stone and began to 
niilk. Fhen he .stopped. 

I iiuist. til ink, said Patrii.s, for he knew 
this milk inu.st not l)e spilled. So for the 
first time in his life, Puirus set out to think 
what he should do. 

Alter he had thought for a minute, he 
began to talk ('|uietly to keej) the cow from 
being scared, “(iood cow,” he said. “Fine 
cow to give me milk to drink.” 

In live minutes the pail was full. Not a 
drop had been spilled. Patrus had a long 
drink of milk. 

When Patrus had finished drinking, he 
looked around. I'he cow was gone. He was 
alone once more. 
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And there on the beach was a basket of 
eggs. Patrus ate some o£ the eggs. 

Now that he was no longer hungry or 
thirsty, Patrus felt sleepy. But the beach 
was no place to sleep. “The sun is hot and 
the water may come in and carry me out 
to sea,” he thought. 

Patrus had never before done so much 
thinking. 

“I will go up on the hillside and sleep 
in the shade,” he went on. 

Still thinking, he picked up the basket 
of eggs. “They will make a fine lunch,” he 
said to himself. 






^atru^ tiK.UKdiU’ve .1 more.‘7 must walk 

< circinlly. he said out loud. “If I don’t and 
the eggs arc hroken. I .shall go hungry!” 

\ ou may not believe me when I tell you 
this but It i.s so. Patnis could have caught 
his loot Idty Limes or more on sticks and 
stones, but he did not. He was watching 
the road ahead. ^ 

He iouncl a jihice under the spreading 
3ianclies of a large tree. He put down the 
basket, and not one egg was broken. 

As soon as he lay down on the ground, 
he went to slcej). When he opened his 
eyes, there stood the old man in the long 
yellow robe. ‘ You must go home now,” he 
said to Patms. 

"Home?” said Patrus. “Why?” 
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“Your wish has come true,” said the old 
man. “What you have learned on this 
island you will not forget.” 

In his hand was the black and white 
pebble. Again he threw it far into the sea. 
Again a great ship rose, and Patrus found 
himself on it. .But this time the old man 
was there with him. 

“Now you see how thinking can save 
you trouble,” said the old man. 

It was true. The old man was right. 
Patrus had thought what to say to a cow 
to keep her quiet. He had thought how to 
carry eggs without breaking them. He had 
used his head to find a safe place to sleep. 

Patrus had really learned to think. 




WIr'i'l' w:i.s ihi* trouble' ilmt had always 
worried him? 'I'hc old man seemed to read 
his Lhouf>'hl.s. “’hrouble is not. trouble,” he 
said, “if you only look ahead and think your 
way ilirough it:.’' 

When Patrus returned, everything was 
the same. T'hat is, everything but Patrus, 

Not that lie was i’ree from trouble. But 
from tliat time (.m, wlien he had work to 
do, he thought hi.s way through it. 

His mother and father could not guess 
what had changed him so. And for the life 
of him, Patrus could not find words to tell 
them. All he could ever say was, “1 found 
a pebble ...” 
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The Crow and the Pitcher 


“I wish I could find some water,” said 
Mrs, Crow one afternoon. “I have not had 
a drink for a long time.” 

‘‘I know where you can find some,” said 
Mr. Rabbit. 

“Do tell me,” said Mrs. Crow. “I am so 
thirsty.” 

“Do you see that tree over there?” asked 
Mr. Rabbit. “There is a large pitcher of 
water beside it.” 

“I see it,” said Mrs. Crow. ‘‘Thank you, 
Mr. Rabbit. You are very good. I will go 
at once.” 





Mrs. Ch'ow flew (]iiickly to the tree. 

“Yes. here i.s the pitclier. Now I shall 
have a good drink,“ .site said. 

But the i)iicher was tall atad there was 
not much water in it. Mrs. Crow tried to 
drink, hut her hill was not long enough to 
reach the water. 

She tried first on one side of the pitcher, 
and then on the other. .She could not wet 
even the tip of her Ihll, 

‘What shall I do?" said Mrs. Crow. “1 
must have a drink.” 

She stood still and thought for a minute. 

“Perhaps I can break the pitcher,” she 
said, “ Then I can get a drink as the water 
runs out.” 
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She pecked it with her bill and kicked 
It with her foot, but it did not break. 

“No, it is too hard,” she said. ‘‘I can’t 
break it. Perhaps I could tip it over.” 

She pushed against the pitcher, but she 
could not move it. So then she stopped and 
thought again. 

“I will try another plan,” she said. 

Near the pitcher there were many little 
pebbles. She picked up one in her bill and 
dropped it into the pitcher. She dropped 
in another and another. 

She kept on dropping in pebbles until 
the water reached nearly to the top of the 
pitcher. Then Mrs. Crow had a drink 

‘‘Where there is a will there is a way, 
she said as she flew off. 
















The Green Tent 

Fatlicr drove ihc car, with the trailer 
behind, into the camping ground, Then he 
picked a good place to j)ark and stopped. 

Ruth hopped out, her eye,s shining. “Oh, 
Mother!” .she cried. "It seem.s just like 
summer here.” 

It was lall, hut it seenied like a summer 
day. A great field of: .sugar cane stood beside 
the road. Above the tall stalks waved long 
green leaves, .shining in the sun. 

“It’s like a little forest. May I walk in it?” 
asked Ruth, 

Mother was starting to get lunch. “Go 
only a very little way,” she answered. 
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“I won’t go far,” said Ruth. 

She took Mary Ann, her doll, with her. 
Mary Ann was dressed just like Ruth, in a 
pink dress and cap. 

Ruth walked between two rows of cane 
stalks. On each side of her the stalks grew 
so near to one another that she could 
hardly see between them. Over her head 
the leaves were waving like ribbons. They 
whispered softly, 

Ruth made up a little song about the 
leaves and sang it to herself. 

‘‘Long leaves, very long. 

Whispering your pretty song.” 

On she went, then stopped suddenly. 
She had stepped right into a green tent! 





^ cs, It WHS rcsilly ii I tint, even if it was 
made out of sut>'ar cane. Stalks from two 
rows had liceii pulled logotlier and tied 
. over the open place hciweeii the rows. 

Inside the tent was a liti.le table, set with 
cups and dishes made of gourds. There 
was even-a gourd liowl filled with bright 
yellow (lowers. 

“Why, Mary Ann,” said Ruth. “It’s like 
a fairy house in a fairy forest.” 

Ruth sat down on the dirt floor and 
made believe that she lived there. Her 
mother had to lilow and blow and BLOW 
the horn to call her to lunch. 
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“Good-by, fairy house,” said Ruth. “We 
are coming right back to you.” 

But that afternoon Ruth had to go with 
Father and Mother to get some food for 
dinner. It was dark when they drove into 
the camping ground again. 

Next morning after breakfast. Father set 
up his camp chair and began to paint a 
picture of the fields of cane. 

Ruth dressed Mary Ann all in yellow. 
Then she took her doll and again started 
off for the sugar cane field. 

“I won’t go far,” she called back. “The 
green tent is near the camping ground.” 

Ruth walked and walked, but no green 
tent did she see. She tried another row, 
and then another, walking and looking. 
Never a sign of the green tent! She felt 
like crying. She tried one more row. 

She ran down the row. There it was at 
last! But suddenly she stopped. 

Two little girls had just popped out 
of the door of the green tent. 
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Oh! cried Ruth. “Really, truly girls 
in a really, truly tent! I was so afraid I had 
lost it. It looked like a tent that a fairy 
rriigdu. have inadc.” 

“No,” laughed one of the girls. "A tall 
man with long legs and not much hair on 
top of his head made this tent.’’ 

“Yes,” said the other. “Our daddy built 
it. He makes a tent like this every year, 
Come in. This is Rose and I am Alice.” 

“I am Ruth,” said the new girl, as she 
followed the others into the tent. 

Then she caught her breath quickly. 
There was Mary Ann’s pink cap, which had 
been lost the day before. It was on Rose’s 
dc' 






Rose held out the cap to Ruth. “We 
could not guess who left this cap. Now 
we see who owns it,” she said. 

“Mother will make me some more,” said 
Ruth. “Take this one, too.” She pushed 
Mary Ann’s yellow cap into Rose’s hand. 

The girls played house all morning. 
They made believe they were eating from 
the gourd dishes. Rose showed Ruth how 
to chew pieces of cane' to get the sweet 
juice. 

“We are glad you got here when you 
did,” said Alice. “Today is—no, we wont 
tell you now. We want it to be a surprise. 
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Next morning Ruth did get a surprise, 

I lu‘ sugar c ane lorest wa.s almost gone 

St mu- men wt;re moving along the rows 
tuning oil ihe long green leaves. After 
tliem ('ame other men. dliese men cut 
down tiu' tall stalk.s. 

Oh, old cried Ruth. “The fairy forest 
is g()iR‘! The fairy lent is gone! Oh, dear!” 

I hen she left Alice and Rose putting 
I heir arms around her. 

’I liey said, “Don’t leell)ad.We are going 
to have* c'vcm more fun than we could have 
in tlu‘ tent. Oome on. Your mother says 
\c)u may gci witli us and see everything.” 

In just a iniimte,or two along came a 
hig wagon with high sides. It was pulled 
hv two hlaek nudes. In the wagem sat Mr, 
Brtnvniiig, the girls' hither. 

Mr. Browning drove the mules up and 
down the rows, As the wagon went along, 
his helpers Idled it with the cane. 

When the wagon was i'ulh Mr. Browning 
( ailed, “’rime to ride.” 
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The girls climl^ed on top of the pile of 
stalks. Off went the wagon, rumbling down 
the road. Mr. Browning stopped the mules 
in the shade of some tall trees. 

"All out for the sugar mill,” he called. 
He held out his arms to catch the girls, as 
they came sliding down from the wagon. 

Ruth ran here and there, looking and 
looking, There was so much to see! 

On one side was the sugar mill. A man 
was putting the stalks of sugar cane into the 
mill. 

A mule walked round and round the mill, 
making it squeeze the cane. It squeezed 
the cane so flat that the juice ran out of it. 
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The juice ran into big pails which were 
placed on the ground to catch it. 

On top of a fireplace near by was a large, 
Hat pan. Into tlii.s pan the men poured the 
sugar cane juice. Then it was boiled into 
molasses. 

The three girls had an exciting time all 
day long. They helped by bringing wood 
for the fire. They placed pails to catch the 
juice as it was squeezed out of the cane. 

They had fun, too. They dipped bits 
of sugar cane into the hot molasses and 
made suckers. The suckers were good and 
oh, so sticky! 
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Picnic dinner was fun. Riding home in 
the wagon was fun. Ruth made up a song 
for the wagon wheels as they rode back to 
the trailer camp. 

“Rumble along, rumble and ride. 

Friends are we, side by side. 

When she hopped out beside her trailer 
home, Ruth thanked the Brownings for 
the good time. She thanked them, too, for 
her presents, a little brown jug of molasses 
and some sugar cane suckers. 

Ruth thought this was the most delicious 
molasses she had ever had. How good it 
would be on her breakfast toast! 
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Along the White, Sandy Road 


Aunt Susie Annie’s little house stood by 
a white, sandy road, away down South. 

An old tree spread its friendly branches 
over the little house, 

In front was an orange tree covered with 
white, sweet-smelling flowers. Aunt Susie 
Annie could smell them as she sat on the 
doorstep with a big spoon in her hand. 

A new white beehive stood under the 
orange tree. 
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Near the new beehive was an old gray 
beehive that had once been white, It was 
set in the middle of a bed of petunias, 
beautiful pink, red, and purple petunias, 
A broken fence went around all this. It 
went around the old tree and the sweet¬ 
smelling orange tree. It went around the 
new beehive and the old gray beehive. 

It went around the red and pink and 
purple petunias, and the little house with 
Aunt Susie Annie on the doorstep. 

Aunt Susie Annie was sitting there this 
fine morning, keeping her eye on her bees. 
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The old beehive was full of excited bees 
They were going in and out of the hole 
that was the front door of the beehive. 

Aunt Susie Annie knew why the bees 
were so excited. They were getting ready 
to swarm. 

There were too many bees in the old 
hive. There was the big queen bee, and 
the hundreds of worker bees, and many 
little baby bees. There were other bees, 
too, that did no work at all. 

Soon about half of the bees would leave 
the beehive and fly away in a swarm. They 
would follow the queen to a new home, 

So Aunt Susie Annie sat on the doorstep 
with the big spoon in her hand. She was 
waiting until the queen and her swarm of 
followers came out of the beehive. 

Then Aunt Susie Annie would get the 
old dish pan that was lying on top of a 
barrel near by. She would run around 
under the swarm of bees, beating the pan 
with the spoon, and shouting. 
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The bees would,,be frightened by the 
noise, and would try to find a safe place. 

Aunt Susie Annie hoped they would fly 
into the new beehive that was under the 
orange tree. Then she would have another 
hive of bees making honey for her. 

Aunt Susie Annie could hear Sammy 
Simms and his brother, Tubby, shouting 
as they came along the road. Every day 
they came to eat bread and honey. 

It was hot. Aunt Susie Annie kicked off 
her shoes. She dug her feet into the warm, 
white sand and smiled. 
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Sammy Simms’ old billy goat, Crosspatch, 
came wandering- down the road. Crosspatch 
liked to climb over the fence and eat Aunt 
Susie Annie’s purple petunias. 

The last time Crosspatch had climbed 
the fence, he had stuck his nose into the 
front door of the old beehive. An angry 
bee had stung him on the nose. Hundreds i 
of other bees had chased him away. 

So Crosspatch did not like bees. And 
Aunt Susie Annie did not like Grosspatch. 

This morning Crosspatch just put his 
head on one side and worked his horns 
and whiskers through a hole in the fence. 

He just looked at Aunt Susie Annie and 
chewed fast. He worked his whiskers up 
and down like a pump handle. 
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“What do you want around here?” said 
Aunt Susie Annie, looking at Crosspatch. 

“Baal” said Grosspatch. “Baa-aa!” 

“Get away, you old good-for-nothing,” 
said Aunt Susie Annie, waving the spoon. 

“Baa-aa!” said Crosspatch, chewing fast 
and working his whiskers up and down. 

A bee flew past his nose. He quickly 
worked his head and horns out of the hole 
in the fence. Then he'said “Baa-aa!” again, 
and wandered down the road. 

Aunt Susie Annie sat still. Her head 
dropped down, down, down until it was 
leaning against the door. A soft, low sound 
came from her mouth. Z-z-z-z! She was 
asleep. 
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Suddenly there was a quicker, louder 
buzzing around the old beehive. The bees 
seemed even more excited than before. 

Aunt Strsie Annie ojaened her eyes and 
looked about her. 

It was not a minute too soon. The queen 
bee and her swarm of followers were just 
flying off into the air. 

“Oh me, oh ray I” cried Aunt Susie Annie, 
jumping uja. “My bees! They are going!” 

She grabbed the dish pan from the top 
of the barrel and began to beat on it with 
the big spoon. Pang! Pang! Pang! 

Up, up,, up rose the bees in a buzzing, 
black cloud. Pang! Pang! Pang! Aunt Susie 
Annie beat on her dish pan. 
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The bees rose higher in the air. Aunt 
Susie Annie climbed on top of the barrel 
and raised the pan over her head. 

Pang! Pang! Pang! CRASH! 

The barrel top had broken in. Down 
went Aunt Susie Annie into the barrel, 
She let go of the dish pan and it landed on 
her head. There she sat, with no room to 
move and the dish pan on her head! 

After the first terrific surprise was over, 
she gave a little laugh. “Oh me, oh my! 
What a thing to do!’’. 

She tried to push herself up, but it was 
no use. She could not move. There was 
nothing she could do but sit there. 






'The sun was hot. Before long she was 
asleep again. From her mouth came the 
same soft sound. Z-z-z-z-z! 

Crosspatch, wandering home, looked 
through the fence. Then he squeezed his 
horns and whiskers through the hole. He 
looked at the beehive and chewed. His 
whiskers worked up and down like a pump 
handle. 

All was quiet around the beehive, but 
from the barrel came a buzzing noise. Z-z-z! 
Crosspatch stopped chewing and looked at 
the barrel. “Bees!” he thought. 

Sammy Simms and Tubby came running 
down the road, calling, “Aunt Susie Annie! 
Oh, Aunt Susie Annie!” 

Aunt Susie Annie was nowhere to be 
seen. She did not answer from the house. 

“She’s gone somewhere,” said Tubby. 

“But she didn’t have on her shoes,” said 
Sammy Simms. “Where can she be?” 

The boys stood there, trying to think 
what to do. 
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Crosspatch could not stand it any longer. 
He had to know if there were bees in that 
barrel, He worked his horns out of the hole 
in the fence. He backed of! and jumped 
over the fence and right into the petunia 
bed. 

With his head down he ran at the barrel. 

CRASH 1 The barrel fell apart and the 
pieces spread out like a big flower. And 
in the middle of the flower sat Aunt 
Susie Annie. 

Crosspatch backed away in surprise. 

“Oh, me, oh my! ” said Aunt Susie Annie. 
"Can’t a lady go to sleep for a little while 
without being struck by lightning? 
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Sammy and Tubby helped her to get up 
It was hard to make them understand why 
she was in the barrel anyway. 

Suddenly she remembered her beehives 
"My bees!" she said. "They are gone!" 

"That’s what we wanted to tell you,” said 
Sammy Simms. "We just saw your bees 
swarming on the old tree. Look! You can 
see them hanging on a branch." 

The boys were right. The black swarm of 
bees was hanging from a branch of the old 
tree that stood beside the house. 

"My! I’m glad 1 know where they are,” 
said Aunt Susie Annie, pulling on her 
shoes. "Let’s see if we can get them to go 
into that new beehive where they belong,” 



L ne iitue nouse, sitting nign up on rine 
Hill, was shining like a new penny. 

Fine smells rose from the row of big 
cooking pots set by the old stone fireplace. 
Other smells came from the even larger 
cooking pot out in the yard. 

Bobby Boy kept bringing in more wood 
for the fires. His sister, Polly, was doing the 
last things to get the house ready for the 
people who were coming. She was putting 
green branches in the lovely brown jugs 
her Uncle Tobv had made. 








There was one more thing to do. “I am 
glad Mother said I could pick out the 
quilts to spread on the beds/’ she thought, 
She opened the box where Mother kept 
her quilts. Mother had made a patchwork 
cover for each quilt by piecing together 
little bits of colored cloth in a pattern. 

Each quilt had a different pattern. Each 
pattern had a name, and Polly knew every 
one. She picked out two quilts. 

The patterns were “Wagon Wheel’’ and 
“Mother’s Flower Garden.’’ 

But the pattern Polly liked best was the 
one Mother had just finished piecing 
together. It was called “Bear’s Paw.” 
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This pattern was very old. Long years 
before, a woman had seen the print of a 
bear’s paw near her cabin door. She made 
the print into a patchwork pattern. 

Mother had finished piecing the “Bear’s 
Paw’’ just six days before. 

Today Mother’s friends were coming 
from far and near to make the patchwork 
into a warm cover for a bed. When many 
hands helped it took only one day. 

Polly finished spreading the covers on 
the beds, and went out into the big open 
hall. She looked proudly at the “Bear’s 
Paw’’ patchwork that was hanging there 
on the quilting frame. 

Suddenly Bobby Boy shouted, “Here 
they come!” 

First came Aunt Betsy Brown and her six 
children. Each one of them was bringing 
something good to eat. Even little Sally 
had a jug of honey. 

Aunt Betsy was carrying a large pot filled 
with meat and vegetables just off the fire. 
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Next came Cousin Judy with cake in a 
basket. Her two boys and their yellow dog 
danced beside her. Then came deaf old 
Grandmother Hunter, Mrs. Jake Harding, 
and even dear old Miss Meeting. 

Every woman of Pine Hill was on hand. 

They all sat down at once around the 
quilting- frame and began to work. They 
talked and laughed as they worked. 

The children, too, had their work to do. 
Bobby Boy and the other small boys went 
running off to get firewood. They shouted 
and pushed each other as they ran along 
the paths. 
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The girls had to keep the fires going 
under the cooking pots. But they played 
all kinds o£ games, too. The best game of 
all was “Whoopee Hide.’’ 

Polly was IT because the party was at her 
house. As the others scampered off, Polly 
sang the Whoopee-Hide song. 

“A bushel of wheat, a bushel of rye. 

All not ready, shout out T.’’ 

Polly sang about the bushels of wheat 
and rye three times. By then there were no 
more shouts. So she called ‘Whoopee’’ to 
tell the others that she was coming. 

Then she set out to hunt for them. 

Polly had a long hunt before she found 
the children, who were hiding behind rocks 
and stumps. 

Was everyone in? No, not all. Where 
was little Sally? 

The other girls hunted, but never a sign 
of little Sally. Aunt Betsy and all the 
others left the quilting frame anjd the boys, 
too, started to hunt. 
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Where could the child be? They looked 
everywhere, running around the house and 
across the yard. At last they all ran down 
the path that led to the spring. 

Near the s|)ring Polly saw something 
mider the l)ig wash pot that was turned 

upside down. It was a bit of bright pink 
cloth. 

Yellow Dog saw it, too, and barked and 
pawed at the pot excitedly. 

Many hands took hold of the big pot 
and raised it a little way. There, under it 
was poor little Sally, curled up in a ball. 

Out she rolled, so glad to be free that 
at first she could not say anything. 

At last the words came. 
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“I saw this pot leaning upside down 
against a rock/’ said Sally. "I thought it a 
grand hiding place. I squeezed in under 
it. Then bang! Down it fell on top of me. 

“If a stone had not held it up a little 
bit, I would not have had a breath of air.” 

“Let’s be thankful for that stone,” said 
Aunt Betsy Brown, as she took Sally in 
■her arms. 

As they all marched back up the path,, 
they began to sing a thankful song. And 
they were truly thankful that little Sally’s 
whoopee-hide adventure had turned out 
so well. 





"PcanuLs! Fresh, roasted peanuts! Here 
you arc, Iroys and girls! Get your fresh 
toasted peanuts! Only live cents a bag!” 

d he peanut man was shouting loudly 
as Jerry and his father went into the big, 
crowded circus tent. 

Of course Jerry bought a bag of peanuts, 
He ate some, but he gave most of them 
to the elephants that were standing near, 
Jerry stopped to get another bag. Then he 
and his father climbed up to their seats. 

While they were waiting for the parade 
to start, Jerry said, “Some day I'm going to 
have a peanut tree in my own yard.’’ 
'd'hat s a good idea,’’ said his father, 
but I am afraid you will have trouble. 
Peanuts don't grow on trees.” 
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“They don’t?” cried Jerry in surprise. 
“Where do they grow?” 

“They grow on plants,” said his father. 
“Peanuts really are not nuts at all.” 

“Then I’ll have some plants and pick 
my own peanuts,” said Jerry. 

“But you don’t pick peanuts the way 
you pick berries,” laughed his father. 
“Peanuts grow in the ground.” 

“How do they get there?” asked Jerry. 
“In a strange way,” answered his father. 
“The peanut plant has yellow blossoms. 
In time the yellow part of the blossom 
falls off its stem. After that the stem grows 
much longer, until it reaches the ground. 

"Then the part of the blossom that is 
left works itself into the earth. Down in the 
earth it grows into a fine yellow peanut.” 
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I duln’t. know that before,” said ferry 

Do they have to dig up the plants to get 
(he peanuts?” ® 

“Ves.” said his father. ‘Then the plants 
are inled on the ground and left to dry 
^rhe peanuts are pulled off the plants. 
Dirt and bits ol' stem are cleaned off. After 
that the ])eanuts are roasted,” 

<^^h, yes, saifl Jerry. “I have seen men 
on the streets with little roasters. I guess 
it s the roasting that makes the peanuts so 
good.” 

bor a minute or two Jerry sat still, eating 
his second bag of peanuts and thinking. 

Then he said, I am glad Mother lets me 
eat peanuts.” 
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“Yes, peanuts are good food,” said his 
father. ‘‘They have many other uses, too. 
Even the dry plants are food for animals.” 

Just then the doors were opened and 
the circus parade began to come in. 

“Look!” cried Jerry. “There are the 
elephants that ate so many of my peanuts. 
My, they are big animals! What a lot of 
food they must eat!” 

“They do eat a lot,” said his father. 
“Most of their food is hay.” 

“They eat a good many peanuts, too,” 
said Jerry. “Maybe it is the peanuts that 
make them so big and strong.” 

“I guess I won’t eat so many peanuts,” 
he went on, with a laugh. “I don’t want to 
be as big as an elephant—not ever!” 





Liicly l^lodee’s Head 

Along- the shore of a great river in the 
Soiiih is a large city. Every day big boats 
('oine up to the landing. Trucks and buses 
runil)le along the noi.sy streets. 

But on Maple Lane things are different, 
fall tiees spread their shade over the 
walks. I he fine, quiet homes are set in the 
middle of gi-een lawns and flower gardens. 

d he most beautiful home of all belongs 
to Miss Lucy, a little lady with white hair, 
She can tell the best stories! It is when 
little girls are vei-y good that their mothers 
let them call on Miss Lucy. 
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One morning Mary Sue and her cousin 
Jean met in front of Miss Lucy’s house. 
They danced up to her front door. 

But before they could raise the knocker, 
the door was opened by Miss Lucy herself. 
“Come right in,” she said. 

“May we. . . began the little girls. 

“May we see the dolls?” 

“Of course you may,” said Miss Lucy. 
She took them down the long hall to a 
room at the back of the house. 

Just think of it! Miss Lucy had a room 

full of dolls. 

When she was young, she had traveled 
all over this country. She had even been 
across the sea. And she had brought home 
hundreds of dolls—big dolls and tiny dolls, 
lovely dolls and strange dolls. 

All these dolls now stood in glass cases 
along the sides of the room. Some of them 
had their own chairs and tables. Others 
had clothes besides the ones they had on- 
coats and dresses and hats to fit them. 
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Which doll shall we take out to sit with 
us?” asked Miss Lucy. 

You let me choose the last time,” said 
Jean, “so it’s Mary Sue's turn today,” 
Mary Sue went from case to case, looking 
and looking. Should she choose the dancer 
ui her full red dress, or the doll with the 
black hair and the long silk robe? 

Should she choose the strange Indian 
doll, or the pretty one from across the sea? 

^ At last Mary Sue said, “I think I would 
like Miss Broken-Nose.” 

"You would!” laughed Jean. “Why do 
you always choose that old broken one?” 
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“I guess it’s because she seems to need 
some one to love her,” said Mary Sue. 

Miss Broken-Nose was a tall, old doll, 
made of wood. Her arms and legs could 
move. Her head could turn from side to 
side. 

Tiny red shoes had been painted on her 
feet, and golden hair and eyebrows had 
been painted on her head. Now she had 
lost most of her paint and all of her nose. 

Years before, Miss Lucy had bought her 
in a little old shop. The man in the shop 
had bought her from a peddler. No one 
knew where the peddler had found her. 

Miss Lucy could make up fine stories 
about the old doll. ^ 





Mi.s.s Lucy took out the doll and gave 
her to Mary Sue. 

Shall vve make believe the doll once 
Ijelonged to a princess?” asked Miss Lucy, 
‘Oh, goody!” cried Ijoth little girls, 

>So Miss Lucy l)egan to tell a story about 
a gill who became a princess. Mary Sue sat 
there, thinking ol the story and turning 
the doll’s head from side to side. 

Suddenly .she caught her breath! She 
had broken off the doll’s head! There she 
sat, holding the head in one hand and the 
body in the other. 

What should she dcr? When Miss Lucy 
saw the broken doll, she would never let 
Mary Sue come to her house again. 
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Por just a second Mary Sue thought she 
might put the old doll back into her case. 
Perhaps no one would know that she had 
broken it. But that would not be right. 

She jumped up, crying, “Oh, oh! Miss 
Lucy! I have broken off her head.” 

“Broken off her head!” said Miss Lucy. 
Then she looked at the doll and began 
to laugh. 

“You have not broken her,” she said. 
“Look, you have only screwed her head off! 
Just think! I have had that doll all these 
years! And I never knew that her head 
would screw on and off.” 

Suddenly Jean saw something inside the 

doll. 



I.ook! (.‘riccl Jean. 
sawcliLU sLufniig. There 
iier—a pa|)cr.” 


She does not have 
is something inside 


C.arelully Miss Lucy pulled out a piece 
ol yellowed paper. Carefully she opened 
It and read the hue, beautiful writing. 


.p, - . , , May, 1825 

Ihis IS luidy Elodee, my beloved doll. 

My father bought her for me before we 
left our old home for the new lands of 
Alabama. She traveled with my mother 
and me in the covered wagons on that 
long, long journey. 

I field her close in my arms when we 
saw Indian-s along the way. She lay in my 
aims at our forest camps. She was in our 
first Alabama home, made of logs, and 
then here in our fine stone house. 

Now I must go away to school. I am 
too big to play with dolls. But I hope 
some other little girl will love my Lady 
Elodee. 

Katie P. 
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]V[iss Lucy put down the old paper and 
looked at the doll. 

“Why, Lady Elodee/’ said Miss Lucy. 
“You are a real Miss Alabama. You came 
here when the state was young. You have 
seen it grow until it has roads and trains. 

“Well, Miss Alabama! I think I’ll screw 
your head back on. Then I’ll give you to 
the school children for their very own.” 

‘‘Oh, would you?” cried Mary Sue with 
her eyes shining. ‘‘Then we could hunt 
up other things to put with her—things 
that belonged to the old times in the state.” 

‘‘Fine,” said Miss Lucy. ‘‘The way things 
are turning out, I know Lady Elodee is 
glad she lost her head and found it again.” 





1 lie Croldcn Goose 

_ Once (hrre were tliree brothers who 
lived near a deep lorest. d'he youngest was 
named Duminlino-, Kveryone made fun of 
liiin and said Ik; was g(K)d for nothing. 

One ([a^ the oldest l)r()iher .set out to 
cut wood ill the lorest. His mother gave 
him soine (resh rye i)read, some cheese, and 
a jug of milk. 

He had not gone far before he met a 
little old man. '(food day,” said the old 
man. Crive me a little of your food and 
drink, lor I am hung-ry and thirsty.” 

No, said the young man. ‘‘I have only 
enough for myself,” yVnd lie went his way, 
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He began to cut down a tree with his 
ax. But when he struck the tree, his ax 
slipped and cut his leg. So he had to go 
home. Of course it was the little old man 
who had brought him this trouble. 

The next day the second brother set 
out to cut wood. His mother gave him a 
good lunch to take with him. 

Soon this brother met the old man. 
“Good day,” said he. ‘‘Give me a bit of 
your food, for I am hungry and thirsty.” 

“No,” said the young man. ‘‘I need all 
that I have.” And he went his way. 

He struck a tree with his ax, and he, too, 
cut his leg and had to go home. 

The next day Dummling said, “Father, 

1 will go to the forest.” 

“No,” said his father. “Your brothers 

were hurt, and they are smarter than you. 

But Dummling still wanted to go. So his 
mother gave him some dry bread. That 
was all. His father said, “Go your way. 
Perhaps you will learn something. 
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■So Duimnlinfr siaittxl ,.(r into the forest 

■Soon lie met the little old man. imtas 
lii.s lire (.her,s had done. 

^Ilie old man .said, “Give me some food, 
for I am liungTy and diirsty,’’ 

"Cdadly,” aiLswcrcd Dummling. “I have 
only diy In’cad. If that will suit you, let us 
eat together.” 

But when Dummling jjulled the food 
out of his pocket, it turned into a grand 
dinner. They l)oih sat down and ate. 

When they finished, the old man spoke. 

'‘You have been kind to me. So I will do 
something for you. Over there stands an 
old tree. Cut it down and you will find 
something under it,” he said. 

Then he went on his way. 
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Dummling set to work. Down came the 
tree with a loud crash. And under it, of all 
things, was a goose with golden feathers! 

Dummling took up the goose and went 
on. By and by he came to a town, There he 
found an inn where he stayed all night. 

Now the keeper of the inn had three 
daughters. Each daughter wanted a feather 
from the goose. 

While Dummling ate his breakfast, one 
of the girls slipped into the room where 
the goose was. She took hold of the goose 
by its wing. 

To her great surprise she stuck fast. She 
could not pull her hand away. 





'I ht'ii ill came (.he second daughter, who 
ivnnied a leather, loo. She just touched 
hei sistei, hul could not pull herself away. 

Soon the youngest daughter came in, 
Kec!p away,” called the others. But she 
pul ouL her hand to touch them, and she, 
loo, stuck last, d here (.he three girls were, 
and there they had to stay. 

Right alter breaklast Dummling set out 
Ironi the inn with (;hc goose under his 
arm. He did not even look at the three 
girls and they had to run along behind. 

On they all hurried. Soon they met the 
mayor of the town. 

Girls!” said the mayor, ‘‘What do you 
mean, running after a young man like this?” 
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He caught the youngest girl by the 
arm, and he stuck fast like the others. 

Off they all went. The mayor tried his 
best to keep up, but he was fat and not 
used to walking. 

Soon the mayor’s clerk saw the strange 
procession. “Mayor! Mayor!” shouted the 
clerk. “Where are you going? Two people 
are waiting for you to marry them.” 

He grabbed at the mayor’s robe to stop 
him. So the clerk had to run along with 
the others. 

Not long after that, the mayor saw two 
plowmen on their way home. He shouted 
to them to set him free. They tried to do so, 
and at once became part of the procession. 
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On they all went, until they came to the 
I)alate where li\-ed the king and his only 
daughter. ^ 

Now the prinee.s.s was a very strange 
gill. (She never laughed and never smiled 
The king had .said, “Any man who can 
make the [n’ineess laugh may marry her ” 
The princxrss looked out of the palace 
window and .sarv the strange procession, 
She began to laugh. And she laughed and 
laughed as if she never would stop. 

Diimmling lunird of this. So he went to 
the king, and the king said, Young man, 
you may marry my daughter today.” 

i'Vnd so Dumniling and the princess 
lived in the pialace ever after. 

But what hecanie of tire goose with the 
golden leathers, I never did learn. 




Sugar-Candy House 


Jan and Janette were brother and sister. 
Their home was near a big wood, Every 
day they went there to play, to fish in the 
streams, and to pick berries. 

One day they walked a long way into 
the wood. Suddenly they came to a little 
stream, and a little red bridge, On the 
other side o£ the stream they could see a 
little pink cottage. 

When they came closer, they found the 
cottage was made all of sugar candy! They 
knocked off pieces of the roof and popped 
them into their mouths. 
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Xd'w iu tiuu lioiLsi' (here lived a bad 
wdll' iiauu'd (iaron. He was old andhada 
lame K'o' so tJuu he could not run fast, 
lUil ill oiher way.s lie was just as strong 
and as had as he had ever been, 

('aron heard Jaii and Janette breaking 
olF l)its of his roof. He roared out, "Who 
is Knuhiii”' niy Siysgur-Ciandy House?’’ 

I lieu he came out to see who it was. 
By that linua the children were safe in the 
wood, 

Who has been touching' my Sugar- 
C.aiidy House.-'” roared the wolf again. 

BOG 



Jan answered, 

“It’s the wind so mild, 

That lovable child.” 

The old well believed what Jan had 
said, and he went back into the house. 

The next day Jan and Janette once more 
crossed the red bridge and began breaking 
off candy from the wolf’s house. 

Garon, angry as could be, roared, “Who 
is touching my Sugar-Candy House?” 

And Jan and Janette answered, 

“It’s the wind so mild, 

That lovable child.” 

“Very well,” said Garon. But this time 
he did not believe them. 

The next day Garon surprised Jan and 
Janette just as they were breaking off bits 
of the candy house. 

“Oh-ho!” said he. “It was the wind so 
mild, was it? That lovable child! Lovable 
children, I must say! I’ll eat them up.” 

He grabbed at Jan and Janette, who ran 
off as fast as their legs could carry them. 
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(Kuon (oulcl run ju'cMy fast, even with 
liis liiiiu' Iv”. {^u( the ('liilclren were not 
at all alraid. "He is lame. He can’t catch 
us," they said. 

-Stuldeuly they came to a river. There 
uas IK) hrid.t'e over it, and the water was 
dee|). VVlia! could they do? Nearer and 
iietirer came the wolf. 

lu the ris'er .some duc ks were swimming, 
Jau called. "Little ducks! Please carry us 
over the river on your hacks. If you don’t, 
the wolf will g-et us.” 

I wo ol the ducks came swimming over. 
I he children climbed on their backs and 
were carried .salely acros.s. 
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Soon Garon came to the river. He roared 
out to the ducks, “Come and carry me 
over, or I will eat you all up.” 

“Very well,” they answered. Four ducks 
swam over to the shore. Garon balanced 
himself on them, one paw on each duck. 

But the ducks had no idea of carrying 
him to the other shore. Suddenly they all 
dived down under the water, and left old 
Garon in the middle of the river. 

Down he went, and never came up again. 

That was the last of old Garon. And 
1 really don’t know what became of the 
Sugar-Candy House. 

But if you should find the wood, and 
if the rain has not washed the house away, 
you might break off a bit for yourself. 
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Little Dogie 


'‘IltM cr (hoy ai-o now, Peggy,” called Mrs. 
I.aiio, as (ho s(atiou wagon drove up to the 
ranch hoiiso. 

Pog'gY ran ac:ro.ss the .sandy ground, her 
shoia j)ig(ails Hying in (he wind. She threw 
lier.soll in(o Mi.s.s Miller's arms. 

Miss Miller was the school teacher who 
slaved with Mrs. lame. Site had just come 
back Irom her suinriier vacation. With 
her was a boy who had dark brown eyes. 

I his is Billy, my sister’s boy,” said Miss 
Miller, You remember I told you I would 
bring him back with me.” 
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“I’m glad Billy is here,” said Peggy. “He 
can ride to school with me on my pony 
every morning.” 

“Billy is just a tenderfoot,” laughed Miss 
! Miller, “He has never been on a cattle 
ranch before. He does not know very much 
about horses.” 

“The only horses I can ride are on the 
merry-go-round in the park,” said Billy. 

“You will learn to ride a real horse in no 
time,” said Peggy. “Let’s go out and I’ll 
show you Sure Shot. He is my own cow 
pony.” 





I lu;y .siarifd lor (he corral, while Peggy's 
hit^' don-. Kiiin-, nin ahead. 

^ pullt'd a lump ol sugar from her 
jauket and handed ii to Billy, 

"Vou can feed this to Sure Shot. Then 
he will know you are his friend,” she said. 

Ihlly took the sugar. He would have to 
,get pr(!itv c lose (o ;i house to feed it. But 
lie tvould not ha Peggy knotv he was afraid, 
When they rcau hcai (he corral, Sure Shot 
canie to tlu’ gate*. He .stiudc his head over 
die top, and Peggy jiatted his nose. 

He wants his sugar,” said Peggy, 
kor a .second Billy just stood there. He 
thought, Wdll the horse hitc my hand? He 
ha.s a very big mouth.” 
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Then, very carefully, he put out his hand, 
holding the lump of sugar in his fingers. 

“No, hold your hand flat,” said Peggy. 

Billy did. Sure Shot picked up the lump 
of sugar and hardly touched Billy’s hand. 
Billy grinned and slipped his hand into his 
pocket. 

“Let’s go back now. It’s almost time for 
supper,” said Peggy, starting for the house. 

“How large is this ranch?” asked Billy 
on the way back. 

“It goes past that h ill as far as you can see,” 
answered Peggy. “It is larger than any other 
cattle ranch in the state.” 

Billy laughed. “All I know about a cattle 
ranch I learned Iroin the songs, ‘Get Along, 
Little Dogie’ and ‘Llome on the Range. 
We hear them on the radio.” 

“Cowboys really sing those radio songs, 
Billy,” said Peggy. “And ‘little dogie’ is 
real cowboy talk. A dogie is a calf that 
has lost its mother. The range is the land 
where the cattle live and eat grass.’ 
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"1 s<-on nu.uy moving pictures of 

I ""'Ixn-s. .viul Hilly. "I would 

<1 nuvhoy .some day.” 

.\I' ihuldy is ilio Irest cowboy around 
fn'fo." .said Peggy proudly, "Wait until you 
•'‘‘c’ iiiin in (he roundup.” 

■’f liavr ahvay.s wiuucd to see a roundup. 

I .sec- (Hie .soon?” cried Billy, 

I lie rounduj) eoiiie.s in the spring," 
Pej^pv aiisteerc.'d. “'ITiat’.s when they brand 
the (ahe.s. Kacli rancdi has its own brand, 
ou { an always lell who owns a calf by the 
hnuid ii luLs.” 

1 hat evening Billy sat down to his first 
laiK.h dinner. It was fun seeing all the 
cc,nvhoy,s in their bright shirts and riding 
cdothes. Billy asked them about the ranch 
and aliout roundujas. 
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He asked about so many things that 
they laughed and called him a tenderfoot. 

When Billy went to bed, everything 
seemed strangely still. He missed the noise 
and lights of the city. 

But Billy grew to like the ranch. He 
and Peggy soon became good friends. He 
learned to ride Sure Shot, and after school 
they always rode around the ranch together, 

One day, as they were riding back to 
the house. King suddenly shot out ahead 
of them. He was barking excitedly. 

“Look! Look!” cried Peggy. “A coyote 
has caught a little dogie!” 

She galloped after King, It was a wild 
ride for Billy, hanging on behind Peggy. 





Kill” (juickh coyotg away, 

^ ^.41^^ . 111(1 liill\ juiii|K‘(l cl()^vll froiii the 
IKHiv and patied ilic linlc nilh Its leg had 
lit'tii hurl iiy (lu* covoua 

I Ids ^vill l)n aiKitlier calf forme,” said 
Daddy <gi\c,s nu* every clogie that 
f I .use, ,S(,i\ here. Ihlly, while I go for 
Daddv,” 

And she gallojied off. 

hilly was alone on the range. He was 
w'orried, ‘ Uhial it that coyote should come 
hack,-'” lit: ihougdit. 

I hen he .saw it was coming back. It 
was keejn'ng close to the ground so as not 
lo be seen. 
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Nearer and nearer it came! 

Billy jumped up, waving his arms over 
his head and shouting wildly. The coyote 
stopped. Then it turned and moved off, 
with King after it. 

Soon Peggy returned with her father. 

“Who said you were a tenderfoot?” said 
Peggy, jumping off her pony. ‘‘No one 
will ever call you a tenderfoot again.” 

Her father picked up the calf and carried 
it off on horseback. The children followed 
behind on Sure Shot. 

“We will make the dogie a bed of straw 
in the corral,” said Peggy. “It will .be fun 
feeding it milk from a bottle. And I’ll 
have another calf for my own.” 





Desert Storm 


'‘Niuu'V,” chHccI Bob to his sister, “We * 
had bolter lor wood tor the fireplace, ! 
Kveii if it is warm now, it will be cold after ' 
the sun goes down.” I 

I liey started (or the corral, where the I 
donkey was kept. As they went pa,st the | 
window box, Bob said, "Just look at your i 
|)oor plauisl They look sick.” i 

"They look better than your vines,’’ I 
laughed Nancy. 

“Yes, but my vines are of some use,’’ | 
.said Bob. ‘‘'hhey give a bit of shade from | 
the hot .sun.” ' 






An old windmill beside the house turned 
slowly as i£ exhausted. It pumped water 
into a tank under it. 

“lam glad there is wind enough to make 
the windmill work today,” said Nancy. 
“There will be water for all our baths.” 

“Don’t forget, it’s my turn tonight to 
have most of the bath water for my vines,” 
said Bob. 

“It seems to me your vines always get 
most of the bath water,” laughed Nancy. 

When they reached the corral, Bob took 
down a packsaddle. He put it on the little 
gray burro that was standing there. 

“Good old Burroboy,” he said, as he 
patted the patient little animal. 




!;iirr(>l)(i\ stood quicilv while Rob was 
hisieiuii'^ t!i(' packsiiddle on liis back. Then 
llu; burro lollowed the childi-cn down 
(hc‘ road, and belnrc loinj,- they siruck out 
at loss tlie desert. 

As ilie\ wandered alon;.; lliey picked up 
brokrai brant lies ol trees and hushes. Bob 
tasleiu'd tliein on the paeksaddle. 

lUnebells and pink sand llowd-s grew 
hen' and there. Xaiuv \ea.s picking them. 

'‘(ri\e me sttine string. Rt)!)," she said, 
"hit make a wreath lor Ihirrohoy.” 

boll pulled a stiang out of his pocket, 
Naiitv lied the lltiweis into a wreath and 
.sli[)petl it o\t‘r ilie burro's head. 

“ 1 here goes a litirned load!" taaed Bob. 
lie math' a tpiitk divt‘ lor the little desert 
auimah and the\ ,sat down to play wdth it. 




Bob patted the hard, brown skin of the 
horned toad. 

“See it shut its eyes and raise its horns,” 
said Nancy. 

“Gues.s I’ll take it home,” said Rob. He 
slipped the toad into his pocket, and they 
started on. Suddenly a ring of dust whirled 
over the ground just ahead of them. 

“A whirlwind!” cried Nancy. “It’s a real 
little desert whirlwind.” 

“Watch me stop it right now, shouted 
Bob. He jumped into the middle of the 
little whirlwind, and it stopped. 
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'riu“ clulclirn lay down on the ground 
in llie shade ol a tree (hat dropjtecl golden 
blossoms all o\er iliein. ’hlu' Hide burro, 
wiih his sleepy eyes shui, stood padendy 
beside them, lie made a funny picture in 
his wreath of (lowers. 

Bob was almost, asleep, too. The little 
horned toad wiggled out of his pocket and 
was gone. 

Nancy was looking out across the desert, 
Suddenly she cried, “Oh, Bob! I see a baby 
colLontail. Let’s catch it.’’ 
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off chey Ijoth went: al’lcr the cottontail. 
But the ralff3iL wa.s .soon far away, and the 
children turned l,)ack. 

“Oh, l()(3k! Biirrohoy is gone!” shouted 
Bob. ‘‘And so is the wood.” 

“We mu.st lind him,” cried Nancy. The 
two children ran here and there, calling, 
“Burroboy!” But there was no sign of the 
burro. 

Suddenly all the desert plants began to 
wave in the wind. And then a great yellow 
cloud came rolling nearer the children. 

“Whoopee!” cried Bob. “A dust storm!” 

“It’s coming this way,” shouted Nancy, 
“and we have iic3t found Burroboy!” 

“It’s a giant whirlwind!” screamed Bob. 
“Run for hcmie!” 

But the dust storm caught them. The 
dust whirled up from the ground around 
them. 

They could hardly see the road under 
their, feet. The fine dust blew in their eyes 
and made them smart. 
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Xniu y { fll down and Bol) helped her up, 
riiey hurried on. 

Then (aine bri^lil fia.shes of lightning 
and a laruhl roll of ihunder. The rain 
poured down, 'I’he du.st st.orm was over. 

riu' (hildrcai were wet and tired when 
at la,St they reached home. 

"Why, there is Burroboy!" shouted Bob, 
"He came home with the wood all by 
him.se If." 

"And there i.s Mother at the window, 
looking worried," .said Nancy. 

"We are all right, Mother," cried Bob, 
"We'll take poor old Burroboy out to the 
corral, and then we’ll come in to supper, 
I never was .so hungry in my life." 
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The Yucca Plant 


The hot sun shines down on the flat 
lands o£ the Southwest. There is not much 
water in the ground, but some plants can 
get along with very little water. The yucca 
is like that. 

The leaves grow close together and near 
the ground. They are long like grass, but 
they are very much larger and stronger. 
Dry fibers hang down from them. 

A tall stem grows up out of the middle 
of the leaves. It grows as tall as a man. 
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In time there are many white flowers at 
the top of the stem. They hang down like 
little bells. 

A moth, called the yucca moth, goes into 
one of the flowers. It gathers the pollen, 
or flower dust, from one part of the flower, 
and rolls it into a ball. 

Then the moth goes to another flower 
near by. The moth puts the ball of pollen 
into a different part of this flower. 

These two parts of the flower are needed 
to make seeds. The moth brings these 
parts together. 

Now the moth lays an egg in the part of 
the flower where the seeds will be. 
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After a while the seeds start to form 
and the flower starts to dry up. 

Inside the egg of the moth the young 
moth has been growing. In time it comes 
out of the egg. It is hungry, and it starts 
to eat one of the seeds. 

So we see that the yucca plant and the 
yucca moth are of use to each other. The 
moth helps the plant to form its seeds. The 
plant gives the young moth a place to grow 
and the right kind of food to eat. 

But the young moths do not eat all the 
seeds of the yucca plants. Some of the seeds 
fall to the ground and in time make new 
plants. 

The Indians, the Mexicans, and other 
people who live in the Southwest like the 
yucca plant. They use parts of it to make 
things they need. 

A Mexican woman and. her two little 
boys come to a place where many yucca 
plants are growing. She is carrying a large 
basket. 
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.She clio-s iirouud one of the plants, She 
wants the root, and she Ints to dig deep 
iiiio tlic ground to get it. The children 
watch and help. 

At hist they dig up the root. The woman 
puls it into her basket, and digs up another 
and another. 

1 he children pick the libers from the 
strong leaves of the yucca plant. 

After the Mexican woman gets home, 
she will use the roots of the yucca to make 
soap. 1 hen she and her children and their 
father can all wash with the soap. 
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The Mexican man and woman will make 
rope out of the fiber. 

Many other people besides the Mexicans 
are glad there are yucca plants near their 
homes. They need soap for washing. They 
need rope for many things. 

Even people who do not make use of 
the yucca plant like to have it growing 
near them. The white flowers that hang 
from the tops of the tall stems are very 
beautiful. 
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'Three' Iluiiclrcd Warm Coats 

"VVIiy, ii’,s just, like a house!” cried Fred 
as he looked inside his Uncle Bill’s sheep 
wa,qt )ii. I le was hap])y and excited at being 
in the inountains tor the lirst time, and 
livini^ with Uncle Bill. 

And sure enou^'h, the sheep wagon had 
Inrniture just like a house. It had a stove, 
two chairs, and a table. It even had abed. 

"Do (he dogs sleep under the table?” 
tisked Fred, 

"I should say not," an.swered his uncle, 
"d’he dogs have to stay with the sheep.” 

bred thought it \v;is mean to the dogs to 
imike them stay out in the cold all day and 
till night, too. But he .said nothing. 
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The sheep wagon with its canvas top 
stood near the pine forest. All around were 
pastures and mountains. 

Near by, Uncle Bill’s herd of sheep were 
feeding. Two dogs guarded them. Beside 
the wagon, two horses were eating grass. 

After Fred and his uncle went to bed 
that night, Fred asked, “Are you sure 
Taffy and Wags will be all right?” 

“Of course they will,” said Uncle Bill. 
“They would be unhappy if you took them 
away from the sheep. They have a job to 
do, and they want to do it. They must keep 
the sheep together. As long as the sheep 
are together, they are safe.” 

“What could hurt the' sheep?” asked 
Fred. 

“A bear, maybe, or a wolf—anything—” 
and in a second his uncle was sound asleep. 

The next morning Uncle Bill looked 
at the sky. “A storm is coming,” he said. 
“You do the chores inside and I'll gather 
firewood.” 
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I'lrcl wasliccl and dried the breakfast j 
dishes, 'riien he helped Uncle Bill gather i 
wood. 1 hey piled it against the wagon. I 
'The eloud.s grew darker, A few drops of | 
rain fell. Unde Bill called, “Taffy! Wags! I 
Hi-yah!” and waved his arms. The dogs ! 
I)arked and jinnpcd against the sheep, i 
pushing (hem up the hill. | 

Soon (he .sheep were all standing close | 
logether between the wagon and the pines, ■ | 

I he cold wind woidd not be felt so strong \ 

(here. i 

“hook at that herd, Fred,” said Uncle i 
Bill. “Kvery sljeep with his tail to the wind. | 

II the wind changes, the dogs will have a ! 

hard time to hold them.” i 



Then Uncle Bill said, “I have to leave 
you, Fred: I’m going over to Flagpole 
Ranch to get some things. There is no 
telling when I can get over there again.” 

He put a packsaddle on one horse and 
his own saddle on the other. “Keep the fire 
going,” he said to Fred. “Leave the dogs 
alone. I’ll be back tonight.” 

He started off with the horses. 

Then came the storm. The rain poured 
down. Fred jumped inside the wagon. He 
thought o£ Taffy and Wags out in the wet. 
He wished he could bring them inside, but 
his uncle had said to leave them alone. 

A mouth organ lay on the shelf. Fred 
picked it up and, played “Yankee Doodle. 

When he had finished, he thought he 
heard a sound from the dogs. But no, there 
was just the rain on the canvas roof. 

The dogs must be very wet and unhappy, 
he thought. His uncle had said they would 
be unhappy if he brought them inside. 
Perhaps they felt different when it rained, 
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I Ir l<ink!t<l mil of the door, but he could 
iioi even s«: t.lu; dogs. He whistled. Was-, 
luii up and .stood looking at Fred. Water 
teas dropping olf the dog’s nose and there 
t'l c 1 tijnflrf)j.).s on lii.s Ctirs. 

"llvrv, Wao-s.” railed Fred. 

Wag.s ( ame a lew .steps closer and then 
stood ,still. Hr looked at Fred and back at 
the herd, bred could almo.st hear his uncle 
saying-. "He has a job to do." 

hi-ed turned and went inside and closed 
(he door. In a lew minute,s he looked out 
again, hut Wags was nowhere to be seen, 

I led placed Yankee Doodle" a second 
time. He played the mouth organ off and 
on all morning, 'The rain did not stop, 




By afternoon there was a new sound. 
Wind! It shook the wet canvas top of the 
wagon and roared through the trees. 

It grew so dark that Fred had to light 
the lantern. From the door he could still 
see the sheep, but the dogs were nowhere 
to be seen. He was about to whistle, when 
he remembered that he must leave them 
alone. 

The storm kept up all afternoon, but 
inside the wagon it was warm and cheerful. 

Six o’clock came. The wind shook the 
branches of the pine trees. Fred could not 
hear a sound from the sheep, only the wind 
and the rain roaring around the wagon. 
He wished he had a radio. 
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I-ivfl siariffl lo play die mouth owan 

I'''"' ''"'>' I'^-ough “YanLe 

I'oodU; when suddenly he stopped. 
Hc1Io-(mi-o!" cameashout throughthe 

cliirK. 


II wa.s Uncle Bill! Fred threw the door 
”|H'n and U.ule Bill .stamped into the 
wet. hut cheerful 

^ '1 have not Iieard a sound from Taffy or 
Wall's for a long time,” said Fred. 

I iieyareah I'ight.'Flu: sheep moved and 

the clc^gs went with (hem,” said his uncle, 

I*fed still looked worried. “But the 
dogs must he all wet and c:old,” he said. 

F'lule Bill ,grinned, “Well, hardly,” he 
said. I wo smart dogs should keep warm 
with three hundred wool coats.” 

I hen he said, ‘‘Would you like to see 
lor yoiirsell.-' A ({uick look won’t hurt.” 

(hi, yes, cried Fred. So they hurried 
out into the night. It rained and blew. It 
was very dark except lor the light from 
the lantern that Uncle Bill carried. 


I 

I 

i 
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Soon the light fell on the outer row of 
sheep. The sheep were standing so close 
together that Fred could almost walk across 
their backs. 

Wags and Taffy popped up as if by magic 
from among the sheep and started to bark. 
When they saw Uncle Bill, they stopped. 

Fred whistled, but the dogs did not want 
to leave their woolly hiding place. 

“All right. 1 won’t worry about them 
any more," laughed Fred. “Three hundred 
wool coats should be enough for two dogs^ 

“Then let’s get back inside,” said Uncle 


With the light of the lantern they found 
their way back to the warm, cheerful sheep 
wagon and a good hot supper. 




Little' Bc'ar and His Grandmother 


^ When Little Betir was in school he was 
called David Bear,” i'or that was his real 
nanus But at home lie was called “Little 
Bear. I h;u wa.s because his father’s name 
was “David Bear,” too. 


bn tie Bear lived with his father and his 
j.*! anchnother on an Indian reservation. 

()ne day I dttle Bear and his grandmother 
walked down the dusty road to town. 

While Gran dm other Bear was in the 
store, little Bear ran over to see his friend, 
the white doctor. 


Dr. Winters was standing on the porch, 
With him were two children, a boy and a 
gill. Little Bear turned to run away. 
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Dr. Winters called out, “Good morning, 
Little Bear. I have a surprise for you.” 

Little Bear stopped and looked, but he 
did not come any closer. He was a little 
afraid of white children. 

“This is Bruce and this is Ellen,” said 
Dr. Winters, “They have come to stay with 
me for a few days.” 

Bruce was just about as big as Little 
Bear, and Ellen was smaller. Both children 
smiled at Little Bear, and he went closer. 

“Bruce and Ellen want someone to play 
with them and show them the reservation,” 
Dr. Winters went on. 





JiiM (;rantlmoUicr Bear 

sfrcct. 


came up 


„ "‘"‘ '‘"'K- l’- - Winiers/'she said 

"lie hear was always very proud that his 
i.mdiuoiher could speak Knglish as well 
d\ white did. 


i i 


Biute and Kllen were surprised. They 
net know that (irandmoLlier Bear had 
Bwnic*d to .speak Engli.sh while she was 
«twa\ at ('f)l^eg■(^ 

"1 ;ini noii^n- pji.st your housc OH my 
u-:iv to see a patient. You and Litde Bear 
must rule with me.” .said Dr. Winters, 
'‘hlea.sc* let me go. too,” said Bruce. 
"Me. tool” cried Klleu. 

Ia‘t them come and .stay for lunch 
with n.s, .said (Iraiidmother Bear. 


"All right.” .said (he doctor. “Hop into 
the (ar, all ol you, while I get my bag.” 

I he three children sat on the back seat. 
Hiltle Bear made liiiiLself very small. He 
’tNas still a little alraid of the other two 
c’hildren. 
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The morning was beautiful, but it was 
warm. Hundreds of redwing blackbirds 
were whistling their cheerful songs. 

As Dr. Winters drove down the road, 
Bruce and Ellen looked and looked. They 
had never before seen so much land and 
sky. 

There were no houses, no stores, no 
streets. They did not know that people 
on reservations live on ranches far apart. 

Bruce said to Little Bear, “Don’t you 
ever get lost out here?” 

Little Bear shook his head. 

“If Lfncle Jim left you here, could you 
really find your way home?” asked Bruce. 

Little Bear said, “Yes.” He thought the 
other children looked as if they did not 
believe him. 




IIcic wc tire, suid Dr, Winters, 

I he wliite cliildrcn were surprised, They 
thought they would.set:a tent made of skins, 
Hut tvhat they really .saw wa.s a house built 
ol wood and jiaiiitcd bright yellow. Around 
It was a (cnee, Ikdiind the house were long 
l)arii.s made of log.s. 

"I will stop for you on my way home,” 
■■^aicl the Doctor, as he drove off, 

Idttle Hear showed Bruce and Ellen the 
hams and the corrals. Soon he was talking 
as fast as the othens. 

“Would you like to hunt for Indian 
arrowheads?” he asked. 
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‘‘That would be fun,” said Ellen. 

‘‘Show us where we can find some,” said 
Bruce. 

Little Bear took the children to a place 
where there was no grass. ‘‘This is the best 
place to look,” he said. ‘‘The wind blows 
the sand away.” 

At first the children found only broken 
stones. Then Little Bear’s bright eyes saw 
a shiny brown arrowhead, lying in the hot 
sand. 

The children hunted harder than ever. 
At last Bruce shouted, ‘‘I have found 
one!” 

And sure enough he had. 
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Kllcn went (Jii looking for an arrowhead. 
Aiifl just a.s ."ihtf was ahout to give up, she 
louud oiu‘. 

I'lu’ children ran hack (juickly to show 
their arr<iwheads lo (frandmother Bear. 

■' Those arrowheads tvere made long ago 
h\ our tribe ol Indians," Grandmother 
Hear told them. "Many tribes of Indians 
made arrowlieads, bin we think the ones 
tliat our tribe made are the finest.” 

Little Hear ran and got an arrowhead 
\vliich he had iotmd long l.)efore. It was 
made ot httrd, while stone, It was tiny and 
very beautiiul, I le showed it to the children 
])roudly, 
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Now it was time for lunch. The white 
children tried to guess what Grandmother 
Bear would give them to eat. Bruce was 
sure it would be dried deer meat. Ellen 
thought it would be dried berries. 

But Grandmother Bear gave them fresh 
white bread with lots of wild plum jam 
and big glasses of milk. 

Before long Dr. Winters drove up and 
called to Ellen and Bruce. 

As Ellen was climbing into the car, Little 
Bear pushed something into her hand, It 
was the white arrowhead. 

“You take it," he said. “Show it to the 
boys and girls in your school." 




Iktolui and His Jokes 

I.it [It- Ik-ar Mxni hccamc very friendly 
with Hiufc* and Kllen Winters. One day 
the llucjf t hildren 'n’ciil with Grandmother 
lk‘ar to pic k wild pluni.s. 

When it was noon, they sat down in : 
tht“ .shade ot a tree to rest, Grandmother 
took the lunch out of her big basket. I 

I lie .sun wa.s shining" on the meado'ws 
that lay below tliein, turning the grass 
tt bright gold. All across the reservation 
the ctittle were eating the grass and getting 
fat. 

Do Indians ever tell jokes?” asked 
Bruce. 
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“Oh, yes,” answered Grandmother Bear. 
“Every tribe has a funny story teller. We 
call him ‘Has Tricks’ because sometimes 
he plays jokes on people. And he always 
has funny stories to tell.” 

“Tell us a funny Indian story, please,” 
said Bruce. 

“That is a good idea. It is too hot to 
pick any more plums for a while,” said 
Grandmother Bear. “What shall I tell?” 

“Tell about Iktomi and the muskrat,” 
said Little Bear quickly. He had heard 
most of her stories retold many times, 
but he always wanted to hear them again. 

Grandmother would not be hurried. 
“Finish your lunch first,” she said, “and 
then I will tell you the story.” 

So the children ate their roast meat and 
plum jam sandwiches. They picked up the 
papers and threw out the crumbs for the 
birds and little animals. 

At last Grandmother was ready to tell 
them the story. Here it is. 
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A I(m[ 


Ikloini .-md Muskrat 


'i">'- ;‘S- .Ik: rudiam believed 
; ""' ''x-y <.>I1«1 Jktomi. 

iH--.rTi!ri‘'',''''\"'“''''^^ 

,,, ‘ x '''Uttlu'd and .bought he 

; ■' '■■'■x.-. l.-ll.nv, sometimes hi, 

,l^.;;;j ''•'■■> .he way he had 

l.lavnl ,1,™, "'"'-d be had not 

f'-'k'-un, Inula bowl „f ,ish s„up, 

, , '"T' ';'’"'-'l.-.'eofaIaketoea, 

look A"* ‘‘“.'‘'""‘S' 'l<l"ini," said Muskrat, 
.,,, ^ ;“ '*‘x «ntp tis if be were hungry, 

eveii’iri"''”"'"^"'’ ‘“’"'"=‘'‘^'1 not 

" “'"kittg at iMinskriit, 
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Of course Iktomi knew he should give 
some of the soup to Muskrat. But he was 
a greedy little fellow and did not want to 
give away anything. 

“I am very hungry,” said Muskrat, still 
looking at the soup. 

‘There is not enough soup for both of 
us,” Iktomi said. ‘‘So well run a race to see 
which of us will get it.” 

‘‘It’s no use for me to race with you,” 
said Muskrat, looking unhappy. ‘‘You run 
very fast and I am very slow.” 

“Then I will carry a big stone, so that 
I cannot run so fast,” said Iktomi. ‘‘That 
will make it a fair race.” 




^^lu.skral .sulJ uiihannv f i 

"•--‘■a. lu.w„ul,l -o, set any of IheLp 

!fjo, xva.S .sure ^P' 

"I i!. Hut Ikiotni wanted to^'^T 

'-i-ye h, was wiliinf. t„ give tt away ^ 
,akt If the 

and I will go ilio oQ The first™! 

.;^;;;ia,anpou;'s:,;tr;vrh- 

ID do hut lull m with this jdan ® 

U lien .hey tcachetl the other side of 
“'D lake, tktonu picked up a large stone 
il up in l,i.s robe. 

•■RciS™ Lr ' 

nr-,«"'*‘:“: high 

tltchl’l lake while Iktomi 

Iktomk"’ “’’’ '"“Shed 
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Iktomi ac once threw away the stone. 
Then he started off, running very fast 
along his side of the lake. 

Soon he thought of Muskrat waddling 
slowly through the grass. 

He said to himself, "I don’t need to rUn 
fast. It will take that stupid fellow a long 
time to reach the soup. I can take my time 
and still have the soup eaten before he. 
gets there.” 

So he ran more slowly. He was not at 
all out of breath when he reached the 
place where he had left the bowl. But he 
could not find it anywhere. 

‘‘Who could have taken my bowl of 
soup?” he cried, looking for. the thief. 
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■■' K'H l,r,v („M." aid t,,.; 

ti iiiiHitliiul of smij). ° 

1 hc‘!i Ikioini tciiu-mhcrcd soraethina 
■ luskiai had no slo^vly on land, but he 
niuld swim la,s( in (ho water. 


f^lnim^ had plaved a trick on Muskrat 
>>v (hrtiwmn away the ,stone, But Muskrat, 
fii turn, had placed a trick on Iktomi bv 
^\\'nnmmn-across the lake, 


Ntupid .Muskrat luid reached the bowl 
''"tip first and had eaten it up. And 
dial sniari and urcedy lellow, had 
'it'd .smnethin^ else lor hi,s dinner. 





Little Dawn Boy 

When the world first began m Red 
Indian land, Little Dawn Boy lived in Red 
Rock House. He lived with his father, his 
mother, his brothers, his. sisters, and a big 
Medicine Man. 

Red Rock House stood on the side o 
a high hill. Every morning when the 
sun rose, Little Dawn Boy sat on the i 
by Red Rock House and looked far to the 

west. 
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a great purple 

ll>'- nHumtain was a 

Iigli vUiiie c lill, like a i„wer, that hid is 

iirau III a c Itnui. 

Kw;,s ttu.rniug Liiile Dawn 15oy asked 
iHg Medi. tne Mt,„, "Who lives on top 

nf the flill?'' ^ 


Aiul iIr' Medic iiu- .Man answered, “First 
vcm must learn niy niagie songs. Then I 
"iviil tell sou. ' 

ho Little Dawn Hoy Ictirned the magic 
soug.s, ° 

1 lum one chiy (1 k‘ Medicine Man said, 
Xow you know ilie songs and you are 
»>ig- unough. So you may go to the home 
ol (he Cri e;u-( ,iiiel-ol“/VIl"i\Iagic;. Fie is the 

one who lives oh (he (op o[ the white cliE 
In tilt! house arc hnir rooms and four 
doois. I he hrst door is guarded by two 
Hushes of hrighi lightning. The second 
dooi is watched by two angry bears. There 
uic even more strong and more angry 
animals at the tithcr doors. 
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'‘No one should go there unless he can 
sing the magic songs,” the Medicine Man 
went on. ”11 he does not sing them, he 
will be eaten by the animal watchers. 

“You know' the magic songs. So you may 
go safely to the top of the white cliff 
and ask for good things for your people. 

“And how shall I reach the top of the 
white cliff?” asked Little Dawn Boy. 

“You must take the finest presents for 
the Great-Chief-ol-All-Magic,” answered 
the Medicine Man. “And you must scatter 
the pollen of dawn on your trail. 

“When you have climbed to the top o 
the purple mountain, you must sing a 
magic song. Then you will see how to 
reach the top of the white cliff. 
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■ made oi deerskin t 

th( oilit-r u’a.s the eoklen nnli l 

7'''''™I-'''S ^.11 anuuKl him a!, he 

■ ™s- f'<' scikT,.,! ihr pol.len pollen of 
on (he trail. 




For three days he journeyed. When the 
sun rose the next morning, he had climbed 
to the top of the purple mountain. But 
still far off and high in the clouds, stood 
the white cliff. All around it flashed red 
lightning. 

Little Dawn Boy scattered more pollen 
on the trail and sang his magic song. 

“Oh, Pollen Boy am I. 

From Red Rock House I come, 

With Pollen of Dawn on my trail. 
With beauty before me, 

With beauty behind me, 

With beauty below me, 

With beauty above me, 

Over the Rainbow Trail I gol 
Here I wander, there I wander. 

Over the beautiful trail I go!” 

As he finished his song, a shining mist 
floated out to the white cliff. The mist 
was of all colors, rose, gold, blue. And even 
as Little Dawn Boy watched, the mist 
became a rainbow bridge. 
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a.s he went, Little Dawn I 
hurried over the l)ridgc. 

As he ran, a wind came up and bl 
'tu- iidM UMhetopof thedifF. Theanin 
hers coidd ikm. sec him in the mist. 

•So Little Dawn Boy reached the top 
the c Id! safely. crossinj.>' over on a sunbea 
As he went, he sctittercd the pollen of t 
laik.spur flowers and began once more 
•sing- his magic song. 

Suddenly the (h‘cat-Chie£-of-All-Maj 
looked at him and spoke like thunder. 

Who is this stranger that would spe 
with us? he said. ‘Is he one of the peo| 
fiom the earth? No one from the eai 
has ever conic here lieiore.” 




Little Dawn Boy answered, “See, I bring 
you presents and I hope 1 may find many 

friends in this house.” 

He took out o£ his bag the sky-blue 

stones and the strings of wampum. 

When the Great-Chie£-of-All-Magic saw 
the sky-blue stones and the wampum, he 
was well pleased. He thanked Little Dawn 
Boy and asked what presents he would 
like in return. 

Little Dawn Boy answered, “Presents 
for my people, I wish. Give me yellow 
and white and blue corn, green growing 
plants, Howers that smell sweet, black 
clouds and thunderstorms with lightning. 

“Give me, too, the warm spring rams, and 
the gentle summer winds, and the golden 
mists of fall.” 
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'''‘■<;'vu,.(;iud-„f-An-Mag,cga,e 

'll 'I'-*' He asked, and many other 
lie ;g;.ve d.e boy good things to 
‘•<1 .nt.l dunk, tr,o, and wished him well. 
Hen l.iiile Down Boy began to sing 


f Hi. I jttlr Dawn Boy am I. 

I'lHiii ihc (o|M>l (lie <’reat. white cliff, 
f hi (Iu*'l niil ol' Kveniiig Lijrht, 

R{'(i R()(k floii.sc I o-(), 

With o(,ckI (hiiif>s lining my hands! 
itii wai'in rains above me, 
k\ith snoot llowers htdow me, 
k\ith whito coni liehind me, 
iih grcaai plants before me, 
f )vor f ho Raiiil)ow 'Trail I go! 

Horo 1 wtiudc'r, there I wander, 

Ovor tlu/ hottiuif'ul trail I go!” 

And tis hc‘ sang, the rainbow bridge of 
Hrse and gold and blue and every color 
(anir nut of the mist. Over the bridge to 
the purple moinuain went Little Dawn 
Bo\'. singing his magic song. 



For three days he journeyed. The next 
day, just as the sun rose, he reached Red 
Rock House. 

There he saw all his people waiting for 
him. They were glad to see him, and they 
threw down a magic deerskin robe for him 
to sit upon while he told his adventures. 

And to this day his people love to sing 
the magic song of Little Dawn Boy. 

With warm rains above us, 

With sweet flowers below us. 

With white corn behind us, 

With green plants before us, 

Over the Rainbow Trail we go. 

Here we wander, there we wander, 
Over the beautiful trail we go. 








As sdoii us I*at caiiu; inio the house, 
janel (alleh to him. “I hurt: u Iciter from 
(’.ou.siu Ruth/' she said “dhey were having 
their first snow storm when she wrote.” 

‘'Snowstorm!" Pat lau|j,'hed "Out here 
we are playing' hall. Let's pick a l)asket of 
oraiig,es :iud send them to Ruth." 

"Ihit I want to write a letter," said Janet. 

"Oil, come on." said Pat. "If you lived 
where there are snow storms, you would 
he fi,lad you could get oranges rigdit from 
the trees," 

"Very well." .said Janet, "hiit I don’twant 
to go, I want to write a letter." 
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Pat and Janet had just filled their basket 
with oranges when they heard a tiny cry. 
"Shec-eek, shee-eek, shee-eek!” 

“I'hat sounds like a very young bird. It 
sounds scared, too,” said Janet. 

“Maybe it fell out of its nest. Let’s find 
it,” said Pat. 

They left the basket and tried to find 
the sound. On the ground near a palm tree 
they saw a tiny ball of feathers. 

“It’s a baby mockingbird,” said Janet. 

She picked it up carefully. The little bird 
closed its bright eyes and went to sleep. 

Pat walked round and round, looking 
up into all the trees near the palm tree. 
But he could not see the nest. 

“Let’s keep the bird for a pet,” he said 
at last. 

They picked up the basket of oranges 
and went back to the house. 

“Mother!” called Janet. “We have found 
a baby mockingbird. We want to keep him 
for a pet.” 



"But in this .state you can not keep a 
tnockinghird in a cage," her mother told 
them. 

"We won’t jnit him in a cage. Just wait 
and .see," Pat .said. He ran out of doors. 

When lie came hack he called, "Look! 
I'm going to put the.se hrandie.s on a table 
in the sunroom. 'Lhe little bird will think 
lie'.s in a tree." 

,\s Pat worked, the hranche.s took the 
form of a .small tree. 

"^'ou tiave made a good jol) of the tree," 
lauglied Janet. "Now, how about a ne.st?" 

Pat put a little cotton in a small box 
and set it on one of the branches. "Plow’s 
that?" he asked. 
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“Fine!” said Janet, and she placed the 
little bird in the nest. But the bird was 
not sleepy now. He was hungry. He turned 
his head h-om side to side. Happed his 
wing.s. and screamed, “Shee-eek, shee-eekl 
“How big his mouth is!” cried Janet. 

“And it’s yellow inside!” 

The children fed the bird bits 
dipped in milk. Later on they fed him 

a little egg. . , 

At the store they bought a can of food 

for wild birds. The little bird ate and ate. 

It was not many days before he began to 
hop around in the branches. He would 
hap his tiny wings and open his ye 
mouth, screaming, "Shee-eek, s ee ee . 
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“lie seems lo be saying, ‘Eat, eat!’ The 
gret:dv Utile bird!" laughed Janet. 

One morning the bird suddenly flew to 
Janet's shoulder. She stood very still so 
that she would not frighten him. 

I'h'om lier shotdder he hew across the 
room to the windotv seat. “How' proud he 
is because he can lly!” .said Janet. 

After that the two children took the 
mockingbird outdoors every day and let 
him lly around in the trees. He Hew from 
tree to tree, l')ut never went far. 

Sometimes he rvould sit very still. He 
seemed to be trying to learn the calls of the 
other birds. Soon he began to make sounds 
as if mocking their calls. 

d'lien one day he flew to the house top 
and stu on the tall chimney. He spread out 
his wdngs and his long tail, and called, 
"Pretty, pretty, pretty!" just like other 
mockingbirds. 

Then it was, "Show me, show me, show 
me! Ciheer up, cheer up, cheer up!" 
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Suddenly he spread his wings and took 
off, Up, up into the blue sky he flew. 

“Hi!” called Pat. “Look at our little 
airplane!” 

But Janet cried, “Our bird has gone. 
We shall never see him again.” 

“Don’t worry, Janet,” said Pat. “We will 
put out food for him. Pm sure he will 
come back.” 

Pat got a hammer and nailed a board 
to a lu'anch of a pepper tree. Janet set a 
dish of water on the board. She put bread 
crumbs, and other food beside it. 


Pat kept watch. Soon he called, “Here 
comes our airplane!” 
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As jiinct 1(Hiked ii}). ihc inor.kingbird 
huidedoii tlierhiiiiucy. "'riial's his kiiuling 
lieUlA hueg’hcd Iku. 

'‘Preliy. prcuyl (iheer up. cheer up!” 
called ihe mockitugbird. 'rhen he Hew to 
the feeding lioard on the pepper tree, 

Other birds that, came for food would 
(1\' oil when I’al and Jane! came near. But 
(he mockingbird would (ly to them, and 
,sit on their shoulders. 

"I'm glad we didn’t put him in a cage 
when we found him," .said I’at. 

"I’m glad we .sent Ruth the oranges,” said 
janet. "If we had not gone to pick oranges 
that day, tve never would have found the 
inockingBird under (he ])alm tree.” 

"Oheer up, cheer up, cheer up!” called 
the mockingbird from his landing field 
on the chimney top. 
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Too Much of a Good Thing 


Along- the -west coast the rains come in 
winter but not in summer. This year it 
seemed as if the rains would never come. 
It was almost Christmas before the gray 
clouds began to roll in from the sea. 

One morning when Teddy and Tad 
opened their eyes, they heard the sound of 
rain on the roof. They hopped out of bed 
and ran to the window. 

“Good!” shouted Teddy, “Now there 
will be water in the creek, and we can sail 
our boats.” 
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lather will be fj;la(l, loo,” said 
their mothc-r at. hreaklasf. 

\\h\.' asketl lad. “Does lie want to 
.sail boats in the ereek?" 

Mrs. F.astniaii lauij,hed. “Xo, but he will 
be '^latl (hat the raiiehcr.s and larmens are 
f^ettinpi rain at last. I hev need it.” 

I he bovs' lather. Mr. Ira.sLinan, wa.s not 
at honu* now. but lu* {)lanned to return two 
ditvs bt'lore (.'hia.stnias. 

• Vll ihiit clay it liiiiutd. Ni”hi came, but 
still there was im water in the creek that 
ran throiit^h the Kiistman larm. 

” riie eartli is (hirsts' alter so long-a time 
without r;tin,‘'said Mrs. F.a.sliiKui. "But the 
streiims will he (lowiuL!, .soon.” 

'I he next moriiin}^ (he rain was Ijeaiinjtj 
hard on (lie roctl. At hist a liny .stream wa,s 
liowin<>,' in tlu‘ bed ol the creek. 

" Miiybe ])y tomorrow luorniiic’- there will 
be enout>h rvaier lor our boats,”'said Tad. 
"W-v. .shiill be readv to sail tiiem as .soon as 
the rain .stojrs.” 
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Tomorrow came and the ram did not 
stop. It did not stop tor six days. The little 
strLm became a big stream, and it grew 

deeper and deeper. , 

The creek bed was not deep enough to 
hold all the water that came from the hills 
It began to flow over the land ' 

flowed into the Eastman’s barnyar w 
the hens and the two goats were 
“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Eastman. 

your father “„t “d 

do. We can’t leave those poor g 

hens out in the wet.” 

“Could we spread straw on 
the back porch and bring them 

s “i »d 1.1. f«» 

raincoats and do it. 
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"And we will j)iu. up sonu; poles for the 
hens to sit on, too,” said d'eddy. 

‘‘'I'luu’s a good idea,” .said Mrs. Eastman. 
“You liad belter start now, before it gets 
too dark. What would I do without you 
boys at a time like thi.s?” 

'rite thirty hems and the old red rooster 
found it strange to be walking around in 
deep .straw on the ])orch. 'Ehey made queer 
noises and looked worried. 

Later on, the goals, Rose and Petunia, 
took turns standing on their back legs and 
looking through the kitchen window. 
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The goats looked so funny that the boys 
could hardly stop laughing long enough 
to eat their supper. 

When Tad and Teddy came downstairs 
the next morning, Mrs. Eastman had fed 
the hens and milked the goats. 

“Tomorrow won’t seem very much like 
Christmas without your father,” she said. 
‘Tm afraid he can’t get home with so many 
roads under water. And he was to bring all 
the presents from the city!” 

“We don’t care about the presents,” said 
Tad bravely. “But I wish we had a tree.” 

“I know just the thing!” said Teddy. 
“It’s that little orange tree that Daddy 
brought home in a tub.” 

“Why, of course,” said Mrs. Eastman. 
“Nothing could be more cheerful than a 
Christmas tree with golden oranges hanging 
on it. This evening you may bring it in 
and put it on the back porch to dry. It s 
too warm in the house to keep a tree very 
long.” 
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All that (lay Teddy and Tad wandered 
Croni one room lo anotiicr, looking out of 
the windows at the water. 

Bv evening Mrs. Ka.siinan said, "The rain 
has slopped at last! I believe tomorrow the 
.sun rvill be shining." 

Sure enough, when the boys opened 
their eyes the next morning, sunshine 
streamed through the windows. 

Always before on Christmas morning, the 
boys had run down.stairs with t^dld shouts. 
Now there wa.s no lighted Christmas tree 
with presents hanging from the Inainches. 

8o the boys dre.ssed slowly. 

"We must pretend we are happy,” said 
Tad bravely, "even if Daddy is not home.” 




When Llicy got downstairs, it was hard 
even to pretend. In the night Rose and 
Petiiniu had eaten the Christmas tree to 
the very last branch. 

For a minute the boys were almost ready 
to cry. And then they heard a shout. “Hello, 
there! Merry Christmas!” 

Down the creek came a rowboat and 
in it was their father. The boat was filled 
with interesting looking packages and a 
Christmas tree was hanging over the side. 

“Merry Christmas, Daddy!” shouted Tad 
and Teddy, jumping up and down. 

“Merry Christmas!” called their mother. 


And it was, too—the finest Christmas 
the Eastman family had ever had. 
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Maria was unhappy. Suinnier was almost 
over, and soon there would be no more 
exciting aiLernooms at the playground, 
Maria would miss the fun, but she would 
miss the playground director even more, 
All the children liked Miss Bellman, So did 
the fathers and mothers. And now she was 
going away. She would not be playground 
director any more. 

Miss Bellman had planned a line exhibit 
for the last day. All the fathers and mothers 
were coming. Maria was to take part in the 
exhibit. She was going to dance. 
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The children had made some plans for 
the last day, too. "Wedl have a party for 
Miss Bellman,” they said. "Each of us will 
bring a gift and surprise her.” 

That made Maria even more unhappy, 
for she had no money for a preseno . 

At night she could not sleep. She lay 
thinking about the lovely things m the 
ten-cent store. The next day she would be 
sleepy When she went to the playground 

she could not do well in the dance^ 

“What IS wrong, Maria? asked Mis. 

Bellman one day, Maria could 
but she was crying when she reached home^ 
"It is all because I have no present tor 

the last day,” she told her mother. 

“Do not cry, little one." said her mothe. 

“We can think °^°“^2“What can I 
Maria kept asking herseit, 

take to Miss Bellman on the 

She could not think of any g P 

their little baby goat. Perhaps that would 
do. It was such a dear little goat. 
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When the day came, Maria's mol'.herwas 
helping her gel ready lor the exliibit. 
Maria was crying sofily. "Do I pull your 
hair too hard?" asked her molher. 

“No," answered Maria. "1 cry because I 
have no gill for Miss Bellman.” 

“Be hai^py, little one," said her mother, 
"In the middle ot the night I remembered 
something. 'I'liere is the mantilla that the 
old grandmother brought to this country 
a long time ago. See, it is Imautiful." 

Maria looked at the mantilla through her 
tears. "But it is not new," she said, "For 
Miss Bellman there should be something 
new from the ten-cent store,” 
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Her mother looked almost cross. “In all 
the ten-cent stores in all the world there 
is nothing so nice as this,” she said. 

“The others would laugh i£ I took such 
a queer old thing,” said Maria. 

“Very well, then,” said her mother. “You 
had better take the goat to the director.” 

A little later Maria set off with the goat. 
The little animal was very strong. First 
he w'ould run ahead and tug at the rope. 
Then he would sit down and hold his legs 
straight, .so that Maria could not move him. 




Maria was the last child to reach the 
playground. Ju.st as .she came up, the goat 
pulled the rope out of her hand and ran 
ahead. It j)u.shed in among the children. 

'dhi-a-a!" it said. 

Maria followed slowly. She could hear 
tlie children laugdiing, 

Mis.s Bellman looked surprised. “Do you 
not rememirer, Maria? We do not bring our 
pet.s to the playground.” 

“I remember,” .said Maria, “but this is 
a present lor you on the last day.” 

The children had planned to surprise 
the director when the exhibit was over. But 
iKJW that Maria had let the secret out, the 
others did not want to wait, dlicy all came 
nmiiing with their gifts. 

Miss Bellman opened all the packages 
and looked at the gilts, hfaria was sure there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“This is the nicest surprise of my life,” 
she said. ”1—1 really don’t know how to 
thank you all.” 
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After the exhibit, Miss Bellman gave the 
children a surprise. For each one she had a 
big plate of strawberry and chocolate ice 
cream. There were cookies, too. 

While the children were eating, the little 
goat wandered around. He found the box 
that held the rest of the cookies and ate 

every one. 

Then he saw Maria and ran up to her. 
Before she knew what he was doing, he had 
taken the paper plate out of ^er ban . t 
fell on the ground, ice cream and ail. 
Maria looked very unhappy. 
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Miss Ik'lliiian luirriccl lo her. 

“It is all right, Maria," slie said. “There 
is plenty ol ice cream Inr you and plenty 
lor your goal, too, But tee must not leave 
the paper plate and the cookies on the 
ground. 

They were not lel't on the ground, for 
alter the goat iiad eaten the ice cream and 
t;ookie.s, he ate every hit of the plate. 

Kven Maria had to hiugii at that, 

Wlien it was lime to go home, Miss 
Bellman said to Maria, “I :im going to take 
you and the goal home in my car.” 

Maria was \cry proud to ride with Miss 
Bellman, hut the goat was glad to get out 
ol the ear. I (e ran up tlie hillside Lo meet 
the other goals, 

“He is glad t,o he home.“ said the director. 
“He would not be hay)py with me.” 

Maria’.s mother came out ol the house 
with the mantilla in her hands. 

“My mother," .said Maria, “thinks that 
such a queer old thing is a nice present.” 
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Miss Bellman felt the soft silk cloth with 
careful fingers. * It is the most beautiful 
thing I have ever seen,” she said. It is 
much too fine for me to take as a gift.” 

Maria could hardly believe her ears. But 
her mother understood, even if she did not 
know many English words. 

‘‘Sf, sf, sfl” she cried. “It is yours because 

the little one loves you so much. 

Miss Bellman thanked them both. And 
then she ran back to her car, wearing the 
old silk mantilla on her shoulders. 

Maria and her mother looked after the 
car. “To me,” said Maria, “this is the most 
happy of all my happy days. 
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Seals lliat Do Tricks 


ILn’c you ever scuii iiuincd seals at a 
circus? 11' you have*, you know how many 
Lhiiigs iliey can do. 

d'hey can climb anniiid on barrels. They 
can caLch halls in ihcir moinhs and throw 
them to one another. ’Iliey can even play 
tunes. 

The kind of seal you see at a circus is a 
sea lion. Other kiiuls of seals are not easy 
to train, but the sea lion can learn many 
tricks 
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Do you know where the sea lions learn 
Lo do tricks? They go to the Seal College. 
That is what the school for trained seals is 
called. 

When a seal first goes to college, it may 
be afraid of people. The first thing it must 
learn, then, is to trust people. When it 
really trusts its trainer, it soon learns all 
kinds of tricks. 

Seals are good workers and try very hard 
to do a trick right. They work the hardest 
when other seals are watching them. This 
is why seal trainers like to teach more than 
one seal at a time. 


A trainer pels his seals just as you pet 
your clos^e 'I'his makes them want to do 
their best. When the seals make mistakes, 
punishing does no good. They become 
so unliap|)y they do poor work. 

When seals have learned a trick, they 
never iorget it. 'Fhey may not do the trick 
for many day.s, but they will remember it 
just the .same, 

After a seal has finished its training at 
Seal College, it is ready to act in a show. 
I’he trainer may travel with his seal. The 
seal will put on its acts in many strange 
places and in front of many people. 

.Seals like to swum and play in salt water. 
And so, when they travel, the trainer takes 
along a large tank. He })Uts salt water in the 
tank, and the seal has Its own .swimming 
pool. 

All seals swim well, using their flippers 
as paddles, It is interesting to see how well 
they get along on land, too, with the use of 
their front flippers. 




The seal’s chief food is fish. Seals must 
have a lot of fish every day. They need 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine, too. 

Seals like to do their tricks, and they 
are happy when they please their trainers. 
Perhaps the one act a seal likes best of al 
is balancing something on its nose. It can 
balance a glass of water on its nose even 

while rolling over in the water. 

Seals can play a few tunes on set of 
bells. They push one bell after ano 
with their noses. You 
tunes in a way somewhat h ^ 
glasses of water. Of course you 
to use your nosel 
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It is iiucrcstiiig to watch seals play jokes 
on [)ec)ple. I'hcy sometimes pretend that 
they are asleep. 'They will dose their eyes 
and snore very loudly. 

'File snoring makes people laugh. But of 
course the seal is just pretending. Seals do 
not snore when they sleep. 

When a seal does an act well, it is very 
proud of itself. When the people clap their 
hands, the seal daps its flippers. It daps 
with all its tniglit, and almost seems to 
laugh, it is so pleased. 
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When the Tide Came In 

Abby Kate stuffed both of her pocte 
with cooktes. Their she tied on her of 
sweater and went out on 
wait for Kippy. K-'PPV ™ ’ 

next door. . . i 

“Hi, Abby!” Kippy poPP'^'i *''' 

over the fence. "Ready?” 

“Of course Pm ready,” 

Kate, taking the "PJ”™ touted 
“1,1 beat you to the tea* 

So^rrSth^ent through the 

pine trees to breath when they 

They were both out of bream 

dropped on the warin white san 



Before tiiein spread Lhe .siill, blue water, 
.sliininf’' in the morning sunlight. Far out 
tlie waves tvere splashing iiigh against the 
big brown rocks. 

“Look, Kippy! A kelp puppy!" saiclAbby 
Kate, kicking at a piece of seaweed lying 
on die sand. “The tide has left some kelp. 
Have you ever played with a kelp puppy?” 

Ki]3py shook his head. He had never 
before lived near the beach. 

Abby gave a little hoj) and picked up a 
piece (il .seaweed. “.See,” she said. “This 
long slein is the leash. 'I bis round ball is 
the ])U[)py’s head, and these roots are his 
ears. Can't you see he looks like a puppy?” 
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Kippy was not at all sure. “Where s the 

rest of him?’’he asked. 

“Oh,’’ laughed Abby, “you just have to 

pretend the rest of him!’’ 

“You hold this leash,” she said, diving 
after another piece of seaweed, “and 111 
hold this one. We’ll race our dogs to that 
round rock. Here is our starting p ace. 
Kippy took his leash and stood beside 

watch me, Kippy.” cried "Get 

ready! Get set! Go!” And she was oS. 

The kelp puppy galloped along behind 
her as she ran. Kippy followed as fast 

he could. He kept looking over his shoulde 

at his galloping puppy- 
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Ahhy Kate was silling on ihc rock when 
Kippy came, “I ])cat you that time,” she 
said. “But I liad a hcafl start.” 

“How ahout my slmlls?” asked Kippy, 
without waiting to catch his breath. “You 
said you knew wlu;re to lind the best ones.” 

“Let's look in the little pools. That’s 
where the pri/.e shells are,” she said. 

'The children began to look for shells. 
They sbouted, “Ciome (]uick!” when they 
found something, Kijtpy found a beauty, 
alt shiny inside with a row of holes in it. 

I hen be ctdled, “Look at the flowers!” 
But, they were not llowers. 'Lhey were sea 
anemones,swaying in the c[uiel water. They 
tvere pink and blue and green and yellow, 

“I’m going to take some of them home to 
my mother,” he said. But when he touched 
the anemones, tliey dosed and stuck fast to 
the dark rocks. 

“You know,” Abl)y Kate said, “those sea 
anemones are not flowers at all. They are 
little sea animals.” 




Then Kippy had an idea. “Why don t 
we follow those stepping stones out to the 

point? Shall we, Abby?” 

Abby Kate forgot that her mother and 

father had told her never to go out on the 
point without them. She thought only of the 
fun she was having with her new friend 
“There’s a cave out there,’’ she cried. We 

could play in it.’’ 

Kippy hopped from rock to rock to the 
point, with Abby Kate behind him. 

“We can pretend we are pirates, Kippy 
cried excitedly. "Maybe we will find some 


secret treasure. 

Carefully they made their way to the last 
big rock. On the other side was the cave. 
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Ri])py picked up two short pieces of 
u'dud and j;avc‘ one to Al)l)y Kate. 

Here i.s a knife,,” he said. “A pirate 
ahvavs tarries a knilV wlien he goes into a 
(a\e.'' He gral)l)ed one stick in his teeth as 
lie had seen pirates do in pictures. 

Ahhv Kale began to sing— 

“For I am a pirate king! 

I am a pirate king! 

And it is, it is a glorious thing 
d o he a pirate king.” 
d'he children looked all around the 
cave but they found no treasure. Then they 
sal douai on the rock and looked over the 
bine water, d'hey .saw a ship far out at sea. 
"A .sail! A sail!” shouted Kippy. 
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Abby Kate jumped to her feet. “Let me 
look at it with my glasses!” she cried. She 
pretended her hands were glasses and 
looked through them. 

Then she shouted, “Call out the crew!” 

“Hi!” said Kippy. “Girls can’t be pirate 
chiefs. They can only be crew.” 

Abby Kate grinned. 

“When you are playing pretend, girls 
can be anything they wish,” she said. “So 
let’s both be pirate chiefs. And this cave 
can be our hang-out.” 

“Ail right,” said Kippy, “but I’m the big 
chief. Follow me, crew!” 

Down the rock they hurried. 

“Where are the stepping stones?” Kippy 
asked, his eyes big with surprise. 

The stepping stones were gone! 

Then Abby Kate remembered. “That 
old tide,” she said. “It has come in and 
covered the stones.” 

Oh, why didn’t she remember sooner? 

“Can't we get home?” asked Kippy. 
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"lake it easy, Kippy,” she said. “Of 
(Tturse ^ve ean gia home. But we shall have 
It) waif until the tide goes out and the 
•Stones tire not covered any more.” 

Hut what tthout luncli?” cried Kippy, 
Ahhy Kate grinned. Out of her pocket 


My! Oh, my! \(.)n think of everything, 
(live me one with jam in it,” shouted 
Kippy. 

Ahby Kate Felt better. “Now, look,” she 
said. “We can’t get hungry, because we 
liave cookies. We can’t get wet, because the 
tide won’t come upj high enough. We can’t 
get cold, for tve have our sweaters. We 
can’t get lost, because where could we go?” 
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Kippy came and sat beside her. “Sing 
about that glorious pirate," he said. 

“He was a pirate king, not a glorious 
pirate,’’ laughed Abby Rate. “I will teach 
you the song.” 

They marched around, singing all the 
songs they knew. . 

The sun was almost down before they 
could walk on the stepping stones again, 
and it was safe to go back to land. 

“Do you think we shall be punished?" 
asked Kippy, as they carefully picked their 
way over the rocks to shore. 

"I don’t know,” said Abby Rate bravely. 
“We will tell our mothers all about our 
adventure. They may think we have been 
punished enough." 






Oiirt; sonic mule drivers were on their 
way to a lair. lew ol ilic men had sponges 
for sale. I he oiliers had ehili peppers. 

1 he mules that i.tirried sponges went 
mueh laster than the other mules, because 
sponges are light. “That's line,” said their 
drivers. “Wt! will get there first and sell 


everytliiiig ({uiekly. Get along! Get along!” 

I he mules that were carrying the chili 
peppers did not go fast, "d'hese lazy mules 
won L move last,” said one driver. “But I 
have an idea!” 

He took a chili pepper and rubbed it on 
the legs of the slow mules. It burned their 
legs .and they began to run, 
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They ran so fast that they left the mules 
with the sponges behind them. 


“You are a clever fellow,” said the other 
drivers. “We will do the same thing with 
our mules.” 

The impatient mule drivers rubbed chili 
pepper on the legs of the mules that were 
carrying sponges. Off they went. The 
drivers could not keep up with them. The 
mules ran into a river. They splashed about 
so fast their feet hardly touched the bottom. 

Now their legs did not burn any more. 
The water had washed off all the chili 
pepp0r I'he drivers found them standing 
on the other side of the river, resting. 
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But Sfiincthing had happened to the 
sp(inf>c,s. I he water had made them larger, 
'fhey .seemed much better than the little 
sponge.s tlie other peo})le had brought to 
the fair. Everyone bought the big ones. 

I hedrivens thought they were very clever 
fellows, "One must have ideas if he is to 
get on in the world,” they said, 
d’iie drivers bought bags of salt with the 
money from the sponges. 

“We will take the salt to another fair,” 
they said, “We will get there fast and make 
a lot of money.” 

They rubbed chili pepper on the legs of 
the mules the minute they started; Salt is 
heavy, but the mules ran fast because their 
legs burned. They came to a river and in 
they splashed. 
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The river was so deep that the mules 
could not touch bottom, but they swam 
across it. When they came out on the other 
side, they had no salt left. The water had 
washed it all away. 

The mules felt so light and happy that 
the drivers could not catch them. The men 
ran and ran, but the mules always kept 
ahead. At last all the mules galloped away. 

The impatient mule drivers sat down 
on the ground. They had lost their salt, 
their money, and their mules. 

This just shows that people who think 
they are clever are sometimes wrong. 





long ago a poor woman and her 
liiile boy lived in a cottage near the forest. 

I he woman wa.s loo old to work and the 
boy ^vas too young. They were very poor. 
I do iu)t know what would have become of 
them il it luid not been tor their good 
neighbors. 

One ol ihe.se kind neighbors rai.sed corn. 
When he ground the corn, he never forgot 
to .send the rvoman a bag of meal. 

Another neighbor kept a cow. Every 
evening he brought the woman a pitcher 
of milk. Still anotlier raised pigs. When he 
butchered a pig, he was .sure to send her a 
piece of meat. 
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With this help the woman and her son 
had enough to eat most of the time. But 
one year there was very little rain. The 
corn did not grow well, and the cow did 
not give much milk. 

One morning the woman went to her 
kitchen to get some food. Not a thing did 
she find, except a bit of meal in the bottom 
of the bag, and two pieces of rye bread. 

“My son,” she said, “we have nothing to 
eat but this bread and a little meal. Go 
into the forest and pick up sticks for a fire. 
Then I will cook the meal and make some 
porridge for us.” 

The boy was glad to go, for he was very, 
very hungry. He was hungry even before 
he opened his eyes. 

The mother gave the boy a bag. Into it 
she dropped the larger piece of bread, and 
some string which he might use to fasten 
the sticks together. 

The boy went out into the green, green 
woods. 
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I he hil of bread was very small, even if 
it, was the larger piece. 'Fhe boy was more 
hungry than ever, but he set to work piling 
up the dry branches and twigs. 

He worked long and hard. At last he 
tied tlie string around liis pile of firewood. 
He balanced the bundle on his shoulders 
and started for home. 

It was a hot day and the sun beat down 
upon him, He felt as if he could not take 
another step. 

He began to talk to himself, to see if he 
could forget how heavy the bundle was. 
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“I don’t think I ever carried so many 
sticks before,” he said. ‘‘How pleased my 
mother will be when she sees them! But 
how heavy they are! There is one thing 
sure—I could not carry another stick, even 
if it was no larger than my little finger.” 

He pushed on in the path as best he 
could, talking to himself. Suddenly he saw 
an old woman in front of him. 

‘‘I heard you talking and I waited for 
you because I need help,” she said in a soft 
voice. 

She was walking with a cane and seemed 
about to fall down. She was very, very old. 
Her face was full of lines, but her eyes 
were bright. 




Al ht-r feet lay a bundle of sticks even 
lar^nr than the boy’s. She looked at the 
bum lit! and then at the boy. 

I can t carry it any longer,” she said. 
"Won't you hel|> nie.^” 

But I have niy own bundle to carry,” 
lie answered. “And I must not keep my 
mother waiting any longer.” 

The old tvonian smiled. But when she 
smded, her la(!e was iio longer full of lines, 
She stood up straight, like a girl, 

"Hut you are young,” she said. “You 
have young legs and they rvill carry you 
along last, It won’t take you long. My 
cottage is near. 1 can pay you something, 
too, 

“As for the pay,” thought the boy, “this 
poor woman lias very little to give. But I 
am sure my mother would wish me to help 
her, even if I do not get home so soon.” 

He put down his own bundle and took 
up the woman’s. She led the way, and he 
followed slowly after her. 
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Before long the woman pointed to a 
little cottage among the trees, and said, 
“This is where I live. Put down the bundle 
and wait a minute. I have something for 
you.” 

The boy waited. As he stood looking at 
the house, it seemed as if he saw a soft 
golden light coming from the door and 
window. “I am too sleepy to see straight,” 
he thought, “What could ...” 

Just then the door opened and the old 
woman stepped out. But she was not old 
now. She was young and beautiful, and 
there were no lines in her face. 

In her hand she held a tiny birch twig. 






"Von arc a kind boy,” she said in her 
gentle voice. ‘*\ou are good to people who 
au* old and poor. And so I have something 
lor you. 1 akc thi.s birdi twig and plant it. 
It will give golden fruit.” 

I lien .she cpiickly went into the cottage 
and clo.sed the door. 

It was a .strange gift, but the boy took 
it and went l)ack to his bundle of sticks. 

"I alwa)s knew that queer things happen 
in the forest, hut I never saw anything so 
cpieer as this,” he thought. ”1 may as well 
throw the twig away.” 

He did not throw it away, however, but 
went on through the forest. Before long he 
W'alked straight into a tree, for he was so 
tired his eyes would not stay open. 

"I will rest for a minute,” he thought. 

He ]Hit down his bundle, stuck his twig 
into the earth, and lay down on the ground. 
At once he was asleep. 

Not until the sun began to go down did 
tlie l)oy open his eyes. 
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He looked for the little birch twig, But it : 
was no longer a twig. It was a great tree on 
which leaves of silver were growing. Golden 
fruit was hanging from its branches. 

He gave a shout and began to pick the 
silver leaves and the golden fruit, and stuff 
them into his bag. When it was full to the 
top he started for home, leaving his bundle i 

of sticks beside the path. ; 

His mother had been troubled because 

her son had been gone so long. She was ' 
happy when she saw him coming home. : 

“But where is the wood, my son? she | 
cried. “How can I cook the porridge? An^^ ^ 
there is nothing else in the house to eat, , 
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Don t. worry, Moiher,” he answered. 
Ju.st, look here!” And he shook out on the 
table tile silver leave.s and the g'olden fruit. 
I hey Hashed so hri^t^htly tliat they Idled 
the (■ottaf>-e with light. 

“Where did you get this?” the mother 
ta'ied. She was worried, lor her son was only 
a boy. Perhaps he had done something 
wrong. 

“ 1 his is the pay for my day’s work,” said 
the boy. And then he told her what had 
happened. 

1 he mother put the fruit and the leaves 
in the bag. She said, “Let us show tlie silver 
leaves and the golden fruit to our neighbor. 
We can trust him to tell us if they are real 
or magic. 





“If they are real, we will go to all onr 
neighbors and share this treasure with 
them. They have been good to us. Now we 
have something to share with them.” 

“But, Mother,” asked the boy, “could we 
have the porridge first?” 

Before she could answer, a merry voice 
said, “Of course. I have been cooking it 
for you.” And there in the doorway stood 
the lovely lady. 

So they all sat down together and ate the 
porridge. That is, they ate the good things 
that the fairy had brought in place of the 
porridge. For of course she was a fairy. 

Then the mother and son set out to 
share their treasures with their neighbors. 
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